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Assignment USA 
Kidnaping Poses 
Some Anguished 
Questioning 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
WHEN a child is kidnap- 
_ed all parents are horrified, 
thinking it may well have 
been their own. And so the 
nation shares the tragedy 
that has befallen Mr. and Mrs. 


Morris Weinberger, of West- 
bury, Long Island, -whose 


~ month-old baby Peter disappear- 


j 
4 


ed somewhere between 3 and 
3:15 that sunny 
afternoon = ot 
E July 4. 
= Westbiyv is 
a quiet, placid 
suburb, «the 
' fields are lus): 
and green 
i nearby and a 
stand of oaks 
adjoins the 
area. The 
mother — step- 
ved into her home after she 
hud left the sleeping child in 
his netted carriage on the patio 
amid the small pine trees, as 
she customarily did every sunny 
afternoon about that hour, West- 
bury is peacetul and prosperous 
and who could imagine that 
tragedy would strike here. 

Mrs. Weinberger returned in 
20) minutes, believing the child 
had awakened, The carriage 
was empty and in it was a hand- 
written note which said the 
baby had been kf&tnaped and 
would be returned if $2,000 
were leit the next morning bv 
a street sign on nearby Albemarle 
Rd. and Park Ave. “We are 
desperately in ueed of money,” 
the note said. 

Mrs. Weinberger and her hus- 
band frantically called police 
headquarters and the terrible 
vigil began. 

* 

AT 10 A.M. the next morning 
the pelice cleared the strects 
around Albemarle and Park, ac- 
companied by «a reporter repre- 
senting the pool of metropolitan 
newspapers. - They watched as 
the Wembergers came to. the 
appointed spot. Albemarle Rc. 
is a horseshoe that ends twice 
on Park Aves At the sign post 
on each terminus a manila en- 
velope was placed. 

Nobody showed up. 

Two hours later the police, at 
12:15 p.m. picked up the man- 
a envelopes. “The trap had 
failed,” a newspaper reported, 
Later that day it became known 
that the Wesibury chiet of de- 
tectives had asked the press to 
withhold the story until after 
the child had been safely re- 
turned. All but one morning 
paper agreed: it broke the story 
and the others immediately fol- 
lowed suit. That afternoon the 
chief of the detectives assailed 
the assembled reporters: “We 
could have. gotten a hell of a 
lot further if there had been 
no interference from the press 
and you can quote me on that.” 
‘Mrs. Weinberger sobbed 
when four reporters approached 
her: “I could cut all your 
throats,” she cried. 

* 

THE NEWSPAPER that pub- 
lished the story first explained 
that it had received the police 
request too Jate. It had gotten 
an early tip, had a story, and 
went to press before the plea 
came. That, at least, is the edi- 
tors explanation. 

The headlines continued 
large: every footstep the mother 
tat was watched and described. 
Mrs. Weinberger denouncéd the 
newspapers for having eved 
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By ROB F. HALL 


SEN. WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND, sur- 


rounded by GOP Congressional brass, emerged 
from a conference with Eisenhower at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., last week and announced that Ike is still a 
candidate for a second term. The Senate Minority Leader 
made it clear he was speaking for the President and that 


he was complying with Eisen- 
hower’s desire that the nation 
should know his hat was still in 
the ring. 

The announcement was aim- 
ed at allaying doubts which had 
arisen because of the serious in- 
testinal operation the President 
had undergone, following upon 
his heart attack last fall. Know- 
land insisted that Ike was “in 
better shape than he was when 
he made the announcement last 
Feb. 29.” 


One Year Ago—Geneva! 
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Unfinished Business—Ending the Cold War 


Today that cold war and the accompanying in- 


Aw Editorial 

THIS WAS the picture the world had been 
waiting to sce for 10 long years. The Big Four 
heads of government—reading from leit to right— 
Bulganin of Russia, Eisenhower of America, Faure | 
of France, Eden of Britain—met in Geneva. The 
heads of state of the major powers had not met 
‘together ever since Potsdam in the summer of 


1945. 


Today a year later we can really appreciate 
the importance of the Geneva spirit. Remember, 
how after the summit meeting, the big business 
press warned over and over again that the spirit 
was a phony, that it never existed, and besides 


even it it existed it had died? 


But the “corpse” was hardy. The spirit of Gen- 
eva rose from the coffin to clobber the pall-bear- 
ers. Tensions were eased the world over. The threat 
of atomic homicide receded. Though Dulles, in his 
own words had thrice brought us to the “brink of 
war today the world teeters on the edge of a 


lasting peace. 


A year ago we said the Geneva conference 
spelled the beginning of the end of the cold war. 


Fund Drive Memo: Reaction Doesn't Take Vacation 


oT” 


THIS IS AN urgent and heart- 
felt appeal for funds to maintain 
this newspaper through this [ate- 
ful summer. The life-and-death 
issue of this electoral campaign 
have not gone~on vacation; the 
Dixicrat conspiracy to destroy 
the high court ruling on school 
desegration has not gone to the 
beach; the strikers in steel do not 
relish the sight of banked fur- 
naces as they man the picketlincs 
for their families’ future, their 
union's welfare. The questions of 
war and peace hang over the 
summering spots, and no vaca- 
tioning bather or camper can 
escape, | 
_ . 

A READER of this.newspaper 


| spoke to ene of the staff this week 


flated war budget and high taxes is still main- 
tained by artiscial stimulation—with many assists 
from Dulles, Knowland, Nixon and other foes of 
the Geneva spirit. 

Geneva was a triumph for the idea of peace- 
ful coexistence. The heads of state met for. six 
days. But the conference was not a six-day wonder, 


: It brought about wonderful changes in six days, 


ance. 


but what happened in the 10 years before made 
Geneva possible. The real origin of Geneva was 
the victory over ‘Hitlerism in World War II achiev- 
ed primarily because of an American-Soviet alli- 


For years the Truman Administration and then 
the Eisenhower Administration opposed a Big Four 
meeting. But how wise the people were in demand- 
ing it. As late as a few months before the July 
meeting last year the Administration opposed the 
idea. But the Gallup poll showed 77 percent of 
the people in favor. 

The same public opinien which helped bring 
about the summit meeting and the Geneva, spirit 
can also bring the whole cold war to an end. 


But Knowland and the White 
House aides had another object 
in mind. They were seeking to 
head off the opening of a fight 
among Republican  aspiranis, 
each struggling for the GOP 
nomination. For only: last week 
Harold Stassen, the President’s 
assistant. on disarmament ques- 
tions, renewed his earlier posi- 
tion that if Ike should not run, 
he would offer himself for the 
post. 

* 

THERE is justified suspicion 
in many quarters that the Know- 
land announcement has little real 
relationship to the status of the 
President's health. By insisting 
that the President is" in tip-top 
physical condition and that he 
will be a candidate, the GOP 
Strategists retain vast power ia 
their own hands. 

The truth is that thev want 
Ike as a candidate more than 
they want him as President. 

Ik he survives the campaign, 
they expect him to enter the 
White House together with Rich- 
ard Nixon as Vice-President, Ie 
he should prove physically un- 
equal do the tasks of the office, 
Nixon, the isan who could never 
be elected to the Presidency, will 
tuke over, And Nixon in the 
White House is the dream of 
the most reactionary supporters 
of the Republican Party. | 

® 

AS COLUMNIST Thomas L, 
Stokes wrote several weeks*ago, 
Ike's name on the GOP ticket 
“is important... for powerful 
business, industrial and financial 
interests which want tour more 
years of power for their political 
instrument, the Republican 
Party, to etlect changes in gov- 
ernmental policies which this 
far are only partially accomplish- 
ed. In short, they have a big in- 
vestment in Eisenhower.” 

More recently, a prominent 
Republican publisher, John S. 
Knight, wrote in his own Detroit 
News: “How idle to pretend that 
the President . . . can fully re- 
gain his old vigor. But in. their 
anxiety over the future, the Pe-. 
publican strategists and the big 
suns in the business world are 
» sence oo ae to have Ike run, even 
though he may not last through 
a second term under the pres- 
sures of the job.” 

* 

IRONICALLY, the announce- 
ment that Ike is still a candidate, 
despite his record of major ill- 
ness, came as the nation was con- 
fronted with the high cost of 
having a part-time President. 

The Kelley bill to provide 
$1.6 billion to help states erect 
schools buildings was defeated 
in the House last week by a vote 
of 224 to 194. The vote was 75 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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ADDRESS OF 


FREE PRESS COMM. 


The Emergency Committee 
fora Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., 
corner 16 St., Room -301. 

Send or bring all contributions 
there to keep ‘The Worker 


about the paper. “I, like you,” he 
said, “believe that our nation’s 
future lies in public ownership 
of the nation’s chief. -resources 
and industries. I want to see that. 
That brought me to read your 
paper, as well as your stand on 
the current issues, the rights of 


labor, the .Negroes in. America, 


/ 


the present well-being of the 
prep. On these issues, I have 
ound no paper equalled you.” 

He said that he had been 
“shocked” to. his soul by what he 
read in the Khrushchev report 
about Stalin, “I had to figure this 
thing out for myself, read every- 
thing I could on it, and I came to 
my conclusions.” Some friends of 
his began to say that the matter 
is inherent in socialism. “I knew 
that it was not.” 

“Years ago I came to so- 
cialism, the organization of so- 
ciety along those principles. I did 
not join a man, whether he be 
De Leon, ‘or Debs, or Foster, or 
Dennis. Certainly I did not join 
Stalin ar even 
I regard myself. as a crusader for 


enin or. Marx, - 


our country» welfare, the well- 
being of the workingclass which 
I consider the core of todays . 
society. 7 


“I have followed this newspaper 
. (Continued on Page 13) 
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Lockout Idles Another 200,00 in Related Industries 


Steel Trust Exploits Strike to Aid GOP Ticket 


- 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

LAYOFFS WERE NEARING the 200,000 mark as the “inventory lockout,” which is what the strike of 650,000 steel 
workers really is, rounded out its second week and spread creeping paralysis to more fields. It was all “according to plan” 
for a little group of steel corporation executives, especially of the dominant “Big Three,” who wanted the shutdown to drain 


off huge stockpiles; to hunger 
up and condition the steel 
users and general public for 
a steep steel price hike; to 
force the workers into sub- 
mitting to a: five-year “ball-and 
chain” agreement. 

There is another big considera- 
tion—politics, the presidential elec- 
tion next November. The political 
strategists of big business, among 
whom the steel interests are prob- 
ably the most influential group, 
believe they can exploit the strike 
to advantage of those who want to 
Richard Nixon to nde into the 
White House on the coattails of 
General Dwight Eisenhower. 

* 

WHETHER that strategy 15s 
well founded, and whether it will 
work, is still to be proven. But 
some observers point to the similar 
circumstances in the steel strike 
late in the summer of 1952 and 
the way Republican propagandjsts 
exploited it for Eisenhower's cam- 
paign. The steel interests then, too, 
put the squeeze on much of the 
economy for a stretch of 54 days 
to condition the country and gov- 
ernment for the steep price hike 
they wanted. At that time, with 
Truman in the White House, the 
steel interests held out against the 
government until the then Korea 
War wage-price stabilization au- 
thority agreed to approve the price 
hike they demanded. 

With* almost the entire press 
owned by backers of the Republi- 
cans, and the NAM forces shout- 
ing for new legislation to curb the 
“labor monopoly,” the backers of 
the Eisenhower Administration, in- 
cluding the steel monopoly, are 
working to put the blame on labor 
for effects of the steel shutdown on 
the economy, the $8 to $10 a ton 
to be slapped on steel prices and 
for the already evident slowdown 
of the Eisenhower “prosperity” 
train. 

* 


the complete shutdown “legally,”| contract they want is a big ques- 
| avoided doing so along unorganiz-| tion. It is obvious that the steel] 


Comment on the Steel Strike by the Labor Press 
SAME OLD LINE! 


Some Package! 
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‘ed competitive lines, and placed! 
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ibefore the breakdown of negotia-| 84mung stage when they really| 


itself in the position of pointing a' 
finger at the union, | 

This is what David J. McDon- 
ald meant when he charged even 


tions that the “Big Three’ are lead- 


THE GOVERNMENT kept a ing a eonspiracy to shut Cown the’ 


hands-off policy until the shut-| industry. 
down was fully in effect. Only aft-| emer the a 
er-that did the mediation machin-|ed by Finnegan he repeated “the 
ery under Joseph A. Finnegan be-| steel industry forced this shut- 
gan to slowly “explore” matters. down. 


After two weeks of explof®tions 
he at long last soli Me happily 
that he arranged to have both sides 
in a conference in Washington. 


steel situation and calling for all| 


And as he prepared to! 
new conferences arrang-| 


The AFL-CIO executive board, | 
holding its bi-monthly meeting in. 
Washington, after taking up the’ 
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—Freom Railroad ‘‘Laber”’ 


As to whether theyll get the! " 
THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Reuther Asks Action on Jobs 
® Railroads Propose Pay Cut 


interests never really thought 
they ll get a five-year, no-strike 
fixed-wages agreement, It is more 
likely they are saving the “offer” 
of the deal they want for the bar- 


plan to end the strike. | 

The press throughout the coun- 
try, through so-called “informed 
sources stories and editorially has 
been harping in a chorus for a’ 
three-year, no-strike, fixed-wages 
pact. Repeatedly it is alleged in 
the papers, read by steel workers 
from coast coast, that the union is 
“believed” willing to settled for a 
three-year pact. There has been 
no hint from the union that it 


WALTER REUTHER, presi- 
dent of. the United Auto Work- 
ers, urged that the Michigan 
legislature reconvene immedi- 
ately to enact improved unem- 
ployment legislation. He cited 
increased unemployment - and 
production cutbacks in auto. 
“In order to carry the unemploy- 
ed—including those who have 
already exhausted, as well as 
those now exhausting their bene- 
fit rights—through the model 


change-overperiod, it is obvious” 


cago Federation of Labor. 


* 

NATIONAL negotiations be- 
tween the Switchmen’s Unien, 
AFL-CIO, and the employers 
will start shortly in Chicago. 
Union is asking for a 17 percent 
pay boost plus another 8 percent 
to straighten out wage inequities. 
Also, the workers want seven 
holidays with pay and suitable 
penalty payments for having to 
work on those days. 


* 


The problem in the steel situa-| out support for the strikers by its would accept such terms. But even 
tion is clearly not one of getting) 15,000,000 members said: ‘if the union would take a three- 
the two sides to sit down at aj “This shutdown was caused by year pact, although it never signed 
table. They had been doing it. But the steel industry to satisfy its own! one for longer than two years, there 
the time was wasted because the) ulterior purposes.” ‘is still the question whether the 
steel companies wanted the stop- * | union will agree to forego its tradi- 

ge in the first place and they de- | tional annual reopeners. 


he said, “that maximum potential 
duration must be no less than 39 
weeks for all workers eligible 


for benefits.” : 
* 


BELIEVE iit or not, some 300 
railroads, negotiating with the 


THERE'S a new book out, 
“The Baseball Player,” which 
goes into the national pastime 
“as a business,” and, among other 
things, takes a close look into 


| THERE IS always hope, of unionism. <A subtitle calls the 


iberately concocted the demand) course, that a settlement would; 
for a five-year contract—they knew) be reached soon. But realistic ob- 


wouldn't even get gerious consid-| servers agree that the walkout may} by 


eration—to force a shutdown with-! last seven or eiglit weeks, as in 


out risking charges under the anti- 
trust law. By asking for the impos- 
sible, then screaming in the press 
and over the airwaves the “labor 
monopoly” refuses. to give. it .to 


’ 
’ 


1952, until the huge steel inventor- 
ies are worked off and the steel 
interests feel they can resume op- 
erations full blast and get their: 
price. 


Steel Strikers Prize Support 
From Westinghouse Workers 


PITTSBURGH. — Among the most highly prized offers of sup- 
port received by the United Steelworkezs from other unions are 
those from the locals of Westinghouse. ‘ 

Such help, both moral and financial, was pledged by Paul Car- 
michael, president of the 10,000-member East Pittsburgh local of 
the AFL-CIO International Union of Electrical. Workers, which 
had received substantial aid from the USW during. its recent five- 
months struggle against the Westinghouse. : 

The 6,000. members of the independent United Electrical . 
Workers, Local 107, who are stil] out at the Lester, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania plant of the Westinghouse, expressed their 
steelworkers for the “warm and generous su 
them in the past. “Our hearts and souls are behi 
ers) in their fight against an inadequate package that would put a 
five-year freeze on collective bargaining,” 


local’s president. 


a 
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gratitude to the 
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them (steelwork- 


declared Car] Gray, the 
to nine months... 
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|most as many. 


ers of America were fortifying for 


* 

SOME 40,000 miners employed 
steel company owned mines, 
ended their paid vacation last 
Tuesday, but remained out on an 
unpaid vacation because the cap- 
tive mined were closed. Thousands 
of other miners employed by com- 
mercial companies producing for 
steel plants, are also idle. Layoffs in 
the railroads have come to almost 
as many as are idle in the coal 
fields. The ‘trucking industry is 
estimated to have laid off also al- 


Other layoffs are on ore-carrying 
boats, steel carrying ships; con- 
struction work held up by shortage 
of structural steel- an many road 
projects dre threatened because de- 
livery of steel for bridges and over- 
passes, has stopped. 

Everything. was reported quiet 
along the entire 24-state strike 
front. Picketing was generally limit- 
ed to checkers of passes at the 
mill gates, it 2 

Locals of the United Steelwork- 


a possible long seige. Following ad- 
(Continued - on: Page’ 13) anes 


agit? 


“non-operating’ unions, proposed 
that workers take a 6% cents an 
hour pay cut effective August 1 
and accept longer operating runs 
each day. Unions had asked 25 
cents an hour wage increase. 
This is the first time since | the 
30s that railroads have put in for 
a pay cut, - 


MEAT CUTTERS and Pack- 
inghouse’ unions have served 


notice on the Big Four—Armour, — 


Swift, Wilson and Cudahy—that 
their contracts will be ended 
Sept. 1; and the unions want to 
negotiate new agreements with 
substantial pay boosts and other 
improvements. 


RUBBER WORKERS =§have 


_ started’ wage reopener talks with 


Goodrich,: General, Goodyear 


and other, companies. 
| * 
WCFL “in Chicago, the first 
and now only labor-owned radio 
station ‘in USA, has just cele- 
brated its’ birthday. It was 
established‘ ‘in 1926" by ‘the: Chi- 
; Gri: Sis PAM RMN ES THIS Mm tsa 


book: “An Economic Study.” 
It was written by Paul M. 
Gregory, a professor of Eco- 
nomics at the U: of Alabama. 

* 

A UNITED AFL-CIO barbers 
union of some 90,000 members 
has been approved by the sepa- 
rate AFL and CIO groups. The 
former CIO union had some 
6,000 members. 

* 

TEXTILE Workers Union has — 
challenged refusal of +Fustice 
Dept. to take action on a Lyman, 
S. C. ordinance used by local 
police to stop union organizers 
from distributing leaflets at an 
open shop’ plant. Union’s counsel 
insisted the federal gov't could 
act under the constitutional guar- 
antees of free speech. ~ 

* 

THE FORMER AFL and CIO 
women’s auxiliaries have agreed 
on .terms for unifying the two 
groups into a single trade union 
auxiliary. The conventions to 
—e will probably take place 
at_ the some. time as, the ‘next , 


« AFL-CIO, gathering in 1957. 
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‘The Struggles Began in the 1850's’ 


How the Men of Steel Built Their Union 


By ART SHIELDS : 
A CENTURY OF STRUGGLES in 


’ 
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iron and steel lies behind the titanic battle between the United Steel W iakerd 


and the giant Steel Trust. These struggles were bitter. The iron and steel employers treated strikers like criminals for many 
decades. And score of brave men were shot by Pinkertons, deputies and cops before the union was firmly established nearly 
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20 years ago. 

The struggles began in the 
1850's when this Republic was 
young. America was still in 


the iron age then. Steel pro- 
duction had hardly begun. The rail- 
roads were running on iron that 
had been “puddled” in little pudd- 
ling furnaces and rolled in tiny 
mills. And men worked 12 hours a 
day. 

The puddlers were the first iron 
workers to rebel. They were key 
men in the mills. They cooked the 
molten iron in the little iron fur- 
naces with the skill of careful 
chefs, and they churned it like but- 
ter with their long puddling rods 
until the good, wrought metal 
dropped to the bottom. They were 
handicraftsmen, who were proud 
of their strength and skill. 


The puddlers began striking in| 


the mid-1850s. They were “tonnage 


et —— 


union then. There was no one to 
help them when they went out. So 
the puddlers began prgpnining 
They got the idea from English 
and Welsh puddlers, who had be- 
longed to unions in their home- 
oe And in 1859-—two years be- 
fore the Civil War—the Sons of Vul- 
can was born. 


The first iron union was named 
after the ancient god of iron. And 
it struck good hammer blows 
against the bosses’ oppression, The 
puddlers’ conditions improved. But 
—unfortunately—it was just a pudd- 
lers union. It didn’t represent the 
other men in the mills. And that 
wasn’t enough. By the late 1860s 
the bosses were growing too strong 


for a single craft union. And the) 


Sons of Vulcan saw they must unite | JUS. 
with other iron workers or fail. | powerful giants by then. Steelmak 
Other iron craftsmen felt iso-| i Processes were becoming high- 


lated too. The roll hands and the 


men,” who were paid by the ton.| heaters and the iron nailmakers, | 


And they walked out of the mills 
in spontaneous strikes when the 
bosses gave them bad weight. 

* 


| 


had formed separate craft unions | 
and the puddlers showed the way. 
But their unions were almost help-| 
less alone. So the crafts came to-! 


' 
; 


of Iron and Steelworkers was born. 
; * 

THE. Amalgamated quickly 
spread through most of the na- 
tion’s iron mills. Some of the new 
steel mills soon fell in line. And 
by the early 1880s it was the 
strongest union in the Federation 
of Organized Trades, as the AFL 
was originally called. 

The Amalgamated had a serious 
weakness, however. It was an 
amalgamation of skilled men, Un- 
skilled workers were kept out. This 
meant exclusion of the Slavs, Hun- 
garians and Italians, who made up 
most of the Jabor gangs. Negroes 
were usually excluded as well, even 
when they were skilled puddlers. 

This weakness proved fatal in 
the 1890s. The steel masters were 


ly mechanized, and skilled cratts- 
men meant less than before, Th: 
day of the craft unions was pass 
ing. And the Amalgamated wen 
down. 

7 


THE turning point came in 


THESE early strikes were usually’ gether in Pittsburgh in July 1876.| Homestead (near Pittsburgh) in 
lost, however. The men had no And the Amalgamated Association) 
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1892 when the Carnegie firm went 
open shop. The men fought like 
lions. They repelled an invasion o! 
$00 Pinkertons armed with repeat- 
ing rifles in the famous Battle o! 
the Barges. And seven workers fell. 


4 an eighth dying of wounds later. 


But troops occupied the town. 
Scabs slowly filled the mill. And 
the strike: was lost in five months. 

Other steel masters followed suit. 
The 12-hour day came back in the 
mills. And the Steel Trust’s Iron 
Heel was clamped on the workers 
tor 45 years. 

The Amalgamated didn’t die at 
once. It held on in the fading iron 
industry a long while. But it shrank 
year by year until its last few thou- 
sand members were merged into 


t the CLO union nearly half a cent- 
me ury later. 


Old steel workers like Pat Cush, 
the grand ‘veteran of 88, who lives 
‘n Pittsburgh, have often told me 
of the agony of the Iron Heel years. 
fhe steel workers never gave up. 
ihey struck for freedom here and 
aege. But these isolated struggles 
vere drowned in the blood of mur- 
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What Strikers Met in 1919 Steel Strike. Scene at Clairton, Pa. 


round the clock in an 84-hour American history up to that time. — 


dered men, Thus half a dozen im-| week with the threat of blacklist) Some 365,000 men came out of the 


migrant workers from Eastern Eu-! 


}vope were butchered in the IWW 


strike at McKees Rocks, Pa., in 


| 1909, and others in the AFL strike 
fin Bethlehem in 1910, and others 


t clsewhere. 


* 

THESE murders were not the 
worst side of the Iron Heel, how- 
ever. The worst was the daily slav- 


tery of hundreds of thousands of 


And Now. No Cossacks but Men Must Picket 


steel families. They lived in com- 
pany towns, policed by brutal com- 
pany police. And the men worked 


over their heads. ‘Steel Trust mills at the call of tue 
But the. fighting spirit sila PREC gg committee — 
died. it was strongest among the />eptem eas olgay committee ha 
: . ‘little funds. The 22 affiliated AFL 
— ache slit seta: unions had put up only $100 each 
Ppem wes ca aie 1 ee le at the start, although more Camé6 
ram See he it and “Hunke| 2 later. But foster had the help 
sg” on ther mille Be al Seat al lof many rank and file militants 
y were De-' from the mills. 
ing welded together by their com-| ee | oR 7 ee ar 
mon oppression. And they were the aD 1, 7 ian lah ca 
heart of the Great Steel Strike, led evel , re ue ane i sesh com 
by William Z. Foster in 1919. enveloped Dy an army O more than 


That was the biggest strike in| (Continued on Page 10) 


WORLD OF LABOR 


1 Love My Boss’ Isn't on Labor's Hit Parade 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE GENERAL indus- 
try-wide steel strike points 
up a very interesting and 
significant element in the 
present situation in the 
American labor 
movement; 
there is no fer- 


tile soil, nor 
favorable cli- 


roaring twerties, have usiially 
produced a crop of theories, in 
and around the bor movement, 
to effect that the economic sua- 
shine would continue permanent- 
ly and that the “jungle” days of 
strikes and struggles were over 
to give place to an era of em- 
loyer - labor cooperation for 
igher productivity as a basis 
for higher wages. 


Probably no labor leaders in 


the country were more distin- 
guished publicly for a policy of 
class collaborationism than those 
of the United Steelworkers of 
America. The late Philip Murray, 
in his early years was co-author 
of a book on labor-employer col- 
laboratiion. As president of the 
United Steelworkers, he repeat- 


mate, for class- 

o o | laboration 

-—e m plo yer- 

union coopera- 

tion — on the 

economic level. 

This is a very important feature 
if it is recalled that past 


of “prosperity” and notably the 


edly preached cooperation with 
the steel companies and at one 
time received wide publicity for 
an article in the American Maga- 
zine of June, 1948, that said: 

“We have no classes in this 
country. That's why the Marxist 
theory of the class struggle has 
gained so few adherents, We're 
all workers . . . even the division 
of industrial workers into ‘man- 
agement’ and ‘labor’ turns out to 
be somewhat artificial.” 

* 

MURRAY lived long enough 
to lead two more nationwide 
steel strikes as big and as sweep- 

as the present one (1949 and 
1952) during which he let go 
some harsh language at the steel 
tycopu, Life was stronger than 


laboration, has found it neces- | 
sary to engage in more nation- | 
wide, industry-wide strikes (this 
is the sixth since “Little Steel”) 
than any union, left or right, in 
the country. It bears testimony 
to something much more power- 
ful in the workers of America 
than the pronouncement of the 
most powertul labor leaders. 
. 


his fancy. His successor, David 
J. McDonald, proclaimed himselt 
upon taking office, for a “mutual 
trusteeship” unionism which he 
said was neither Marxist nor ot 
the “bread and butter” (old AFL) 
type. It won him a great deal of 
favorable publicity.’ He then 
toured U. S. Steel plants"tégether 
with Benjamin Fairless. But Me- 
Donald, still a youg man of 54, 
has already headed two general 
strikes. And some of the harsh 


WE HAVE seen evidence of 
the same force in the automobile 


things he said of the people on 
Fairless’ side of the fence are 
too fresh in the news to need 
repetition here. 

It is a historic fact that the 
steelworkers’ union, headed by 
men who have been most pro- 
nounced for employer-union col- 


industry a year earlier, when .&@ 
five-year no-strike contract ex- 
pired. When that five-year pact 
between Walter Reuther and for- 
mer General Motors president 
E. Wilson was negotiated, it was 
proclaimed a pattern for the | 


j 


‘ 
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Polish Gov't to Hold Open 
nto Poznan Riot ~ 


Inquiry | 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
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ALTHOUGH the full story is far from in it has become a little more possible to, 


describe what happened in Poznan, Poland, durin 
out so sensationally in most newspapers were at 


Gruson cabled from Warsaw to the 
N.Y. Times (July 9) that reporters 
were unable to secure first hand 
information and relied on accounts 
credited to Western businessmen 
in Poznan for the [air. 

“Many of these accounts were 
highly colored,” Gruson admits, but 
adds that one reason has been a 
¢ tight official clamp on news about 
casualties and arrests. 


From Gordon Cruickshank, Lon- | 


don Daily Worker correspondent 
who has been an. on-the-spot ob- 
server in Poland it is now possible 
to give more details. Most hearten- 
ing has been his report that a 
Commission of Inquiry, in public, 
and at which everyone able to give 


held in Poznan in the near future. 


CRUICKSHANK said altogether 
between 500 and 600 persons were 
arrested during the Poznan dis- 


turbances. Some were merely peo-. 


le who unwittingly broke the cur- 
ew and they were soon released. 

A few of those arrested had no 
identification and reportedly re- 
fused to say who they are and 
where they from. 

A certain number came from 


outside Poznan, including some 


who say they just came for the Fair. 
One was a seaman from Gdansk 
who was armed when arrested. 
Cruickshank reports that investi- 
— revealed where arms came 
rom during the riots. Some were 
taken from the local polytechnic 
and other high schools where both 


arms and ammunition were kept. 


for students receiving military 
training. Others were seized trom 
militia men (police) who in the first 
hours of the disturbances were ab- 
solutely forbidden to use their 
arms; they were thereby disarmed 
by rioters, 

To date, Cruickshank writes from 
Warsaw, there is no evidence that 
arms were imported. 

Of those arrested very few were 
workers at the Zipso works, where 
local grievances sparked the pro- 
tests. There were also very few 
students, There were young work- 
ers from small factories and some 
street car workers, 

. 

MOST OF THE deathis resulted 
from the night fighting when the 
soldiers began to clean up machine 
gun nests the rioters had set up on 
roof tops. 


According to Polish Authorities, | 
the riots have a two-fold origin: cabled a request to the Polish trade been pressures in Poland and in the | 
the justified grievances of the work- \nions to send a delegation to Po- other socialist countries to go slow pleged there will be no vengeful 


ers, and the utilization of their dis- land to investigate the Poznan/in the democratization campaign attitude on their part. 


By HARRY RAYMON 


THE JURY in the Smith 
Act “conspiracy trial of six 
Communists in the 
Square Fe 
last week heard a non-Com- 
munist college projessor, a recog- 
nized expert ov Marxism-Leninism, 
vigorously denounce the prosecu- 
tion's charge that Marxists ad- 
vocate violent overthrow of the 
government, 

Dr. John Somerville, philosophy 
instruetor at Hunter College and 
author of ten books on social sci- 


ence, testified that in Marxist terms. 


“revolution means tranfer of con- 
trel of society from one class to 
another.” 

Reyal W. France, defense attor- 
ney, asked the educator if Marx- 
ism-Leninism necessarily im 
force and violence to bring about 
the revolution. Dr. Somerville re- 
plied: 

“No, of course, it dees net. They 
(Marxists) believe the revolution 


satistactiion by anti-Socialist sub-'events. The question that may have 


‘cratic irregularities in the working- 
class State.” It emphasized that this 


that: 


‘nied that the authorities had open- even now a real exchange of trade 
ed fire on a workers’ demonstration. union delegations between Poland 
evidence will be heard, is to be!“The People’s Power does not and' America would be of great value 


will not shoot against the working to workers in both lands. 


‘ted by our Party aggravated these, | A letter in the N.Y. 


the June 29 riots. The accounts spread | 


versive forces. odcurred to some auto workers was 
Trybuna Ludu, official paper of why Reuther had reversed an 
the Polish Workers Party,*said the earlier decision to reject an invita- 
riots were caused partly by “bureau-|tign from the Polish unions to visit 
Poland and nvestigate conditions. 
‘Concern about workers condi- 
| tigns in Poland would logically 
have dictated an acceptance of the 
‘Polish trade union invitation when 
“There were two currents—that jt) was first offered. Perhaps the 
of the dissatisfactiion and bitterness | visiting Americans would have 
of the workers as well as the cur- béen able to point out shortcomings 


fact “should not be hidden.” 
The Communist newspaper said 


Tent of enemy provocations against that should have been remedied |. 
the People’s Government.” 


and that might have prevented the 
The Trybuna Ludu editorial de-' tragic loss of life in Poznan. But 


class,” the paper declared. It said’ |But the State Department has 


that the shooting resulted from an'ngt only barred: such exchange of 
‘armed provocation by enemies of delegations in the past it is now 
the republic. apparently interested in the Poz-| 
Concerning the origin of the|nan events only from the point of | 
strike the newspaper says, “the view of the cold war against the’ 
workers had reason for bitterness,” sdcialist countries. | 
but adds, “the Poznan events show-| | When the newspapers were filled 
ed that the form of their protest! with news about Poznan, Senators 
as not proper and it was harmful.” were promising appropriating addi- | 
_ Concerning the economic diffi-| tional funds to organize subversive | 
culties facing the workers Trybuna |agtivities im Poland and other so-| 
Ludu cited the international situa- cialist countries. | 
tion which is said made it necessary’ (This reaction in Washington has| 
for Poland to create a powerful de- brought adverse comment here and | 
fense industry in a country already abroad where it is generally recog-| 
ravished by war. nized that Poland has gone a con-| 
“We all know,” the editorial con- sijlerable way in liberalizing and| 
tinued, “the the mistakes commit- democratizing its regime. | 
Times (July | 
negative results of the situation.” 7 by a former professor at Poznan 
* University, Joseph Sulkowski, ex. | 


that “the progress of democratiza-' attitude may hamper “the recent! 
tion in the economic life of the | trend toward liberalization.” He 
| 


country has already ngage ” They | deplored the use of the riots “as an} 
promised to speed up “democratiza- argument in the cold war against | 


tion in the field of production and the Soviet Union.” Professor Sul-| — 
in increasing the masses’ participa- kgwski also points out that earmark- as a result of the Poznan events. | 
ing of funds to oppose the socialist But while the Hungarian and East 


THE POLISH Communists said | pfessed concern that Washington's | 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© Supreme Soviet Meets 
* News of Noted Physicist 


THE SUPREME Soviet meet- 
ing in its second session of the 
year agreed on a considerable 
expansion of pensions especially 
for workers in lower paid. cat- 
egories. Premier Bulganin re- 
ported that industrial production 


best, exaggerated, at worst, false. Sydney, this year is running 12 percent 
oe ee Fit be 


higher than last year. 
7 


AMERICAN scientists return- 
ing from the Soviet Union re- 
ported that Peter Kapitza, out- 
standing physicist, was under 
house arrest during the last 
seven years of Stalin's life, be- 
cause Kapitza refused to work 
on the military application of 
nuclear physics. Kapitza has 
now been restored as director of 
the Institute for Physical Prob- 


lems. 
a 


THE BRITISH House of 
Lords turned down a bill pass- 
ed by the House of Commons 
banning capital punishment in 
Great Britain. It would take a 
year for Commons to override 


- the Lords and make it law. 


* 
CHINESE - AMERICAN ne- 
gotiations in Geneva on an am- 
bassador level are now reaching 
their first anniversary, When 
they began last August the 
Chinese released 11 American 
flyers who had been shot down 
over China, Since then they also 
repatriated a number of Amer- 
ican civilians but there are still 
some 13 held in China, Mean- 
while the U. S. has also allowed 
the departure of Chinese stu- 
dents to their homeland. 
* 


TWENTY-SEVEN _represen- 
tatives of the Congregationalist 
churches of America have re- 
ceived visas to visit the Soviet 
Union. They expect to make a 
ten«<lay tour. Two groups of 
American Rabbis, representing | 
major synagogues and Rabbini- 
cal organizations, are at present 
in the USSR and have delivered 
sermons in various Soviet syna- 
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the best means, the means de- 


‘Communists during the indictment 


He 
classics of 


tion in the distribution of the na- 
tional income,” 

The Polish Communists, asked 
how it was possible for the Work- 
ers Party to be as passive as they 
apparently were during the Poz- 
nan events. They answered that the 
Party had failed to recognize “the 
contradictions in our economic and 
social life.” The task they said, is 
to recognize them and with the 
working class eliminate them, add- 
ing “otherwise conflicts are ereated, 
and an example of that was Poz- 


nan,” | 
* 


MEANWHILE Walter Reuther | 


might take place peacefully, What, timated totaled more than 90 vol- ruled in favor of a number of! of all 


comes first is the will of the major-| 
ity... . Marx and Engels took the| 


position that you are just not going. 
Foley to have a change to socialism until | was a member at large of the Com- 
deral Courthouse, te majority wants it. They (Marx-|munist Party. The witness replied | 


ists) believe peaceful means are: 


sired,” 
He told the jury he never saw 
anything in the writings of U, S. 


period (1945-1950) which contra- 
dicts the theory of peaceful transi- 
tion from capitaiism to socialism. 

Dr. Somerville listed his numer- 
ous academic degrees and testified 
about his two year Columbia Uni- 
versity study of Marxism in the 


Soviet Union. He stated he taught} cludes 


Marxism in Columbia and Cornell, 
worked as research senior fellow 
in the Herbert Hoover Institute at 
Stanford University, and had 
nted papers on Marxism be- 
learned societies in the’ 


ore man 

TH yess peer 
said he had read all the 

Marxism, whieh he es- 


régime is contrary to interndtional|German governments, as well as 
law, Prof, Sulkowski concluded; — | the Soviet press, have stressed the 
“All these. moves cannot but need of increased vigilance in Po- 
lead to increased friction and lend Jand itself there has been even 
support to the Soviet suspicion that greater emphasis on the liberaliza- 
the United States ig fomenting un- tion process and on gradually set- 
derground movements aiming at tling the grievances of the workers. 
the violent overthrow of the Com-| It was expected that the actual 
munst governments, It is to be investigation and trials of those 
l¢ared that they may reyerse the charged with responsibility wolud 
récent trend toward liberalization be a fulfillment of the promise to 
which, if permitted to develop and maintain the strictest rule of law 
is not interfered with, might lead and justice and protection of civil 
tq a gradual democratization of the liberties, while eliminating the or- 
Communist-controlled countries.” ‘| ganizers of subversive force and | 
UNQUESTIONABLY there have violence. 
The Polish 


authorities have 


— |e 


Non-Communist Expert Shatters Charge of Violence 


umes, ‘prosecution motions to circum-' 
| Prosecutor Thomas B. Gilchrist scribe defense evidence. | 
demanded to know if the educator} Fifth defense witness to be, 
‘heard was Homer D. Coke, 45, of 
Birmingham, Ala., vice-president 
of the Protective Industrial Insur- 
ance Co, of America. He testified 
he had helped defendant James E. 
Negro Youth Congress in 1087 aad 
out in ] a 
worked closely with him over the 
ht of Negroes to 


he had never been a member “at 
large, in the abstract or in the 
concrete,” 

Dr. Somerville rebutted the pet 
theory of the prosecution that 
Marxist principles are static and 
never change. 

“It is ized,” he said, “the 
may be applied differently at dif- 
ferent times and sie-e & eee 


years for the rig 
vote in the Sout 
Charles T. Duncan, Jackson's at- 
he| torney, asked Coke if he ever heard 
very basis of dialectical material- Ja n advocate violent over- 
ism is mx meng is Fe the throw of the Government, 
PyoSees) Os. Coange, anc "nat M-| “No, oi,” Coke seplied. 
Coctrine and teeching, “Al 1. 5. ccctville testified on behalf 


ues, 
HE CONGRESS of the West 
German _ Social Democratic 
Party has launched a new cam- 
paign against Chancellor Ade- 
nauer for supporting a_ policy 
which blocks German reunifica- 
tion. The German socialists say 
that as long as the Chancellor 
insists that a new Wehrmacht 
be incorporated in NATO there 
can be no settlement of the Ger- 
man question. 


go 


* 
JAPANESE SOCIALISTS 
and Communists increased their 
votes to such an extent that 
plans of the Hatoyama govern- 
ment to change the non-militari- 
vation clause of the constitution 
have been stymied. The Com- 
munists doubled their vole, get- 
ting 4 percent of the total] in the 
upper house elections and the 
Socialists went up trom 29 to 
37 percent of the vote. 
+ 


UN SECRETARY Dag Hain- 
marskjold said following con- 
versations in Moscow with So- 
viet leaders that his cautious 
optimism about getting a Middle 
East peace settlement has been 
bolstered by the Moscow talks. 
As a result the UN chief is 
planning another Middle East 
visit, 

YUGOSLAVIA is still a friend 
of the United States according 
to ambassador James W. Riddle- 
berger, returning on a visit rom 
Belgrade, The ambassdor said 
Yugoslavia is making good use 
of the aid Brean from the 
Unifed States. 


EXCLUSION of Jewish 
teachers from world tours which 
the National Education Associa- 
tion sponsors drew a scathing in- 


dictment from the New York 
Teachers Union. “The Teachers 
Union of New York City” presi- 
dent Abraham Lederman wired 
the NEA convention “is shdck- 
ed by the NEA sponsorship of 
four world tours limited to 
teachers who file affidavits sign- 
ed by clergymen certifying that 
they are not Jewish.” Certain 
Arab countries refusing to admit 
Jews had been given as the rea- 
son. Promoting these tours indi- 
rectly supports discrimination in 
its crudest form, the Teachers . 
Union charged. 


— 


six defendants who are 
charged with conspiring to teach 
and advocate overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence. 

The defendants are Jackson, 
George Blake Charney, Alexander 
Trachtenberg, Fred M. Fine, Wil- 
liam Norman and Sidney Stein. 
Mrs. Marion Bachrach, an original 
defendant, was acquitted by Judge 
Bicks for lack of evidence when 
the prosecution concladed testi- 
mony of its 24 witnesses last 
month. 

The trial recessed Friday until 
Thursday, July 19. Testimony is 
expected to be concluded shortly 
thereafter and the case may go 
to the jury before the end of the 
montly. 


able Anan as not only allow- 
ut necessary.” 
Dr. Somerville was the sixth de- 
fense witness to testify in the 
| t control trial which began 
9, His testimony was limited |? J 
Judge Alexander Bicks who 
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Demo Fight on CG 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.~In the plushy Beverly Roo 


> 


j 


vil Rights Plank Shaping Up 


m of Chicago's lakefront Conrad Hilton Hotel, the debate will begin on 


Monday morning, Aug. 6, over the Democratic:platform. Party leaders admit that the week-long platform session to precede the - 
Democratic National Convention will be “roug -and-tumble, 


Prepared to Fight for 


Strong Rights Plank 


Minn. D-FL Instructs Its Delegates 


By C. ROSS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The state Democratic Farmer-Labor Party Convention 
that opened with cheers for Walter Reuther’s keynote address closed with adoption of 
a platform and resolutions in large measure representing the interests of working people, 


working farmers and the Negro 
people. | 

The 1,200 delegates voted unan- 
imously for a strong civil rights 
resolution which condemned the 
GOP alliance with the “segrega- 
tionist wing’ of the Democratic 
Party as responsible for blocking 
action on a more effective civil 
rights program. 

A deterbmined block of dele- 
gates led by a group of leaders of 
the NAACP and officials of the 
CIO quickly disposed of tentative 
efforts in committee to compromise 
the issue. The adopted resolution 
in the main represented policies 
introduced on behalf of the state 
council of the CIO and of the 
Hennepin County (Minneapolis) 
convention of the DFL. 

* 

THE resolution and_ platform 
called for use of the “full powers, 
and influence of the Federal gov-' 
ernment” to obtain “prompt and. 
full compliance” with the Supreme 
Court rulings on segregation, Fur- 
ther it urged: 

® Withholding of funds from 
any federal agency operating in 
defiance of Supreme Court rulings. 

© Amendment of House and 
Senate rules to block _filibusters. 

© Support by the President and 
adoption by Congress of legisla- 
tion for fair employment practices, 
protection to personal security 
and right to vote, strengthening 
civil rights division of Department 
of Justice. 

® Vigorous action by the De- 
partment of Justice to ptotect se-| 
curity of the person, the right to 
vote and the right to resort to the 
courts for enforcing constitutional} 
government. 

® Action by Congress to imple- 
ment the 14th Amendment which 
says the number of representatives| 
shall be reduced from states where} 
‘the right to vote has been abridg- 
ed. | 

® Strengthening of the state’ 
FEPC law in its operation elimin- 


| 
| 
: 


in Minnesota. 
* 

THE general attitude of the 
delegates, including a strong bloc 
of labor, working farmer and Ne- 
gro delegates, was that the DFL 
Party is a party of true liberaism, 
and that it ought to strongly rep- 
resent these principles in the na- 
tional Democratic Party. 

Senator. Humphrey was recom- 
mended as keynoter of the nation- 
al Democratic Convention and | 
candidate for Vice President in a 
special resolution. 

A strong unity spirit prevailed,' 


Conn. Demos Ask 
Firm Rights Stand 


| 
HARTFORD, Conn. — The 

Connecticut state Democratic 
convention adopted a resolution 
calling for a strong civil rights 
plank. It urged the full use of 
the federal government’s author- 
ity to force compliance with the 
Supreme Court's decision of 
segregation. Delegates to the 
Democratic national convention 
were instructed to fight for the 
binding of the national Demo- 
cratic party. to a firm civil rights 
stand. ,*. oe 


Truman Likes °52 “wm 
Plank on Rights 


ji 7. 


SEN. HUMPHREY 


overcoming many divisions that; 
resulted from the sharp Kefauver 
vs. Stevenson primary fight which 
found labor and farm leaders on 
beth sides of the lineups then. A 
National Convention delegation 
pledged to Kefauver was elected in 
that primary vote by popular man- 


position o1 many basic issues. 


the labor plank urging reestablish- | something which did not happen in 


off, forces on both sides of the 
civil rights issue are preparing 
for battle. However, the Dixie- 


crats can hardly hope to win 
the convention for a position fav- 
oring defiance of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court ruling on desegre- 
gation or a stand-pat attitude to- 
ward the obnoxious remnants of 
a feudal order in the South. | 
The best they can hope for is. 
ithe position being voi by the 
erates," the spokesmen of 
“gradualism” who favor letting the 
South adopt democracy “in its own 
te | 


good time.” 

THE selection here last week of 
Gov. Frank Clement of Tennessee 
as Democratic convention keynot-! 
er was seen as a concession to this 
“moderate” element. Democratic 
chairman Paul M. Butler assured 
the press that Gov. Clement “will 
cover rg oor in a way that 
Aes a will not be offensive to anyone.” | 
leased from the pledge to Kelauv-' The conciliatory elements in the 
er by his failure to secure the nom-| pemocratic Party leadership of 
ination. | finding a “unity formula” on the 

" ‘civil rights issue. Some even favor 

POLITICAL observers feel that) going no farther than the 1952 
a substantial group of the national) Democratic platform which spell- 
delegation | will fight strongly for) eq out nothing and merely assert- 
a showdown with the Dixiecrats,' eq that “we will continue our ef- 
in line with the official policy Of| forts to eradicate discrimination.” | 
the state convention. | However, there was some recog- 

The resolutions and draft plat-| nition that this is not 1952 in the 
form adopted show an advanced | fact that the Democratic Party has 
. ) ‘gone to the extent of sceduling a 
A highlight of the platform was full week of platform hearings, 


Former; President Truman 
gave support last week to “mod- 
erates” who oppose any change 
in the Democratic party's 1952 
civil rights plank. He said the 
Democratic party could stand 
on its old platform and need not 
change it because of the Su- 
preme Court ruling on jim- | 
crow schools. | 


ment of the principles of the Wag-! 1959. 
ner Act, institution of the six hour) Last week, the Republican Party 
also asked for “help from the pub- 


i 


j 
| Y 
j = 
; 


’ the sharpest fight is expected over the civil rights plank. Wit 
the hearings just three weeks | 7— ~ 


Labor Political 


Parleys Planned 


LABOR’S election campaign 
plans and legislative activities are 
scheduled for review at a series 
of six area conferences this month 
under the sponsorship of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education (COPE). 

International unions, central 
labor bodies,. political action 
committees and other local union 
groups have been asked to send 
delegates. 


The schedule of conferences 
and the states involved in each, 
as reported in the AFL-CIO 
News, July 7 issue: 

July 16—Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. : 

July 19—Hotel Statler, Hart- 
for, Conn.—Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, New 
Hempshire, Rhode Island and 
Vermont. 

July 24—Labor Temple, Port- 
land, Ore. —Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington and Wyo- 
ming. 

July 26—Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel San Francisco, Calif.— 
Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada and Utah. : 

Conferences for two other 
areas were to have been held this 
past week in Pittsburgh and Des 
Moines, for the states in these 


areas, 
-. 


96-member platform-drafting com- 
‘mittee, with two members from 


date. This Convention though led|day 30 hour week; unemployment 
by Stevenson forces, elected Ke-| compensation payments for 52 
fauver - pledged alternates and, weeks at two-thirds the weekly 


lic” in preparing its platform. Sen. each state, will hear testimony from 
Prescott Bush (R-Conn) announced ; Organizations and individuals on 


three additional delegates at large.| wage and workmen’s compensation that beginning Aug. 15, there domestic and foreign policy, 


Significantly of these three one payments at three-quarters weekly! would be five days of pre-conven-| 


was a leading official of the Unit- 
ed Steel Workers, CHO, one a Ne- 
gro newspaper editor and the third 
a rural legislator. 

A unanimous convention resolu- 
tion pledged the delegation to 
Stevenson if they should be re- 


There is little doubt that a strong 


wages, a higher minimum wage,/tion hearings in San Francisco,,case will be presented by those 
payment’ pf unemployment com- conducted by the GOP resolutions) who want the Democrats to take a 


pensation |to strikers. 

The farm plank opposed the 
Benson policies and sliding scale 
parity, and called for safeguarding, 
(Continued on Page 13) | 


want to consider a wide —_ of 
opinion,’ Sen. Bush declared. 
* 


AS FOR the Democrats, their 


Conservative Lawyers Make Recommendations 


Urge Limit to Witchhunts in Government 


NEW YORK.—(FP)—A proposal to lift federal security screening from 75% of the. 


‘committee, which he heads. “Wejclear-cut and detailed stand for 


‘civil rights. The fight will be made 
for a plank approximating the so- 
called “Michigan Declaration,” 
adopted by the Democratic Party 
in that state and since approved 
by other state party organizations, 
young Democrat organizations as 
well as other groups. 
* 


* TO WORK out strategy on civil 
rights at the convention, a con- 
ference was held in Chicago last 


civilian government workers now covered was made by a committee of leading lawyers.| week, called by Councilman Earl 


The reduction would be from 6 millio 


tions were made after more than, 


'a years study by a special com-|t | 
ation of desctimination in housing,mittee ef the Assn. of the Bar of! applications of hard and fast se- 


the City of New York. The 300-; 
page report published July 9 ac-' 
cepts the need for a national se- 
curity program to protect the na-. 
tion against the threat of com- 
munisnt but found the existing sys- 
tem to be inefficient and Hermfal, 
actually undermining security by 
preventing the free interchange of 
scientific information. The lawyers 
also found the risk program dam- 
aged the sense of unity and self-' 
confidence that make for what they 
termed “positive” security. 

The committee advocated con- 
fining security check coverage to | 
so-called “sensitive” positions, 
which would cut present coverage 
from six million to 1,500,000; aboli-' 
tion of the Port Security Program’ 
under which alleged subversives 
are screenéd off the docks and 
ships; and elimination of the In- 
ternational Organizations Employ- 
es Loyalty Program, because such 
employes “have no access.to clas-| 
sified information.” 

* 

ALSO advocated abolition of the 
Attorney General's list of allegedly, 
subversives organizations, unless’ 
the list is substantially modified. | 
The report recommended : further: 

© “Common senge™ judgment of 


’ 


, 


ployes under charges by continu- 


‘ 


maintained for the triumph of our 


‘Gf oun! ideals: would make other na- 


ni persons now covered to 1,500,000. The recommend 


d- 


— 


he whole man, rather than narrow | 
curity regulations. 

© A central screening board to 
reduce needless charges. 

® Improved hearing procedures, 
including} the expanded right of 
confronting accusers when consis- 
tent with security. 

© Improved treatment of em- 


ing salary. 

® Reimbursement of lawyers’ 
fees to government employes who 
are cleared of charges. 

® Opportunity for accused job 
a Lrg and probationary em- 
ployes to offer evidence in their 
own behalf. | 

® Authorization for screening 
and hearing boards to call: both 
government and employe witness- 


’ 
| 
i 


es under) subpena. 
® Check on the tendency toward! 
“top secret” or “secret.” 
* 

“THERE is no irreconcilable con-. 
flict between liberty of the citizens 
on the one side and national secur- 
ity on the other,” the report stated. 
‘Both liberty and security must be 


cause in| the world. The surrender 


tions’ turn “away from: us; . .;. ‘5e- 


rather than in opposition to it.” 


The Bar Association committee's 
report confirms the findings of two 
Senate committees showing “wide- 
spread abuses in the federal se- 
curity program,” commented Jos- 
eph L. Rauh, Jr., national chairman 
Oo 


tion. , 

“Their thoughtful report is the 
complete answer to Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell’s and Civil Service 
Commission Chairman Young's 
election year efforts to reverse the 


Supreme Court with legislation re- 


applying the federal security pro- 


gram to all federal employes,” Rauh 
added. “We urge every member 0 


the House and Senate to study this) 


report before voting to put all gov- 
ernment employes back under this 
oppressive program.” 


In Washington some days earlier, 


nell and~ Young—openly backed 
legislation to circumvent the high 
court ruling limiting the security 
program to ‘sensitive positions. 
Measures to that end have been in- 


troduced in the House by Rep. 
Francis Walter (D-Pa) and in the| 
Senate by Sens. Joseph R. McCar-|issue of the 1956 campaign, 
Mundt (R-! struggle here in Chicago will be to 


thy (R-Wis), Karl E. 
SD) ‘and.. James 
Miss) 9° | 


Americans for Democratic Ac-’ 


Q,. Eastland (Ds) 


| Brown of New York City. It was 
‘learned that this parley was plan- 


‘curity is gained through liberty;ned among delegates at the recent 


convention of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People in San Francisco. At 
a caucus of Democratic leaders 
there, it was péinted out (a) that 
.a Democratic candidate and plat- 
‘form which are weak on the civil 
‘rights issue would result in the loss 
'ot many votes, and (b) that in 16 
| pivotal states and 60 congressional 
districts where the Negro vote is 
'decisive, the Democratic position 
‘on civil rights could determine the 
‘outcome. 

The follow-up conference in Chi- 
cago was called not only to work 
out Democratic convention strat- 
egy but also to plan the most effec- 
tive work in the states during these 
weeks before the convention opens. 
* 

THE Democratic Party head- 
quarters both in Washington and 
_at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi- 


| over-classification of information as; the administration—through Brow-'cago were still receiving requests 


from groups which want to present 
‘platform testimony. Major repre- 
'sentations are to be made by the 
AFL-CIO and by the national lead- 
ership conference on civil rights. 

With civil rights emerging 
more and more clearly as a one 
the 


‘compel the Democrats .to meet this 
issue head-on. +. avers 
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Rembrandt—One of Mankind’s Great Teachers 


His art depicted the nobility of the poor. 
“A new and startling thought in his time” 
Finkelstein, prominent art critic writes. 
Rembrandt, born July 15, 1606, is honored 


today by the World Peace Council on this 


350th anniversary. 


' By SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 


Rembrandt van Rijn, the 
great Dutch artist who lived 
from 1606 to 1669, is one of 
the few painters, perhaps 
the only one, ever to have 
had a motion picture made 
about his life. The movie, even 
though it featured Charles 
Laughton, was not a very accu- 
rate one, and since Rembrandt 
had a sense of humor, if by some 
miracle he would have seen it, 
he would have Jaughed rather 


than wept_at it. Yet it is a signi- 


ficant fact that the motion pic- 
ture was made, for he certainly 
didi’'t live an outwardly thrilling 
or adventurous life. It indicates 
that he was one of those artists 
whose name is known far and 
wide, and cherished by people 
whether or not they have any 
special interest in painting. In a 
similar way, the name -Shakes- 
peare is known to people over 
the world, whether or not they 
have any special interest in Eng- 
Jish literature. 
* 

WHAT is it that gave Rem- 
brandt this unshakable world 
greatyess? It was not that he was 
a great draftsman and colorist. 
He was these things, of course, 
but there were others in the Hol- 
land of his time who could also 
draw and handle color very 
b-autifully. It was the use to 
wich he put this technique, arid 

ic deep, penetrating interest in 
eal life, which impelled him to 

rch alwavs for new means to 

"e line and color a more mal- 

able, subtle and delicate in- 

ment in his hand. 

Rembrandt was one of the 

t educators of human socie- 

. He transformed people's way 

looking at their fellow human 
beings. He did this with such 
originalitv, and at the sume time 
such truth, that after his work 
became known, it became im- 
possible to look at people in any 
other way, without descending 

to the most frightful backward- 
HESS. 

The great lesson which Rem- 
brandt taught through his work 
was the humanity of the com- 


mon, ordinary people, the poor, — 


the sneered at and rejected. 
This was a new and startling 
thought in his time. It was made 
— of course, by the great 
listoric eventS about him, no- 


TV VIEWS | 


to see themselves; strong and 


taly the revolutionary rise of the 
Dutch Republic, winning its 
freedam in fierce struggle 
against the domination of ce. 
dal-minded Spain. But in the 
independent Holland that em- 
erged, there were sharp class 
divisions. . 


The mereantile class grew 
rich, while the poor were mean- 
ly exploited. The Dutch mer- 
chants, great traders and explor- 
ers, also began building vast 
colonial holdings, aad canyng 
on the slave trade. They foun 
themselves engaged in war with 
their former allies, the equally 
grasping |merchants of England 
(a war which, incidentally, re- 
sulted in|the transfer of our own 
New York from Dutch hands to 
English, in 1664-1674). 

* 


IN the Dutch art of Rem- 
brandt’s time, portraits of mer- 
chants now were favored instead 
of portraits of the feudal aris- 
tocracy. And instead of mytho- 
logical scenes of Greek and Ro- 
man gods and goddesses, there 
were direct and straightforward 
pictures of real life: rolling 
farm-lands, taverns, fishermen 
setting out to sea, middle class 
people in their daily wccupa- 
tions. All of such threads Rem- 
brandt took up and = handled 
superbly, 

He was a rounded artist, see- 
ing life in its many sides. But 
he went deeper than simply 
holding up a mirror to the 
changing pattern of life in his 
time. | 
He was a deep moral thinker. 
interested not in the platitudes 
of his time, such as that honesty 
is the best policy, and that it is 
better to save money than to 
spend it, but in the real moral 
standards, and in what went on 
in people's minds. Why should 
there be ri\ and poor? Were 
not all people brothers? Had not 
merchants and beggars fought 
together against the Spanish 
overlords? 

* 


REMBRANDT did not attack 
the rich of his time. He respect- 
ed the merchants as people who 
had helped erect the republic. 
And in his early work which 
made him the most admired 
painter in Holland, he painted 
them, with magnificent “pres- 
ence,” pretty much as they liked 


rather self-satisfied. 


But as he went on, he saw 


that they were really weaker 

ple, more troubled inwardly, 

ding themselves beset by 
forces which they had hel 
set into motion, but couldn't 
control. When he began to, paint 
“successful” people in this way, 
they were less enthusiastic about 
his work. 

His commissions fell off, and 
he found himself in financial 


~ — 


oe 


Dunninger 


By BEN LEVINE 

“THE Search for Bridéy 
Murphy” will now cost you 
50 cents instead of $3.75, for 
it has been published as a 


pocket book, but the price 

is still too high. The Journal- 

American recently did a fine job 

of exposing the scientific pre- 

tensions of Morey Bernstein, the 

hypnotist-author. Its reporters 

uncovered the interesting fact, 

among others, 

that Mr. Ruth 

Simmons, who 

under a_ trance 

had “recalled” 

a former exis- 

tence as Bridey 

Murphy in Ire- 

Jand, actually, 

when she was 

a little girl, was 

acquainted 

with a neigh- 

bor named bridey Murphy. 
Tre reporters’ legwork was 

probably more effective in de- 

moshing Mr. Bernstein’s claim 

that the solid scientific _ brain- 

work in “A Scientifie Report on 


the Search for Bridey Murphy,” 
which for $3.50 will straighten 
out those who paid $3.75 to be 
confused) by Mr. Bernstein. 


Exposures like these are to be 
welcomed because, as Ashley 
Montagu pointed out in a re- 
cent N. Y. Times book review, 
they serve to “dispel fear, anxiety, 
contusion and false hopes.” 

TELEVISION has a natural 
bent for) the occult, the super- 
natural and the superstitious, 
but most. of this phantasmagoria 
is not taken seriously except by 
sensitive children, pediatricians 
and Dr. James Banks Rhine, 


parapsychologist of Duke Uni-| 


versity. 
Take| the case of Dunninger, 


the “world’s greatest mentalist” | 


who performs Wednesdays. at 
8:30 p.m. on Channel 7. I imag- 
ine that| most of Dunninger’s au- 


dience lopk on him the way I; 
do, as a magician whose decep- | 
tions fool the eye but do not 
weaken |the mind. We recognize |. 
his claims to extra-sensory per- | 
ception as the magician’s familiar | , 
id we would look on | 

take him seriously as | 


patter, 
those w 


we would regard the farmer boy 
at a country fair who buys a 
money-making machine and ex- 
pects to be a Rockefeller. 


When we hear Dunninger ad- 
mit modestly that he is only 90 
percent successful, we recognize 
the expert voice of the p mem 
man who knows the dullness of 
perfection and we appreciate the 
shrewdness of the builtin alibi. 

Dunninger, like a good show- 
man-acrobat (he has fete about 
40 years in the telepathy busi- 
ess) sometimes pretends difficul- 
ties that do not exist, but some- 
times he really seems to slip, and 
then he lets us snatch a mo- 
mentary glimpse nto his 
methods, 

A WAC Colonel and a WAC 
troop were recently on the cast of 
a Dunninger drama. All the 
young ladies wote uniforms, and 
Dunninger, by reading the col- 
onel’s mind, was supposed to pick 
out the young lady who was not a 
WAC. He failed three times. But 
the only one who appeared to 
be embarrassed was the poor 
WAC colonel for Dunninger had 
her believing it. was her mind, 
and not his, that was confused. 

This technique reminded me 
of the one card trick I was ever 


able to do, since it required no. 


diffeulties. -But this didn't 
change him. He turned for his 
subjects to the poor, the beggars, 
the serving maids, the coach- 
men, the Jews who lived near 
him in Amsterdam. 

In its way, it was a little rev- 
olution in art history. He was 
the first great painter, to devote 
himself to portraits, not because 
the subjects were rich enough to 
buy his work, but because they 
were deep and interesting -hu- 


man beings, whose humanity he 
wants to proclaim to the world. 

And so he painted the lines of 
misery and suffering, with at the 
same time a deep tenderness and 
love, which gave the world new 
standards of beauty. His art pro- 
claimed that all human beings 
are beautiful, if we can see them 
as kin to us, as brothers, as peo- 
ple with hopes, yearnings, loves 
and sorrows no different from 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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sleight of hand or any other skill. 
J learned it when a child, from a 
book called “Rainy Day Diver- 
sions’ by Carolyn Wells. You 
wrote the name of a playing card 
on a piece of paper which you 
put face down on the table. Then 
the subject, by a series of choices, 
seemed to pick the very card you 
had written down. The trick con- 
sisted in the ambiguous meaning 
given to the word “pick.” 

I learned from this experience 
in miracle-working never to draw 
theological conclusions from my 
ignoranee,™~ 


* 


HARRY RAYMOND tells me 
magicians know how Dunninger 
performs the amazing feat of 
reading the serial numbers of a 
dollar bill hidden in a sealed en- 
velope. Harry, however, abides 
by the magicians’ craft fules and 
he will not divulge the secret to 
me. : 


Maurice Zolotow, in “It Takes 
All Kinds,” says you can buy a 
book that will instruct you in 
50 methods of reading messages 
in sealed: envelopes, which con- 
stitutes a large part of the Dun- 
ninger miracles. 

Dunninger, according to Zolo- 
tow, has “read the minds” of Tru- 
man, FDR, Eleanor. Roosevelt, 


{ 


given ~b 


the Pope, Thomas Edison, Dew- 
ey, Jack Benny, etc. Browsing 
among these minds has not made 
Dunninger over-wise, however, 
for he never offers advice on 
politics, nor, as I gather from 
Zolotow's account, is his private 
conversation particularly illum- 
inating. 

Even as a child on the East 
Side (he lived at 210 Chrystie St. 
and later moved to the Bronx 
and attended Eyander Childs 
High School), Dunninger claim- 
ed to read his teachers’ minds,, 
but this, according to Zolotow, 
did not help his report cards. 

a 


INDICATIONS have _ been 
Dunninger that he 
really believes some of his mind- 
reading claims. In general, how- 
ever, he has avoided the pseudo- 
scientific claptrap of the psy- 
chical societies. He has refused 
Dr. Rhine’s offér to test his 
“extra-sensory. powers in the 
Duke University laboratory of 
parapsychology. Dr. Rhine 
argued that Dunninger's claimg 
were hurting “serious research 
in telepathy. 

In this dohots I am inclined 
to side with Dunninger. Mind- 
reading belongs to the stage, to” 

(Continued on-Page 14) 
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~The American Road to Socialism 


By Albert E. Blumberg 


FOR SOME time now 
American Communists have 
been engaged in a wide- 
ranging discussion, They 
are taking that “new look” 
at all problems called for by 
Comrades Dennis and Gates at 
Carnegie Hall in January. 

Thanks to the initiative of the 
Daily Worker, the discussion has 
reached a breadth and intensity 
without precedent in the history 
of the movement. Past habits and 
practices that stifled discussion 
are being pushed aside. The 
initial indispensable condition for 
= vigor and growth— 

roadest membership participa- 
tion in debate on theory, policy, 
tactics, organization and methods 
of work—is gradually being re- 
stored. This is the real point, 
and not whether anyone agrees 
with all the opinions expressed— 
which of course no one does. 

However, as the discussion 
now asumes a more organized 
form:around the Dennis-Weiss- 
Lightfoot reports for the Nation- 
al Committee and the results of 
the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, 
it seems to me that it is in order 
to focus attention more sharply 
on the nature and objectives of 
the discussion. These comments, 
in outline form, are intended to 
contribute to that end. 

L, The Basis of the Party 

Discussion 

To begin with, our discussion 
should be viewed not in isola- 
tion but as an integral part of a 
general process of re-examina- 
tion taking place today here and 
abroad among all kinds of politi- 
cal groupings. In its essence, 
this re-examination is touched off 
by the urgent need to study and 
react to the new world of the 
mid-'50’s—a world marked by 
new prospects of a lasting peace, 
the dawning of the age of atomic 
energy and automation, the 
break-up of the vast colonial 
empires, the great advances of 
socialism. 

The point of departure for 


our reassessment of past policies 


and future perspectives should 
therefore be a re-study of our 
own country and the needs of 
its workingclass and people 
against the background of this 
new objective situation. 
II, The Dennis Report 

In this light, Comrade Dennis’ 
report for the National Comit- 
tee performs, in my opinion, a 
vital function. Reviewing our 
past 10 years, it places before all 
of us the responsibility to follow 
suit and to dig into the nature 
and source of our errors in esti- 
mates and tactics. which have 
contributed to our relative isola- 
tion from the labor and people’s 
movement. It traces the prime 
source of our errors to left- 
sectarianism and to our inability 
or refusal over the years to com- 
bat it effectively. 

(I thoroughly agree with this 
conclusion, both in general and 

cifically in regard to the field 
4 litical action in which I've 
had .a particular responsiblity. 
Not only did I share in the mis- 
taken estimate around the forma- 
tion.of the Progressive Party and 
fits continuation after’ 1948, but 


I helped cs gpm the errors by 
a ‘mechanical and rigid imple- 
mentation of wrong sere. 

» The-importance-of ‘this . g 
should net be «obscured ‘ by’ cer- 
tain faults in its presentation. I 


lan 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. 

We print in this issue the sec- 
ond articles that have been re- 
ceived, 

The discussion now being in- 
initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 
has been intense debate in the 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on. There are differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a-whole 
host of questions. There is noth- 
ining alarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 
member honestly and frankly 


states his or her position, can 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a stronger party and one 
more capable of truly serving 


and advancing the welfare of 


the American people and the 
cause of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further deepen our 
understanding of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well as _ increasingly 
bring forth much more _think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives. 

We urge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this discus- 
S$10n, 

DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
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think the report gives insufficient 


weight to the fight against sec- | 


tarianism in 1952-5, beginning 
with the Draft Resolution; it fails 
to take into account the substan- 
tial (if minority) section of our 
membership who are in the main- 
stream organizations, and do no: 
consider Tennosives, and indeed 
are not, isolated; and creates too 
negative an impact in its proper 
concern to be sharply critical and 
self-critical. 

But the ringing call to get rid 
of left-sectarian estimates: and 
tactics is sound. Removing sec- 
tarian blinders is a necessary first 
step if we are to take a really 
fresh look at ourselves and 
our role. 

The report, however,.seems to 
me to be inadequate in two re- 
spects. The one is the failure, in 
examining the sources of left- 
sectarianism, to explore the role 
of sectarian, mechanical and 
obsolete elements in our Amer- 
ican Marxist theory. Such an 
inquiry would give added depth 
to our explanation of the roots 
of sectarianism. What is more, 
it would stimulate a_ bolder, 
more — review of our 
theory as well as our policy, 
tactics and methods. It would 
help make clear that the need 
for a new look at our situation 
arises not alone from our errors 
—and those of Marxists abroad, 
as revealed at the 20th Congress 
—but from the new objective 
situation of the mid-'50’s. 

The \ second—unavoidable at 
the timie—is in the handling of 
the party situation and perspec- 
tives. Written as the impact of 
the 20th Congress findings and 
revelations was just beginning to 
register, the NC report could not 
give a full estimate of the devel- 
oping situation in the party. As 
a consequence, althbugh it open- 
ed up discussion in an excellent 
way on key features of a futuré 
perspective—sueh as the question 
of a new mass party of socialism— 
the report was not able to project 
perspectives clearly in relation to 
the present. 

Iil. The Situation in the Party 


Reactions to the combined 
impact of the Dennis report and 
the 20th Congress indicate sev- 
eral conflicting trends. To secure 
a general estimate of the party 
Situation, it is necessary to note 
these trends and evaluate their 
relative weight. ! 

Roughly they include: (1) out- 
right panic or loss of faith (in 
socialism, or, what is more fre- 
quent, in the party). While there 
are many in and arourid the 
party Who have adopted a wait- 
and-see attitude, experience in a 
number of areas shows that very 
few have abandoned ‘ship. This 
trend is real, but it is quite small, 
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and is not our main problem 
today. 

(2) Take-things-in-stride (“We 
have had crises before”). This 
trend underestimates and lags 
behind the situation; it holds 
back a collective search for an- 
swers; its very sterility feeds the 
conditions that produce a loss of 
faith. This trend, I believe, was 
the main initial danger, but is 
now declining under the impact 
of events. 

(3) Recognizes the party to be 
in an unprecedented critical 
situation, whose solution de- 
mands bold, creative and radical 
measures. It is this trend, in my 
opinion, which must be en- 
couraged. 

Throughout the party there 
is general agreement—often ex- 
pressed very sharply—on — the 
urgent need to end bureaucracy 
in big and “little” matters, to 


democratize methods and or- 
ganization, welcome and stimu- 
late membership initiative, listen 
to and learn from non-party 
people. This is all to the good, 
and provides a basis for_ taking 
many steps even before the next 
convention. 

But on the fundamental ques- 
tions of theory and policy there 
is, still I believe, a sharp diver- 
gence. On the one hand, the dis- 
cussion thus far reveals a strong 
leftist current. This current sees 
the answer to our problems ex- 
clusively in a change of methods, 
leadership, etc., while clinging 
to past theory and policy. It is 
reflected in the thinking of those 
who use the term “constitutional 
Communist” as<a term of deri- 
sion, pin the label “Browderism” 
on any search for new solutions, 
and ignore or reject the perspec- 
tive outlined in the Dennis report 
of a new mass party of socialism. 
In my opinion, the main barrier 
to the basic changes which our 
party must make is this left- 
sectarianism in the realm of the- 
ory and policy. 

The discussion, on the other 
hand, also reveals a strong de- 
mand for'a basic re-orientation 
in our thinking. In this connec- 
tion, the Daily Worker editorials 
and some of its columns have 
initjated a sharp fight against 
sectarian dogmatism and for an 
independent, critical, American 
Marxist approach to our prob- 
lems, an approach which candid- 
ly acknowledges our past mis- 
takes. Despite some serious “ex- 
cesses” which repel many who 
need to.be won, this fight has 
been an invaluable contribution 
to clearing the way for a new 
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orientation in the pre-convention 
period. 

The working out of this 
orientation should be spurred on 
by the fact that ours is not a 
crisis cf retreat, Our critical 
situation does not result from an 
unfavorable domestic and world 
picture. On the contrary, since 
the objective situation is quite 
favorable, a solution to our party 
situation clearly lies within our 
power. 

What is needed, it seems to 
me, is nothing less than a thor- 
ough-going re-examination not 
only of our estimates, tactics 
and methods of organization, 
but of our whole basic theory. 
This re-examination, I feel, 
should move along such lines as 
the following: 

First, it should take as its 
starting-point a Marxist assess- 
ment of the new world of the 
mid-50's and the specific features 
of our country and its labor, 
Negro, ‘farm, liberal and left 
movements. 

Second, it should be governed 
not by the fear of “throwing 
Marxism overboard,” but by the 
need to answer the question: 
“What is a valid Marxist outlook 
in the USA today, as distinguish- 
ed, say, from the 20's and 30's?” 

Third, it should seek. pain- 
stakingly to free our American 
Marxist theory from (1) aspects 
of Marxism valid for another 
country but wrongly applied to 
the USA; (2) distortions of 
Marxism, especially certain anti- 
democratic aspects of Soviet de- 
velopment revealed in the re- 
valuation of Stalin; (3) generally 
outmoded doctrine, particularly 
in reference to the transition to 
Socialism. 

Fourth, it should give special 
attention to past differences be- 
tween Social-Democratic and 
Communist concepts of social 
change and development. What 
was the origin of these differ- 
ences? Have the events of the 
past decade narrowed these 
differences? 

Fifth, it should strive not only 


i 


for specific answers to specific | 


questions, but attempt to outline 
the main essentials of an over-all 
American Marxist democratic 


socialist outlook, based on the 


necessity for socialism, on the 


class struggle, and on the pri- 


mary role of the workingclass. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) | 


Says Negro People Have Right to 
Raise Self Determination Slogan 


By BERNARD (New York) 


I BELIEVE that the rea- 
sons given by Eugene Den- 
nis in his report for drop- 
ping the slogan of self- 
determination for the Black 
Belt are not valid even though 
the decision itself is correct. 
And since, in my opinion, the 
slogan may become a correct 
one at some future time, I am 
stating. my views on the. sub- 
ject. , eM 
Self-determination is a right 
which, under capitalism, is 
sometimes accorded to and 
sometimes denied-to non-inde- 
péndent an depending on 
the relationship’ of forces. The 
demand is sometimes raised by 


a dependent people itself and 
sometimes by a government 
with designs on them. For ex- 
ample, the people of Cyprus 
demand the right of self-deter- 
mination and the same slogan 
is raised by Greece which wants 


“‘*~ ay al 
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' the U.S. will take the 


to annex Cyprus. The disposi- 
tion of the demand is deter- 
mined by the relative strength 
of the contestants. No capitasist 
government ever gives up the 
exploitation of a dependent peo- 
ple unless forced in some man- 
ner to do so. 

Socialist governments take 
the position that all peoples 
have the right of self-determi- 
nation. Under this policy a 
future socialist government in 
ition 
that any naiton then under the 
domination of the U. S. will 
have the right of self-determina- 


tion. This will. apply to Puerto. 
Rico and Hawaii, and if at that 
time the’ Neztopeople consti- , 

(Continued on Page 8) J 
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We Must Blame Ou 


By GEORGE SAMSON 
(New York) 

THE PEOPLE, and in 
the first place the working 
class, is the mother earth of 
the Communist Party. It is 


its source of strength. Just 
as the separation of Antaeus from 
his mother earth resulted in his 
weakness, so isolation from the 
people resulted in our becoming 
sterile. ‘Therefore, in the present 
discussion: a majer portion must 
deal with the problem of ending 
our isolation. The questions of 
making a correct estimate of the 
present sjiuation and the working 
out of correct policies in a large 
degree are dependent on this. 

However, before we can dis- 
cuss how to end our isolation we 
must first find out how we got 
there: that is, seek in the most 
profound way and with the most 
soul-searching self-criticism the 
source of our isolation, In this 
no individual, individual leader, 
or collective body has a right to 
escape its particular respousibil- 
ity. 

In his report to the recent en- 
larged meeting vf the National 
Committee, Eugene Dennis an- 
swers this question in the lollow- 
ing way: 

“The causes for the Party's 
weakened base and its increased 
isolation—in some cases relative, 
in others absolute—are largely 
to be found in adverse objective 
factors (my emphasis). These are 
a consequence in the first place 
of sharp, costly, and continuing 
political attacks and repressiions 
against the Party, the left wing 
and other democratic forces.” 

Later in dealing with the sub- 
jective factor, that is the respon- 
sibility of our Party, he tends to 
place this question in such a way 
as to indicate that we didnt have 
to become as isolated as we did. 
However, the emphasis persists 
that it was the objective factors, 
those things over which we had 
no contro] that is the main reason 
for our isolation. It is my opinion 
that both from a theoretical and 
practical point of view this is 
wrong. 

Theoretically; 1) it places in 
the hands of the bourgeoisie the 
power to determine whether we 

- will have intrinsic relations with 
the people. In order to isolate us, 
all they have to do is introduce 
repressive measures. 2) It does 
not fully recognize the relation- 
ship between objective conditions 
and the role of the Party; that is, 
that a Party and Party leader- 
ship must have the ability to 

wickly recognize and estimate 
the changes in objective condi- 
tions, aaa quickly work out the 
necessary changes in _ policy, 
methods of work, forms of organ- 
ization, mass methods of work, 
etc. Having the ability to do 
this would mean that regardless 


of the objective conditions, we bers in important trade unions. 


would always retain our connec- 
tions with the people and con- 
stantly increase them. 3) It takes 
away the major responsibility 
from where it rightfully belongs, 
from the Party, its leadership in 
the first place the National Com- 
mittee. 

From the practical viewpoint 
I wish to give the example of an 
area where a recent estimate of 
the area leadership was that not 
only wa the Party not isolated, 
but that it was never less isolated. 
How did this come about? A 
little less than four years ago 
there was a change in leadership. 
The new leadership was deeply 
concerned about the isolation of 
our organization and began a 
most serious search for its roots. 
It was our conviction then and 
still is, that the Party generally 
suffers from the following three 
most serious weakness. 


1. The major one is the com- 
paratively low ideological level 
of our Party membership and its 
leaders in its understanding of 
Marxism-Leninism and the abil- 
ity to apply it to the U.S. Speci- 
fically, we have utterly failed to 
make a study of the history of 
the people of the U.S., espcially 
the workingelass. And an abso- 
Intely inadequate effort to strug- 
gle against the dogmatic influ- 
ence in our Party. 

2. The poor class composition 

“of our Party. In a Party which 
lays claim to being the vanguard 
of the workingclass in a country 
that is the most high} industrial- 
ized, the majority i our mem- 
bers are non-workingclass. We 
are especially weak among work- 
ers in the basic industries; that 
is, where we sheuld be strongest. 

3. An inadequate under- 
standing and applicatiion of the 
principles of democratic central- 
ism: especially the features of 
criticism and self-criticism, con- 
trol of the carrying out of deci- 
sions. We have distorted the role 
of individual leaders, especially 
the full timers, and leadership 
bodies to the point where we 
had plenty of centralism and 
very little democracy. We failed 
in practice to consistently strug- 
gle against the expedient (prag- 
matic) methods of work exsisting 
in our organization. 

Having made the above analy- 
sis, we determined on a path of 
ideological struggle and a plan 
of action to overcome these 
weaknesses. We determined not 
to be swayed from our path by 
the varying pressures, no matter 
trom what source, The’ results 
achieved proved the correctness 
of our position. Some of the more 
important of these are: 

1. Almost every member in 
the area is now part of an im- 
portant mass organization. To a 
great degree these members have 
become -a¢ctive and have influ- 

ence. A large portion are mem- 


2. A 300 percent increase in 
the number of people in impor- 
tant indust with a conse- 

uent manyfold increase in our 
A Ya clubs. These people also 
to a great degree are active and 
have become part of the impor- 
tant struggles of the unions, to 
to which they belong. 


$. A 300 percent increase in 
the circulation of the Daily and 
Sunday Worker. ey) 

4. Every member is a reader 
of Political Affairs. 

These and other important re- 
sults were not achieved without 
a constant ideological struggle 
against pressures from various 
directions to change our course. 
We had to constantly resist the 
effect of objective conditions to 
force us back into isolation. We 
had to resist the influence of 
some sections of our non-work- 
ingclass membership not to car- 
ry out our plans. Many times we 
had to oppose the proposals of 
our state leaders that we felt 
would force us back into the rut 
of expedient and ragmatic 
me $s of work which in turn 
would have resulted in our iso- 
lation. 

What were some of the meth- 
ods that we introduced and 
fought for: 

The struggle to put into prac- 
tice the principle developed to a 
high level by the Chinese Party 
of “from the masses, to the 
masses. The first step to do this 
was to become part of the 
masses, especially the working- 
class. To accomplish this we 
struggled for a policy of concen- 
tration in the important indus- 
tries im our area. As part of this 
we attempted to convince a 
number of non - workingclass 
comrades to go to work in indus- 
try. In spite of the sceptics, we 
were able to convince about 75 
percent of the group that was 
asked to do this. At this point it 
is important to point out that in 
the reports made at the Nation- 
al Committee meeting there is 
not a single mention of the key 
question of concentration. ‘This 
to me is indicative of a trend 
now developing among our lead- 
ership of underestimating the de- 
cisive role of the workingclass. It 
is also indicative of their isola- 
tion from: the workingclass and 
the people .in general as well as 
the Party membership, resulting 
in an incapacity to chart the 
course necessary for us to end 
our isolation. : 

Another method that we strug- 
gled for was to make the Party 
club the spokesman for the Par- 
ty in the area or shop in which 
it operated. The club was hot to 
be by-passed in anything which 
was its concern. It was to make 
policy and carry out the activity 
in its area of responsibility, This 
was done in cooperation with 
the area leadership. In order to 
do this we many times had to 
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Says Negro People Have Right to 


(Continued from Page 7) 
tute a nation, it will apply to 
them. But, except under so- 
cialism, raising the slogan of 
self-determination implies a de- 
sire to separate from the domi- 
nant country, as is the case 
with Cyprus. 

While it is alwavs’ permissible 
to discuss: theory, and vhile 
every nation, including the Ne- 
gro nation, is entitled to self- 
eterminatiop, aid while the 
Negro people have the right to 
raise this demand at any time 
they want’ to, it was incorrect 
for the Communist 
raise the slogan on ifs own it- 
itiative. The CP does not have 
the right to tell tlie Negro peo- 
ple what slogans they’ shall 
raise or to raise slogans for 
them. For the Party’ to raise 
this slogan for the’ Negroes in 
the U.S. was equivalent to de- 
manding separation, and since 
ihnereé was no demand on the 
pat of the Negro peuple! for 


Party to 


separation, it gave the appear- 
ance of a desire on the part of 
the CP fer such sepafation of 
the Negro people. 

As a matter of fact, the Ne- 
gro people have ‘never consid- 
ered that demanding the right 
of ‘self-détermination -was good 
strategy in their fight for free- 
dom. But to draw from this the 
conclusion that they have al- 
ready exercised their right and 
have elected to merge with the 
rest of the U.S. is unrealistic. 
All that they have decided is 
that’ the best strategy in their 
striigelé for freedom is to de- 
mand equal rights with the 
white. people. This is sensible 
strategy. It wins them the sup- 
port of most of the white peo- 
ple, including many important 
elements of the ruling class. ‘Io 
demand ‘separation at this time 


would alienate most of that sup- 


port. 
‘Whether, having achieved 
tlieir civil ‘tights, the Negro: peo- 


ple will then demaiid the right 
of self-determipation. has  cer- 
tainly not been decided by them 
yet. Actually, it is only after 
equality has been obtained that 
the Negro people will for the 
first time be in a_ position to 
decide whether they want to 
separate. If they do, they will 
raise the slogan of -self-determi- 
nation and the Party will sup- 
port them. 


The choice of | integration 
which the Negro people have 
now apparently made was made 


under duress and is not bind- 
ing. How often has a southern 
Negro said:. “We do not want 
social equality. We. only want 
the right to work?” Did that 
express a free choice or a choice 
under duress? Or was it no 
choice at all and only a matter 


. of strategy? What would hap- 


pen to the NAACP im the South 


if it raised the slogan’ of ‘separa-"’ 
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tion- from the’ U.S.#is >!) 


oppose the expedient (pragmat- 
ic) proposals of one or another 
state leader who demanded 
“quick,” but of course not last- 
ing results, , 

We felt that we had fo do 
away with a situation in which 
Party members did nothing but 
engage in inner-Party activity. 
We therefore decided upon and 
fought for a policy of combin- 
ing in évery member and every 
leader both mass and inner-Par- 
ty activity. Today there is not a 
single member ce does only in- 
ner-Party activity. At the same 
time it was our feeling that the 
Party leadership of the clubs 
and the area could only be those 
that were leaders of the people 
and in the first place the work- 
ingclass. Therefore changes 
were made in this direction un- 
til everyone, including the area 
chairman, consisted of this type 
of member. The qualifications for 
membership on the area leader- 
ship body was whether the com- 
rade was a mass worker and 
leader, whether he was able to 
reflect the thinking of the people 
he worked with, and whether he 
did independent thinking. 


Here again on occasion we ran 
into tonllict with members of 
the state leadership. For in- 
stance, about a month before the 
20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party we had a dis- 
cussion on the peace question. 
The person making the report 
criticized some of the foreign 
policy tactics of the Soviet Un- 
ion at the time that Stalin was 
alive. The comrade from the 
state leadership was amazed that 
such a person was a member of 
the area leadership. 


Later another comrade in the 
state leadership suggested to the 
person who made the report on 
the peace question that he drop 
out since his ideas were alien to 
the Party. It should be apparent 
now even to these two and other 
“Johnny Come Latelys” from the 
siate leadership whose ideas 
were alien to the Party. 


It might be mentioned at this 
point that while these state com- 
rades have jumped on the band- 
wagon and joined in the general 
criticism of Stalin, etc. and even 
of the National Committee, as 
yet there is not the slighest hint 
of self-criticism on their part. 

I might add at this point that 
in my opinion the most serious 
feature lacking in the present 
discussion is that of self-criticism 
in the Leninist manner, This 
means not only stating that mis- 
takes were made, but delving 
profoundly into the sources of 
the errofs. This is true from 
Khrushchey all the way down 
and most true of the Party Jead- 
ership which has the greatest re- 
sponsib¥lity for the present situa- 
tion. 

The above mentioned basic 
weaknesses existed prior to the 


rselves for Our Isolation 


ticular objective conditions exist- 
ing then and a failure on the part 
of the National Committee to de- 
velop in practice a serious strug- 

e to overcome them, we were 
ed into the swamp of Browder- 
ism, This was-a deviation to the 
right. With the expose of Brow- 
derism by Comrade Jacques 
Duclos, and again the failure of 
the Party leadership to conduct 
a serious struggle against our 
basic weaknesses, and given the 
pressures of the objective condi- 
tions following the war, we were 
led into the ditch of left sectari- 
anism. 

One would think that the ex- 
posure of the bureacracy during 
the Browder period would have 
an affect on broadening inner- 
Party democracy. Following the 
discussion on Browderism, just 
the opposite took place. There 
was a gradual chipping away of 
inner-Party democracy by the 
leadership to the point where he 
had mainly centralism and very 
little democracy. Why did _ this 
happen? 


We must coun the faet 


that a Party Jeadership which, 
with the exception of Comrade 
William Z.. Foster, were. active 
advocates of Browderism could 
not automatically of and in jt- 
self make the necessary changes 
in the correct direction. ‘The ne- 
cessary addition of new forces on 
all levels of leadership from 
among those who were active 
participants in the struggles of 
the American people, especially 
the workingclass, was not made. 
The drawing into leadership of 
a substantial number of such 
people could have had a leaven- 
ing effect on our leadership and 


he ped provide a more correct | 


estimate of the moods and readi- 
ness for action on the part of the 
people. This could have helped 
in preventing the leadership 
from making the full swing from 
a right deviation to Jeft seetari- 
anism. 

Instead of working in the di- 
rection of overcoming their rela- 
tive isolation, they developed 
tactics and methods of work 
which led to the greater isola- 
tion of the Party and themselves. 
In the course of altempting to 
put these sectarian policies into 
effect, opposition developed, es- 
pecially among some members 
who were not isolated. Instead 
of realizing that these comrades 
could more accuraiely estimate 
the situation and giving serious 


consideration to their views. the 


Jeadership in their idyllic. vae- 
uum of isolation attempted to 
cram their , ideas down —the 
throats of these members. 

If the differences of opinion 
persisted, every tvpe of pressure 
was brought to bear on these 
comrades to give up their ideas. 
In some cases expulsions took 

lace. Criticism of a leader or 
leadership body, especially on 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Browder period. Given the par- 


Moreover no choice made un- 
der the right of self-determina- 
tion is ever irrevocable. It is of 
the essence of the right that a 
people can change its decision. 
If the people of Cyprus vote 
td unite with Greece, are they 
théreby forever foreclosed from 
demanding independence from 
Greece? 

The question of whether the 
Negro people at the present 
time constitute a nation is not 
germane to-the discussion. The 
correct question in this respect 
is whether, when a socialist gov- 
ernment is ‘established jin the 
U.S., or when, earlier, the Ne- 
gro people achieve their civil 
rights, they will at that time con- 
stitute a nation; or such other en- 
tity as well be entitled to self- 
determination. | 


The question will be affected - 
by whether at that time’ there 
will be-'a ‘contiguous ‘area ‘of © 
\Negré ifajority.: Lack. of ‘ such 


Self Determination 


an area will not mean that there 
is no Negro nation. It may only 
mean that the nation has been 
dispersed. Whether or not the 
Negroes reassemble, the exist- 
ence of a large white minority 
or of a white majority in the 
territory of historical Negro con- 
centration will raise the ques- 
tion of a bi-national state and 
of proportional representation, 
These problems have no_ bear- 
ing on the question of whether 
the Negroes are a nation. They 
only complicate the problem of 
seli-determination. © But “im a 
period when the Negroes Have 
already obtained equal rights, 
and certainly in a-period. of so- 
cialism, thesé problems’ will be 


amenable’ to solution. In’any” 


event, the Negro people have 
the right at any time to raise 
the slogan of self-determination. 


And if, and when, they do so, . 


the. CP. should- support the de- 
maid! ** |? 444°" WT ts iieisces e 
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wat LETTERS FROM READERS seesumuman 


Says South Is 

Ready to Organize 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 

Dear Editor: 


One would think, after living 
in the North all your life, that 
the South is Devil’s Island or 
some other terrifying place: a 
place that is almost impossible 
to organize. It is true that my im- 
pression is based, at the moment, 
on a brief stay in the South 
{about a month) because during 
this time I have talked to a con- 
siderable number of people from 
all walks of life and to my amaze- 
ment, and in my opinion (I have 
worked for two national unions 
as a field organizer) taking all 


things in consideration, the South ~ 


cannot only be organized but the 
—— conditions existing 

ere.are far more favorable in 
respect to organizing the unor- 
ganized than is the North. What 
is needed to do a thorough job, 
I think, is not only provide the 
money and the staff, but a staff 
of “fresh workers”; a staff down 
here that is willing to live with 
the people to understand them, 
to be considered one of them, 
and a staff that will work. I 
agree whole-heartedly with the 

orida workers who recently 
wrote a letter on the subject. 
The South IS ripe for organiza- 


tion. 
A READER. 
P. S. In respect to or past 
mistakes, our “left sectarianism,” 
etc., I would like to make this 
suggestion and observation. Al- 
we made many mistakes 
I believe they are greatly exag- 
gerated. Being completely ignor- 
ed is the historical period we 
have been living in. My criticism 
of our policy and methods over 
the years is not limited to the 
“left-sectarianism,” etc., but to 
the party leadership. The lead- 
ership must change from that of 
intellectuals to that of the work- 
ers. Accurate conclusions can- 
not-~be drawn by intellectuals 
who are isolated and divorced 
from people and life. 
* 


“Let's Work for 

World’ Peace First” 
WINSTON SALEM, N. C. 

Dear Editor: 


I just want to say a word on 
Uncle Joe Stalin. He probably 
did make some serious mistakes. 
But if it had not been for his 
skillful leadership there would 
not be any Soviet Russia today. 
For Russian leadership to de- 
nounce him is wrong. It is simply 
playing into the hands of the 
imperialist of the military world. 
The. capitalist press is using it 
for propaganda to a finish. The 
we to do is to keep quiet and 
build a new Marxist-Leninist 
government. Old Yohn Foster 
Dulles comes out and denounces 
the open leadership. 

The whole world khows how 
Dulles collaborated with Hitler. 
He and a large corporafion in the 
U. S. A. had to be meade to quit 
-y force. If emory serves 
me right he and a group of N. Y. 
bankers were instrumental in 
ruining Germany by the under- 
standing ‘that he crush Soviet 
Russia. — 
oer | eg just m trom the 
Middle East spoke in Winston 
Salem a few nights ago. He said 
when he contacted anyone over 
there about the first thing they 
would ask is “Why did the U. §S. 
keep helping re «imperialist 
countries who were killing their 

ple who are fighting for their 

om while pretending to 
stand for freedom of all countries 
big and little.” Why not enlight- 
en the people on these things 
and quit harping so much .on 
segregation. J think it will be 
desegregated in a short time any- 
WA, , 

Let's. Work for world peace 
first. Another world war and we 
will have no planet to fight on. 

tie ee ee C. B.S. 


| * peacad 4 
EDITOR'S NOTE—We Tharp” 


on segregation. “so much” be- 
cause among other reasons, we 
believe the fight for world peace 
will be advanced to the extent 
that democracy in our own coun- 
try is advanced. We believe that 
the most important bar to the 
development of fuller democracy 
in the U. S. is the White Su- 
premacy system in the South by 
which reactionary interests di- 
vide the Negro and white people 
and are thus enabled to impose 
upon the whole country their 
anti-labor, anti-democratic and 
pro-war views. : 
* 
What Made 


Poznan Possible? 
| BOSTON, 
Dear Editor: 

As an advocate to socialism 
who has actively (and somewhat 
successfully fought McCarthy- 
ism and helped organize the 
union where I work, I am pro- 
foundly disturbed by the recent 
bloodshed in Poznan, Poland. 
There is no doubt that imperial- 
ist agents from West Cermany 
were guilty of starting the riot- 
ing.. It was clearly instigated to 
embarrass socialism, to blur-over 
in favor of reaction the reforms 
of democratization taking place 
in the socialist world and par- 
ticularly such a spectacular event 
as the release en masse of politi- 
cal prisoners in East Germany, 
including even former Nazi war 
criminals. 

People in a socialist-conscious 

nation can protest wrongs in an 
orderly manner through their 
unions and representatives and 
“for a better life” that is, a swift- 
er pace toward socialism, and do 
not, if they are honest and not 
misled, choose a city where an 
international fair is going on, in 
particular, for any outcry, en 
masse, for this would be design- 
ed to encourage “liberation,” that 
is, aggression, from the imperial- 
ist West. 
In the same sense the East 
German riots of 1953 took place 
dlose to the imperialist strong- 
bold of West Berlin. 

However, this doesn't explain 
everything. It takes considerable 
dissatisfaction for numbers of 
people to allow themselves to be 
misled to the extent that bloody 
repression by troops and tanks 
becomes “necessary.” I think 
that inadequate economie and 
politicak measures by those in 


responsible positions are also at 


fault. 

Such things ¢reate soil for such 
tragedies. Imperialist agents and 
a reactionary. underground must 
have a social basis in which pro- 
vocation can thrive. Capitalism 
cant do awav, with strikes and 
revolts without abolishing itself. 
But mm a socialist-oriented coun- 
try such things are a sign of lack 
of progress toward true Social- 
ism, of bureaucracy and of the 
inadequacy of the most thorough 
socialist competence in every 
sphere. 

We Marxists condemn one- 
man dictatorship in a_ socialist 
country just as we oppose the 
myriad oppression of fascism- 
breeding capitalism, In like man- 
ner we must condemn the poli- 
cies of the government that al- 


lowed the Poznan tragedies to 


come about, Marxists applaud 


ditor 


the many democratic changes 
taking place in the socialist 
world, especially the tendencies 
toward truer parliamentiarian- 
ism, but until democracy wholly 
complete and there there are no 
longer ‘any basis for future Poz- 
nans developing, we cannot give 
the regimes of Bulganin, Cyran- 
kiewica and Tito a 100 percent 
clean bill of health. 
“New England Worker. 
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Consulted Wife 
About Articles 
Dear Editor: P 

I am impelled to write you 
in relation to the articles on 
Women by Elizabeth Lawson. 
I think these reflect the old, old 
line and have little relation to 
what, American mothers and 
wives think. I have checked with 
my own wife, and spoken to 
others, the conclusions are; | 

MOST women, both here and 
elsewhere, work because of eco- 
nomic need (in the Soviet Union 
also because of manpower short- 
age in building the country). 
They would prefer staying home 
and bringing up their children 
with more’ and more attention. 

They feel it is gratifying to 
cook well, and bake, and make 
a home. Proof of this is the tre- 
mendous circulation of maga- 
zines in the U. S .slanted at the 


homekeeper, and the great in- 


terest in baking, sewing con- 
tests, etc. 

All agree that women who 
WANT professional careers 
should have ALL possible op- 
portunities and encouragement 
—but the tone and content of 
Miss Lawson's articles will al- 
jenate us (the Left) from most 
American housewives and moth- 
ers who dont look at their way 


of life as slavery etc. : 
—STEADY READER. 
x 


Feels Discussion Articles | 


Be Condensed and Simplified 


BROOKLYN. 
Dear Editor: 

While reading the Worker I 
began to realize that I dont 
quite understand some of the 
articles especially those in the 
Discussion pages. It seems to me 
that they are writing for those 
above an elementary education. 
Of course I realize that it should 
be so, but what about those that 


“only had an elementary school- 


ing? 

I propose (if possible) that the 
important articles be condensed 
and clarified. 

J, B. 

| i? , 
Detests Housework 
Wants Nurseries, Jobs 

NEWARK, N. J. 
Dear Editor, 

I am a housewile and I have 
many problems. However, I 
strongly believe Elizabeth Law- 
son’s article on the “Housewife— 


(Continued from. Page §) 


the higher levels, was character- 
ized as anti-Party. The leaders 
made themselves synonymous 
with the Party arid the ideas and 
viewpoints of ‘individual mem- 
bers were disregarded and sup- 
pressed. Unfortunately, basing 
itself on the wreng concept that 
“leadership was infallible” the 
majority of the membership went 
along with this situation, al- 
though there was a general feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction. 

It is my opinion that the nub 


of the present question is -not the 
development of the “cult of the 
individual” because this does not 
explain how the “cult of -the in- 
dividual’ came. into existence, 


but-sather a distortion of the cor 


reet role of leadership: by the 
leadership itself, Each. particular 
leadership body demanded that 
its opinions be accepted as in- 


‘i ‘by those: below its: level. .. 
.. (Criticism could .only come :from « 


“SOME oF TUESE NEW MACHINES ARE ALMOST HUMAN! © 
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100 Hour Week” did not face up 
to the very real problems wom- 
en are confronted with... ! 


Yes, | detest the daily cleaning, 
washing, ironing, cooking, etc. 
because it is. unsociable, petty, 
never-ending and LONELY 
work, But what chains me to this 
daily grind is not my electrical 
appliances and gadgets. I, as 
many other women would like 
to work, whether it be in a fac- 
fory, office, store. 

But there are not enough 
nurseries, child-care centers, 
school cafeterias and after school 
programs for children of work- 
ing mothers. And just as impor- 
tant is the Jack of job opportu- 
nities for women; jobs that 
would pay enough to provide 
adequate care for children, jobs 
in many fields that do not now 
offer equal opportunity for wom- 
en, especially older women. 

I found many incorrect ap- 
praisals of American life in 
Miss Lawson's articles, a couple 
of which are: 

1. That American women are 


more and more tied to the home 


and housework. This is not true! 
Let us recognize some of the 
changes taking place in the 
American scene. More and more 
women are taking part in civic 
and political activities. P.T.A.’s 
have grown tremendously in the 
past few. years; women’s partic- 
ipation in the political parties is 
greater than ever. 

2. That because of the wors- 
ening economic situation more 
women. are undertaking “do-it- 
yourself’ projects. Miss Lawson 
points out that more clothes are 
sewn at home, more flour is 
bought for home baking, more 
paint for home use, etc. Let us 
not look at ithe economic scene 
foolishly. First of all, more ready- 
made-clothes aré being sold, 
restaurants are busier, more food 


is being sold than ever belere, 
too. Years ago if a room needed 
painting many a time it just re- 
mained unpainted, today, may 
of us can now afford the paint 
to “do-it-yourself.” 

Many women who eamot 
work because of reasons _men- 
tioned above, undertake these 
projects to save money, money 
they cannot earn. Also, to many 
women, sewing a dress or eur- 
tains, painting a room or baking 
a cake is creative work.. 

Yes, we need more discussion 
on the woman question. There 
will be many more women than 
men voting in the 56 elections, 
if the ‘52 election were zany 
criterion, All of us, men and 
women, have to begin to under- 
stand the important part that 
women will play in the struggle 
for peace, economic security, 
freedom and socialism. 

—WOMAN READER. 
* 


Nutrition Advice 
Found Wanting 

NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: Pa 

I agree wholeheatedly with 
H. L. that “you do poorly by 
the women.” | 

I pay a good deal of attention 
to nutrition for my family, and 
when I read the suggestions and 
recipes in the S. W., it makes 
me want to tear my hair. 

There are excellent books on 
nutrition. | 

We should be the first to ac- 
cept ideas: we should know why 
worthless foods are well adver- 
tised. 

It is important for progressives 
to be “in the pink” at all times, 
as we have to go thi more 
stress and strain than most. 

I hope you will pririt this letier. 

—P. K. 


above. Therefore, the first guar- 
antee of .correct. policies “from 
the masses”.and to paraphrase 
this, “from the membership of 
the Party” was eliminated. 
Therefore, to talk of ending 
our isolation without at the same 
time. giving seriqus consideration 
to making changes in a leader- 
ship which. is isolated not only 
from. the masses but from the 
Party membership is simply to 
lay the groundwork for a new 
series of errors; this time, be- 
cause. of the objective conditions 
now developing, to, the right, 
This does not. mean a. wholesale 
overhauling of leadership. up and 
down the Jine, but rather a seri- 
ous consideration. to two things. 
1) An examination of the pres- 
ent leadership. and, a rehabilita- 
tion of these. mast fyolated by 
assigning them to work in im- 
portant industries and. mass or- 
ganizations.. When they. have 
proven their. ability , to 
part, of ‘and lead» 


the edeelnal: 


We Must Blame Ourselves for Isolation 


the people, the natural course of 
events will bring them back into 
leadership according to their 
abilities. 2) The drawing imto 
leadership of those. comrades, 
especially shop workers, who 
have in the past proved their 
ability not to become isolated 
and are presently part of and 
leaders of the struggles of. the 
ople. 
P This of course cannot be done 
unless the National Committee 
begins by making the most seri- 
ous self-critical examination of its 
role and the role of every indi- 
vidual member in this. past: peri- 
od. It is no good, as. Comrade 
Dennis -does in: his. report, -4e 
state that “WE” have made mis- 
takes; that is, apparently all of 
us equally, without onunoting 
the particular. responsibility o 
each leadership hody and _ its 
members. Only if this is done 
can we place. ourselves on the 


of ecnming the -van-,. 
Shard of tie orkngsisse, 


—-_ 


— 
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ARCHIE JOHNSTONE’S TRAVELS IN THE USSR 
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Rostov Is a Baritone; Odes 


By ARCHIE JOHSTONE 
ROSTOV-ON-DON. 


THERE IS NO NEED to 
keep on referring to Rostov- 
on-Don- as Rostov-on-Don; a 
wide choice of alternative 


titles is offered to anyone who, 
for any reason, wishes to write or 
speak or sing about the city. 
Rostov-on-Don, I am informed, 
is (a) Russia’s Gateway to the 
South, (b) the Don Cossack Capi- 
tal, (c- the Home of the Original 
Rostov Papa, (d‘ the USSR's Ar- 
senal of Farm Machinery, (e) 
Where All Roads Meet, and, with. 
certain reservations, (f) . where 


Katherine the Great Lost her Lug-| 
gage. 

These claims to fame, however, 
‘are not always allowed to pass 
unchallenged. Odessa, for instance, 
will tell vou that Odessa, not 
tov, is Russias Gateway to t 


George Morris 


(Continued from Page 3) 


“new era.” The rest of the auto 
‘ industry followed. But when the 
auto companies sought a new 
pact for five years in 1955, they 
were turned down and a strike 
was fast spreading in the country 
when the companies _ hastily 
agree to a three-year pact. The 
workers don’t go so easily any 
more for the “attractive” idea of 
“prolonged peace.” They see the 
importance of maintaining a free 
hand to fight for new advances. 
This was also illustrated in the 
electrical situation. In the spring 
of 1955, the leaders of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical 
Workers, James B. Carey and 
others, felt they were still able 
to take a chance on a five-year, 
no-strike fixed wages deal offer- 
ed by General Electric. They 
came up against sharp resistance 
with many locals that were given 
a chance, voting against the deal. 
But when some months later 
Westinghouse negotiations be- 
an, the IUE leaders did not 
. take the five-year idea. The 
company presisted and the union 
had to be equally stubborn. A 
bitterly-fought five-month strike 
took place before Westinghouse 
obtained the five-year pact it 
wants, and even then with some 
safeguard and two reopeners. 
* 


PERHAPS the most interest- 
ing of all examples is in textile. 
With the exceptiion of David 
Dubinsky’s Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, the leaders of 
the Textile Workers Union of 
America were most noted for the 
policy of by - passing wage 
rounds; even conceding wage- 
cuts, to northern employers, and 
frequently conceding speedup 
advantages to them, on the 
ground that “industry conditions” 
demand them. The union was 
often highly praised in the busi- 
ness press. But the recent con- 
vention of the unign registered 
a sharp turn away from that 
policy. The reports of the union’s 
executive board and speeches of 
the Jeaders, conceded, almost 
self-critically, that the policy fol- 
lowed was refuted, as the figures 
on wages in the industry show; 
that while organized northern 
workers took a wage cut the 
mostly unorganized southern 
workers won a raise; that the 
end of a five-year wage freeze 
and the increase won in recent 
months, were due to the long 
and hard-fought strikes waged 
by the union involving more than 
50,000 workers in two years; 
that this policy of militancy was 
responsible for the new climate 
and unign opportunitiés in the 
industry. This is, indeed, admis- 
sion that class collaboration 
doesn't pay. 

, George Meany-had the same 
experience last December, in the 


—s 


Ros-| eI 
he'tion, but there can be few cities 


ae 


South, that Odessa’s roads wouldn't 
meet in Rostov even if they could 
and that Rostov Papa is an un- 
original character, invented in the 
vain hope of sharing the fame of 
the Original Odessa Mama. 

Before we examine these claims 
ant! counterclaims let me say that 
I prefer the name Rostov-on-Don 
to any of its elegant variations. 
The four sonorous O's in rOstOv- 
On-4On catch something of the 
baritone voice of the city. (In 
Russian, Rostov is masculine while 
its sister-port, Odessa—a_ colora- 
tura-soprano city if ever there was 
one—is feminine. That party ex- 
plains how Rostov Papa and 
Odessa Mama, the two most fa- 
mous civic “characters” on the 
stage of Russian life, came into 
being.) 

* 

“WHERE all roads meet” is a 

typical Don-Cossack 


week of the AFL-CIO merger 
convention, On the eve of the 
merger he announced in a New 
York Times Magazine article 
that he looks to a united labor 
movement that will seek a “non- 
aggression,” “live-and-let-live,” 
agreement with the emlpoyers. 

He was apparently advised to 
say no more of the matter, be- 
cause at the convention he made 


no mentiion of it and the policies 
decided were anything but “non- 
aggressive” towards empleyers. 
But the National Association of 
Manufacturers meeting in session 
then didn’t forget it. Meany was 
invited to a special luncheon of 
the NAM to expound his wonder- 
ful ideas. He came and went so 
far as to boast to the employer 
brass before him that he “never 
participated in a strike in my 
life” neyer “directed” anyone to 
do so and never had “anything 
to do” with .such evils. It was 
when the spokesman of the NAM 
presented a five-point program 
as a basis for the “non-aggres- 
sion” pact amounting to a sur- 
render by labor, that Meany ran 
off and nothing came of the idea 
but a sharp exchange. The mat- 
ter has been at rest since (al- 
though the NAM sought once to 
revive discussion) because “I love 
my boss” isn’t a song on Labor’s 
Hit Parade these days. 
* 


WHAT'S BEHIND the trend 
illustrated in the above ex- 
amples? And they are of fields 
in which conservative-led unions 
are decisive. I don’t claim to 
have all the answers or propose 
to deal with the question exten- 

sively here. But I do think that 
at the basis are: 

1. In contrast to “prosperities” 
prior to the big crash, workers, 
even those who like auto and 
steel are in the upper brackets, 
feel yery insecure under the cap- 
italist economy. They don’t ex- 
pect a “permanent” prosperity. 

2. Even the higher paid work- 
ers can’t feel satisfied in face of 
the well-known super-profits of 
the present period. 


3. The threat of automation 
and other forms of technological 
changes and labor intensification, 
have aroused greater fears among 
the workers than most of us 
realize. 

4. And not least important, is 
the evidence that America’s or- 
ganized workers have reached a 
higher level of maturity, not- 
withstanding the absence of that 
very important barometer—inde- 
pendent political ‘action. This 
takes the form of‘a far greater 
emphasis on the economic weap- 
on—the weapon the workers have 
learned to use perhaps more 
effectively in America than else- 
where, precisely because of the 
political wealmess, That is why 
there isn’t much effective class 
collaborationism in the economic 
field, but very much of it in’ the 


— 


oo —- | 


exaggera- | 


| 


‘to Peter's plans. 


10,000 armed deputies, plus hun- 


in the world where so many road- See Seaeeiet oe 
ways, railways, airways and water- Ba gee Mei oe 
ways converge. Rostov is a port- 

of-call—and, if you are wise, a 
stop-over point—on any journey 

from Odessa and points west in 

southern Europe to Astrakhan and 

points east in all Soviet Asia, from 

anywhere in central Russia to any- 

where in the Caucasus, an@, with 

the Volga-Don canal, from any 

port on the Seven Seas to any 

port on the Caspian, the Volga 

and the whole great system of 

inland waterways stretching east- 

watd to the Urals and northward 

as far as Archangel. 

“Russia's Gatewa to the 
South” is rather a longer story, 
and still an unfinished one. 

Before he built St. Petersburg 
as “Kussia’s Window to the West, 
young Peter the First came down 
to this part of the world (then in 
the hands of the Turks) with an 
army, a navy and plans for open- 
ing “Russia's Gateway to the 
South.” 

His navy, despite its richly-carv- 
ed futtocks, stanchions and gar- 
board strokes wasn’t much of a 
navy; it had been built 300 miles 
inland at Voronezh and its Lord 
High Admiral, a Swiss, wasn't even 
a sailor. But on land he had the 
help of Rostov Papa's tough Cos- 
sack forefathers, with a tough old 
Aberdonian, Patrick Gordon, in 
command — which prompts an- 
other Aberdonian to mention that 
Aberdeen, as its Gaelic name tells 
you, is “at the mouth of the Don”! 

ANYHOW, the Gordon-Steppe- 
landers routed the Turks at Azov 
and gave Peter the First the first 
of the many victories that made 
him. Peter the Great. Even so, 
things did not go quite according 
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Scene in Crimea Through Which Archie’s Traveling 

On the other hand, for brief pe-[Donetz, provides a shipping high- 
For one thing, the Turks return-|riods in the 1905 revolution and) way into one of the zichest in- 
ed lated in greater force; for an-|the February revolution of 1917/dustrial and agricultural areas of 
other the best site for the gateway |it was in the hands of its present/the Soviet Union, an area com- 
proved to be not Azov but 28)owner, Rostov Papa. parable with Sweden both in area 
miles up-river, where Rostov now} EVEN today, thanks to the Eco- and population. The saving in 
stands; for another, Peter's vision! nomic Warfare Division of the|transport costs is especially valu- 
of a Volga-Don canal, an integral|Cold War high command, Ros-|able because Rostov handles main- 
part of his gateway plan, was to |tov’s gateway. is still not wide open| ly “bulk” cargoes, of coal, iron, 
remain a vision for aul centuries. | top all the vast two-way traffic that | timber, oil and wheat. 

Since then, one thing after an-| it can take. But “un-American”’} But Rostov Papa is more than 
other, peaceful or unpeaceful, has) East-West. trade has helped toa mere forwarding agent handlin 
prevented Rostov's gateway from/double Rostov’s freight tonnage thousands of tone of raw material, 
remaining wide open for long. It/in the past few years and those/he iss also a producer in his own 
is only too true that “quiet flows|in charge of Rostov’s two ports)right and in his own particular 
the Don’—it quietly dumped mil-|(for sea and river shippin) are not|way—mainly of heavy agricultural 
lions of tons of silt inthe channel!merely hoping for, but planning! machinery not only for the Soviet 
between Rostov and the Sea of/for an even more rapid expansion ‘Union, but also for most of the 
Azov and put the port out of|of trade in the near leemal People’s Democracies and ,for a 
action for scores of years until @} Rostov has a great natural ad-| rapidly growing number of “un- 
new channel was cut. vantage over his “rival,” Odessa,|committed” countries. 

More than that, even after Tam-|and, indeed, over many of the}! Now to the last item on the 
erlaine’s Tatars, the Turks and| greatest ports in the world, for a! above list of Rostov’s alternative 
other intruders had been persuad-|river waterway can carry a much titles — (f) Where Katherine the 
ed to quit this part of the world,| greater burden of freight than any|Great Lost Her Luggage: That 
Rostov was seldom a haven ofj|rail or road system, and at only'I learn, is a purely Odsesan read- 
peace. It changed rands fourja negligible fraction of the cost\ing of history; the local version 
times in the Civil War and four per ton-mile. ‘is that it was not her luggage that 
times in the Second World War. ‘The Don, with its tributary the Katherine the Great lost in Rostov. 
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~ How Men of Steel Built Union 


he was establishing the basic eight- were Communists from the steel 
!towns. Murray selected these Com- 


|/hour-day in the mills. 

The Creat Steel Strike also| munists-because they had the need- 
local police. And 4,000 Regular| demonstrated the ability of organ-|ed contacts with the workers be- 
Army troops patrolled the mill town! ized labor to~shut down the trust’s hind the Tr usts iron curtain, They 
of Gary, Ind., and raided workers’| mills. This demonstration of labor| had the confidence of these work- 
homes and gathering places day|unity paved the way for the ClO/ets as well. The success of this 

eial i united front effort was shown when 


and night. ive later. 
More work had stil] to be done chairman Myron Ci Taylor of U. S. 
Steel signed his historic pact with 


before the great drive began,~how- | Si 
ever. Much of this work was done| Lewis in March of 1997. 
by the left wing Steel and Metal} Such unity is more than ever 
Workers Industrial Union in the}/needed in the changing world of 
early 1930s. That union was led| today. 
by Pat Cush—its national president 
—and other Communists. And _ it 
conducted several notable strikes 
in Ambridge, Pa., and elsewhere. 
Much more unity was needed 
for national victory, however. The 
Left and Center must fight against 
the Trust together. And that unity 
came with the great CIO steel drive, 
of 1936-37, e 


THIS drive was led by Philip 
Murray, working under the general 
direction of - president Tohn L. 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers, 
who was also CIO chief. And the 
marriage of Left and Center was ef- 


(Continued from Page 3) 


dreds of State Constabulary and 


* 

BUT the organizing continued 
on a house to house basis while 
meetings were forbidden. And the 
strike went on for three and a half 
months. It was finally ended after 
21 workers and one of Foster's 
ablest organizers were murdered. 
The organizer—Mrs. Famnie Sell- 
ins, a grandmother—was clubbed 
and shot to death. Her skull was 
crushed flat when her body was 
recovered from a mill yard on the 
Allegheny River. 

But the strike wasn’t really lost. 
Frank Morrison, the long-time sec- 
retary of the AFL, once told me— 
when we met on a Pennsylvania 
mine strike picket line in 1927— 
that “No strike is ever really lost.” 
And the steel strike licked the 12- 
hour-day. That was plain to the 
steel workers some time later when 


Judge 'Gaty, ‘the chairman of the 


UU,’ 3 Steel Corp., announced ‘that 


-_—— : 


fective from the begjnning.; . For 
many of Murray's best organizers! 
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Inexpensive Barbecue Outfit 


By JO. LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

BARBECUED meals are a 
time-honored American tradition, 
Today backyard fireplaces are 
standard equipment in many 
neighborhoods. Other families 
can barbecue their meals indoors 
at home and take the food along 
for picnics. ) 

the backyard barbecue outtit 
doesn't have to be expensive, By 
using four bricks and a rack from 
the kitchen oven—all of which 
will easily go into the car trunk 
if you want to go on a picnic 
—you will have a quick, cheap 
barbecue selup. 

Turn thé four bricks up Jength- 
wise, one under each corner of 
the oven rack (you can buy a 
rack at the dime store) and build 
your lire underneath the rack, It 
doesn't take Jong to set it up or 
take it down, The fack will hold 
four to eight chicken halves or 
an equivalent amount of ham- 
burgers, hot dogs, or other meat. 
FUEL AND FIRE 

A slow low bed of coals is 
needed for successlul babecuing. 
Long slow cooking with a good 
sauce is the secret. It can't be 
done’ with a hot raging fire. 

If you have some = fallen 
branches or dry hardwood stack: 
ed away, you are in luck, lh you 
picnic near woods you may be 
able to find sufficient fuel, But 
for most barbecues, including 
those in public parks, on the 
beach or at the lake, it is best to 
carry your own fuel. 

Most convenient and satisfac- 
tory are charcoal or condensed 
_ charcoal briquets. The briquets 
are more expensive but burn 


longer and more’ evenly, Both 


ALWAYS IN STYLE 
Federated Press Pattern 

A carefully tailored shirtwaist 
dress that's a favorite in every 
wardrobe. Pattern No, 8261 
comes in sizes 36, 38, 0, 42, 44, 
46, 48, 50, 52. Send 35 cents in 
coin, your name, address, pat- 
tern number and size to Feder. 
ated Press, 1150 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 36, N. Y. 
The latest issue of our pattern 
magazine contains dozens more 
smart, easy to sew styles for all 
ages. Send 25 cents for your 
copy’ of the spring-summer ‘56 
issue, 


srovide the unmistakable and de- 
Slolbas outdoor aroma that bar- 
becue fans like. Kindling and a 
little paper are needed to get a 
charcoal fire going, 

Let the fire burn down to glow- 
ing coals, nowhigher than two to 
three inches. Replenish the fire 
occasionally but not enough to 
start high flames. Aim for low 
even heat. Be sure you put the 
fire out when through, where- 
ever you are, 

WHAT TO COOK 

Young chickens, weighing 1% 
to 3 pounds, ready to cook, are 
a popular item and in good sup- 
ply now. They require 1 to 1% 
hours cooking time ontdoors. 

Turkeys in the fryer-roaster 
size, now appearing on the sum- 
mer market, are a real treat. They 
may be barbecued whole or in 
halves but need plenty of time 
and frequent basting to prevent 
drying out, Allow up to 2 hours 
lor thorough cooking, 

Dueklings barbecue surprising- 
lv different, rich and lusty, try 
a voose, A large bird, 10 to 14 
pounds, should be cut in halves 
and will need about 34% hours 
outdoos cooking, Like the duck- 
ling it contains much fat which 
drips freely and takes well to a 
SPICV SHLICe, Do not barbecue 
duck or voose loo clase to conls 
us the fat may ecateh fire and 
burn the meat, 


AND THE SIDE DISHES 
sliced 
bread, potato chips, pickled or 


split rolls, 


Toasted 


deviled eggs, aid mixed pickles 


ave good accompaniments to your 


miain barbecue dish. Another hot 


dish like scalloped potatoes 
or baked beans may be offered 
it Huns crowd, Potato salad 
must be prepared at home and 
kept well chilled till serving time, 
A simple cole slaw js popular 
wid not so much trouble ag po- 
tuto or tossed green salad, 


Individual pies, cupcakes, and 
large hearty cookies make good 
easy desserts, Avoid frosted lay- 
er cakes for a large crowd as 
they are difficult to serve and 
eat. Ice cream packed in dry ice 
is a universal favorite, 


Ry Federated Press 


THE RECENT easing of 
world political tension hag re- 
sulted in at least one develop- 
ment with enormous potential 
lor benefitting all peaple every- 
where—the widespread recogni- 
tion of the bead for free ex- 
change of medical information 
among the nations, 

The feeling was perhaps most 
sharply expressed. by a delega- 
tion of five U. S, doctors—all 
leading scientists at the nation’s 
medical schools and research in- 
slitutions—after a visit this spring 
to the Soviet Union, 

Speaking for the group was 
Dr. Michael Shimkin, a member 
of the National Cancer Institute 
of the U, S. Public Health Insti- 
tute, According to reports pub- 
lished by the physicians’ news- 
paper Medical News, Dr, Shim- 
in asserted; “We were impress- 
ed with how well the Russians 
know this country’s work and 
how poorly Americans know 
theirs. We returned convinced 
that every effort should be made 
to keep American physicians bet- 
ter posted on Soviet medica] de- 
velopments.” 


* 
THE Russian doctors have ob- 
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A NUMBER of simple, workable suggestions for helping women to achieve equal- 
ity in an important field of employment were made to the June convention of the United 
Packinghouse Workers in Cincinnati. Because of this union’s outstanding work in the 


struggle for women’s rights, and 
because of the practical, down- 
to-earth character of its demands 
for women, I feel the discussions 
should be made more widely 
known. 

The plans proposed and 
adopted by the convention 
cover matters like national and 
state legislation for equal pay, 
the processing of grievances on 
the conditions in womens rest 
rooms, and provision for full- 
time day nurseries for children of 
room «am iad workers. 

. 


THE UPW has decided to 
merge with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men|in the near future, This 
merger means greater unity for 
labor, but also brings forward 
questions as to how to preserve 
the jgains of women workers 
made in the UPW over the last 
few years. Similar questions have 
arisen in the United Electrical 
Workers Union, whose activities 
for equality for women have 
been in the front rank, 

At the Convention, the UPW's 
Committee on Women's Actiy- 
ities brought forward a special 
report which the convention 
adopted, “The Women's Com- 
mittee, the report — stated, 
“greats the merger as a chal 
lenge and the women members 
of the Amalgamated as sister 
workers; as a source of strength 
in realizing our destiny as wom 
en workers, as militant trade 
unionists, and as conscious 
citizens,” 

Because there exists in the 
union's ranks some fear that in 
a merged union there may be a 
loss ol women’s rights, the Inter- 
national Executive Board of 
UPW passed a resolution stating 
that "UPW's program for wom- 
en workers nust be preserved, 


Here are some of the propo 
sily put forward for UPW > as 
long as it is in existenee and 
for the merged union of the 
luture; 

Whenever a local union so 
votes; the contracts shall con- 
tain a provision which will per- 
mit combined seniority lor men 
and women in any plant or part 
of a plant; in such cases, the 
separate seniority list for wom- 
en will be abolished. 

The male-female wage dif- 


+ ee 


viously been reading and Jearn- 
ing from our medical journals 
and research reports, Unfortun- 
ately, the doctors in this coun- 
iry have not had the sume Op- 
portunity. Recently there have 
een some steps taken in the 
right direction, At least one or- 
ganization has been set up to 
translate Russian medical jour- 
nals into English. However, it is 
a private setup and the cost of 
the service is quite high, so that 
even jf more doctors were aware 
of its availability, they might 
hesitate to take advantave of it. 
Of course, in Russia the gov- 
ernment takes the responsibility 


for medical translations. In view 


of the opinion expressed by one 
of its leading medical scientists, 
it's hoped that the U. S. Public 
Health Service might take the 
same initiative here. 

Just what are the develop- 
ments in Soviet medicine that 
should be made known here? 

Actually, according to the 
Uv. S. medical mission, the lines 
of medical research in Soviet 
Russia are not too different from 
those being followed here, and 
many. of the discoveries there 
would greatly enhance the 
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Family on the Picketline as Union Was Built 


ferential, which in some plants 
has been increasing in the last 
few years, must be completely 
abolished. ‘To this end, the union 
must apply careful policing. 
Where inequalities in rates exist, 
the abolition of such inequalities 
must be a high-priority job of 


knowledge being gained in U, §. 
laboratories, and vice .versa, A 

reat deal of work in Russia is 
ae done on the causes of can- 
cer, Emphasis is being placed 
on possible virus origins for ma- 
liguancies, 

On thé lung cancer front, there 
seems to be less tendency in 
Russia than there is here to re- 
gard cigaret smoking as a prime 
villain, The Soviet doctors lean 
more strongly toward air pollu- 
tion as the most likely source of 
the lung tumors, And as in U, S, 
laboratories, the scientists in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, ete., 
ave paying great attention to so- 
called pre-cancerous conditions 
on the theory that cancer is a 
9-4 Bg process rather than 
a sudden development. 


* 

IN THE field of vaccine re- 
search, the Russians incline to- 
ward use of attenuated (weaken- 
ed) live viruses rather than killed 
virus vaccine of the Salk type. 
They agree. with the school of 


U. S. scientists who contend that 


live viruses are likely to give 
longer-lasting immunity than the 


killed, type. 
With the widespread. govern- 


ee 


the union, 

The present. half-pay, . eight. 
week maternity leave provisions 
must be increased to 13 weeks. 
The Hormel Chain, whieh now 
has no maternity leave provi- 
sionse, must be made to grant 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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-WORLD’S DOCTORS CAN LEARN FROM EACH OTHER 


mental organization of, medical 
activities, the Russians have ap- 
parently been most successful in 
reducing the danger, of  epi- 
demics. Maladies which were 
once major scourges in the So- 
viet territory—typhoid, malaria, 
diphtheria, cholera, to name a 
few examples—have either dis 
appeared or become extremely 
rare, As in this country, the two 
leading causes of death are 
heart and blood vessel diseases 
and cancer, Problems of public 
sanitation still exist to a lar great- 
er extent than in this country, 
and childhood infections remain 
major problems, 

The future of Soviet medicine 
appears bright according to the 
returned U, §, doctors. They re- 
ported that medical school in- 
struction was “first class” and 
that the students were “bright 
and enthusiastic.” They give en- 
rollment figures in the Russian 
institutions which were several 
times higher than those in 
American medical colleges. 

All in all, the opinions of the 
U. S. doctors indicate that the 
medical professions of the two 
countries have much to learn / 
from each other. Here's. hoping 
they. will. 
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Our Scribe (From New Orleans) 
Says Racist La. Law Won't Win 


The un-American racist ban on interracial athletics voted recently by the Lousi- 
ana Legislature is like trying to stem the tides of the mighty Mississippi by tossing a 


pebble into its torrents, 
cils members stomping the gal- 
leries of the capitol in Baton 
Rouge and is now on the desk 
of Governor Earl K. Long for 
signature. 

Before the bill was voted, and 
immediately following passage, 
angry commonsense white sports 
fans expressed bitter condem- 
nution and Negro citizens prom- 
ised forceful actions to counter 
it, 

Fifteen years ago, this report- 
er was an 11-year-old boy living 
in a mixed Negro and white 
working community in New 
Orleans. Practically every racist 
evil common to Southern cities, 
predominated in this historic 
port city on the Mississippi— 
segregated schools, jimcrow bus- 
es, separate eating, hotel, rest- 
room and drinking facilities; 
discrimination in housing, jobs 
and multitudinous other areas 
of life. 

° 

DESPITE the corrosive effects 
of such “an atmosphere, Negro 
and: white youth , in many in- 
stances managed, to surmount 
the unnatural jimcrow separation 
surrounding them and play to- 
gether. 

[t was not an unnatural sight 
to see we youngsters competing 
with and against each other in 
numerous corner lots dotting the 
neighborhoods. We acted like all 
children, meeting in a common 
play spots, instinctively pitting 
athletic skills against each other. 
It would be inaccurate to state 
that we were not conscious of the 
artificial barriers separating and 
making it impossible for such 
re ation to lead to lifelong 
riendships and companionships. 
Before these games, and after- 
wards, we usually traveled our 
separate paths dictated by law. 
But it can be said that these 
early experiences went far in 
erasing some of the most rabid 
and primitive misconceptions of 
superiority and inferiority based 
on race. 

It is difficult to opine how 
much was retained. by white 
youth as they went on through 
life, hut it is safe to assume that 
many, hit by jarring tackles, 
struck out, or soundly thrashed 
in friendly &sticufts, had a most 
difficult time in swallowing some 
of the primitive racism taught. 

- 


‘ 

AS A RESULT, ‘Negro and 
white children often gained mu- 
tual respect for each other go- 
the 


ing far beyond the limits of 
meetings themselves. 

This was fifteen years ago, 
and occurred during a period 
when official sports participation 
and competition between Negro 
and white was virtually non- 
existent in the state of Louisiana 
and severely limited throughout 
the United States. 

Since that time, our nation has 
witnessed the unparalleled rise of 
Negro athletes in _ practically 
every major sport. A white kid 


~~ 


in the South does not have to 
recall his meeting with the Negro 
kid down the block; but on 
television, radio, and in news- 
papers he follows the exploits 
of Willie Mays and Jackie Robin- 
son; he recalls y Grier of 
Pitt racing to block a pass from 
the arms of a Georgia Tech re- 
ceiver in the capacious Sugar 
Bowl; he watches 3, 4, = 
Negroes take the field as starters 
for Major League baseball teams; 
he peruses the four out of five 
Negroes often comprising the 
first five of all-American basket- 


ball teams, and notiees 20 Ne- . 


gro trackmen making a mixed 
Olympic track and field squad. 


Can the Louisiana legislators 
expect to erase these facts from 
his life’ with a piece of legisla- 
tion and sentence him to a rare- 
fied white supremacist world 
which can, and never will exist? 

. 


IT IS HARD to imagine or- 
dinary white fans taking this ly- 
ing down and even more doubt- 
ful that hard-headed white 
businessmen and promoters will 
gaze on passively as their pockets 
empty ause of the oasis 
created, 

If the ban of the legislators is 

rmitted to exist, the Sugar 

owl grid clash and its com- 
comitant attractions in track, 
basketball and others, will be ef- 
fectively curtailed, LSU which 
has voted three times to turn 
down bids to forbid scheduling 
of interracial intersectional clash- 
es, Tulane, Loyola, who already 
plays m‘xed teams in basketball 


and all other Louisiana college, 


will be forced to schedule so 
carefully until they would cease 
as national sports contenders. 


Major League baseball teams 
woud be forced to bypass cities 
in the state. The mixed Texas 
League Triple A Baseball Asso- 
ciation is already discussing drop- 

ing Sherevport as a result of the 

an slated to be put into affect 
in October so as to not effect 
Shreveport’s current status. 

Negro sports fans in New 
Orleans currently threatening an 
anti-segregation boycott of a 
coming lightweight champion- 
ship bout in the city between 
champion Bud Smith and New 
Orlean’s Joe Brown, would deliv- 
er the final epitaph to the racist 
ban. They compromise a big per- 
centage of fight promoters gate 
in the Crescent City. Any effec. 


e bill was passed to gleeful shouts of White Citizens Coun- 


tive action by Negroes directed 
against the interracial ban in the 
state would add to the demise of 
athletic competition, Non-attend- 
ance of Negroes at baseball 
games already threatens the tot- 
tering Southern Association. 
. 

THE OPPOSITION of white 
fans to the racist move, shown 
in letters swelling columns of the 
New Orleans Item, demonstrates 
that thev do not wish to lie down 
and perish in white supremacist 
“purity.” Many have stated that 
the law, if signed by Long and 
put into effect, will be ignored. 
This may be the first step; but 
eventially the ban will be driven 
off the books. 

The condemnation of the ban 
by level-headed people through- 
out the nation, such ag the in- 
dignant response of New Eng- 
land's most famed sports column- 
ist, Dave Egan of Boston, is add- 
ing to the funeral of the bill. 

When the big papers of our 
nation talking piously about the 
lack of democracy across seas, 
direct their attention to making 
it applicable to everyone here, 
the Louisiana ban, and any other 
will be driven into the grave 
much sooner. 

Bfit just like sandbags and all 
other defenses have not stopped 
the (turbulent Mississippi’ at 
Hoodtide, neither will the ban 
halt undeniable democracy in 
sports, 

The racists are certain to be 
inundated, 


OLMPIC TIX 

MELBOURNE, Australia, ~ The 
Australian Olympic Committee an- 
nounced that 793,680 tickets have 
been sold so far here and overseas 
for the 1956 games at Melbourne 
in November and December. 


PROS OVER ALL STARS 


The National Football League 


champions have won 13 of the 22 
games played against the College 
All-Stars in the annual charity game 
at Soldier's Field. Two contests 
have ended in ties, This year's 
game is scheduled for Aug. 10, 


TRIPLE CHAMPS 

Bob Fitzsimmons and Henry 
Armstrong are the only boxers who 
ever have won three different 
championships. Fitzsimmons won 
the middleweight crown in 189], 
the heavyweight ia 1897 and the 
light heavyweight 1903, Armstrong 
won the featherweight title in 1937 
and both the lightweight and 
welterweight in 1938, 


WILL TRAVEL F 

Chicago White Sox fans in Chi- 
cago and from all over the midwest 
will go ta New York for the Chica- 
go-New York Yankee twin bill on 
july 15. A special excursion train 
as been arranged. 


S ports _ 
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on the 
SCOREBOARD 


by lester rodney 


After the All-Star Game ..... 


DISTATEFUL AS it may be to those who follow American 
League teams, the Allstar Game adds to the evidence that the 
National has become clearly the stronger and better balanced of 
the two leagues. 

Not so much the 7-3 result, which made it six out of the last 
seven for the Nationals. For the truth remains that the result of 
one ball game is still the result of one ball game, and if this were 
not so it would be a tremendous news event any time the Orioles 
or A’s beat the Yanks, and of course it isn't. 

The evidence is more in the nature of the men in uniform at 
Washington Tuesday, In the fourth inning, Walter Alston was able 
to Ix for the luxury of pinch hitting Willie Mays for starting cen- 
terfield Gus Bell of the Reds, a lefthanded hitter. Willie promptly 
crashed a king sized two run homer off the Yanks’, Whitey Ford 
deep into the left field bleachers. Look in vain for a player of 
such stature whom Casey Stengel could have called on, And 
then when the American League stirred up a fuss off Warren 
Spahn of the Braves in the 6th, in came Johnny Antonelli to blank 
them for the last four frames. 

. 

MAYS AND ANTONELLI, two big stars of the game, from 
the National League's cellar club! Doesnt that tell something? 
Of course. There is not remotely such a duo on any of the last three 
American League teams, Baltimore, Washington and Kansas City, 
and you would have to go all the way up until the Yanks and 
Mickey Mantle to find a clfib with sek a superstar as Mays. 

Take the contributions of the fourth place Cards, eight games 
off the pace as the game was played. The fabulous Stan the Man 
cracked himSelf his fifth Allstar round tripper. Ken Boyer, brightest 
young third sacker in the game, belted three hits and made several 
amazing fielding plays. This club also contains outfielder Rip 
Repulski, on the Allstar squad, and Wally Moon, up with the 
league batting leaders. Yet it is two games off the .500 pace in a 
league which finds last year’s cellar Pirates supplying the impressive 
winning vitcher, Bob Friend, which finds the out-of-it Cubs boast- 
ing the tremendous homer hitting shorstop Ernie Banks, and the 
lowly Phils presenting a Robin Roberts and last year's batting 
champ, Richie Ashburn. 

And oh yes, a league in which the champions of all they survey, 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, could not get a single player onto the start- 
ing nine! However, by the time of the Allstar game, pitcher Don 
Newcombe was actually the best hurler in the league, and Duke 
Snider and Roy Campanella, for two, are good bets to come to the 
top of their positions by season's end. ; 

But those Reds are not kidding. And we don't say they cant 


go all the way, 
° 


IT HAS BEEN our contention for some years that aside from 
the Yanks the National has been clearly the stronger league. (Not 
the least of the reasons is that the National, first to break jimcrow, 
has made much more use of the potential of Negro players, for 
example right now it has 26 Negro players to T1 for the American, 
including the real good young ones like Banks, Aaron, Frank 
Robinson, etc.) 

How can a league be weaker if its top team beat the other 
team’s top team in the Series most of the time? A fair question. 
The Yanks have been outstanding, but that’s one of eight, and 
underneath the top the NL has become far stronger all down the line. 

In these past seven years in which the NL has won 6 of the 
Allstar Game, to sharply reverse the previous trend, the A.L. has 
won five World Series, all by the Yanks, They beat the Dodgers 
three times in this, span, the Phils and Giants once each. The two 
N.L, victories were the Giants’ crushing 1954 rout of the Indians 
the year the Yanks slipped, and the Dodgers historical and hysterical 
victory over the Yanks last fall, which tended to show that the top 
may have caught up to the A.L.’s top too, Some of us, especially 
those of us with Ricotiivs backgrounds, tended to think Chuck 
Dressen was frightened out of at least one prior series with the Yanks. 

Will the Yanks crack back on top this fall in the games which 
mean much more than an Allstar Game? Or will the Dodgers win 
in the N. L. and do it again. (Did you know they spend almost 
the entire final month at home while the Reds and Braves are 
on the road?)—or the crashing power of the Reds, with better pitch- 
ing than expected via the sensational Brooks Lawrence, plus 
Klippstein, Nuxhall and Freeman, go all the way? — or the Braves 
finally set Milwaukee crazy and do it all with fine pitching and a 
recovered big punch by Matthews to go with Aaronr 

What's that? The White Sox play a doubleheader with the 
Yanks Sunday and don’t consider themselves out of it? I don’t be- 
lieve anyone in the league can seriously bother the Yanks, but thep, 
let’s see, we all have quite a while of the season to let class come 


out in the wash. 


—, 


He’s Pick of College Grop—And Cubs Got Him 


CHICAGO,—Jerry Kindall’s style! at shortstop with Ernie Banks than, Kindall was approached by all) lege eligibility for both baseball and 
at shortstop produced a lucrative; any other position. 16 major ‘league clubs, he said,| basketball to, turn professional, 
bonus contract with the Chicago} “I thought about that,” Kindall) with 10 of ‘them making offers|“I'm still going to complete my 
Cubs, but if he, makes the team/said today, “but they offered more! after he finished high school. “But! education,” he said. “I’ve got one 
to pay off, he'll probably be at!moncy than anybody else, so I/I wanted to ‘go on to college,’ he year to go, but I can do it in the 
another position. signed.” said, “and this year, after such a| off-season.” 

Kindall, All Big Ten and All-| “I've never been anything but! good year, Dick Siebert (his col-| Kindall won the Big Ten bat- 
American on the Minnesota team'a shortstop. My dad, they tell me,| lege coach) told me there'd be some ting championship with a .440 
which won the Conference and’ put a bat and ball in my crib, the|major league teams after me, and| “He's better defensively than 
National Collegiate Championsh pal iret toys I ever had, And I started|he advised me to sign if I gat a| Wisconsin’s Harvey Kuenn, and has 
this year, signed with the Cu s,| playing ‘when | was gight years! good offer, ' ” eestor" “| more? 'pbwér "at ‘the plate,” ‘Cub. 

though the team ‘is stronyer/dld and kept at it.” “"'’" ™* “f° Kindall gave up dné Year OF COl-| scout Vedy Himist' said, * 8" Fe" 


tf ‘ “ 
BOWLING AT GARDEN 


An Invitation Bowling Tourna- 
ment, featuring the country’s fore- 
most bowlers, will be held at 
Madison Sqquare Garden on the 
evening of Nov. 13, Bill Lillard, na- 
tional match-game championship 

eand American Bowling Congress 
all-events champion; Dick Hoover, 
A.B.C, master titleholder and Don 
Carter, twice U. S, champion, are 

° among those who will compete 


. J even 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


© UnAmericans Call Cogley 
® Miller Refuses Naming Names 


JOHN COGLEY, author of 
the recent report on blacklisting 
in the entertainment industry 
prepared for the Fund for the 
Republic, was the first witness 
before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities that 
opened hearings on the Fund 
this week. Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the Fund, said the 
subpoenaing of Cogley “to justi- 
iy his study” was “an unprece- 

ented invasion of freedom of 

thought and expression in the 
U.S.” Cogley formerly was edi- 
tor of-the Roman Catholic mag- 
azine “The Commonweal” re- 
sisted efforts to make him reveal 
the names of some of his 
sources for materia] in the black- 
listing report. 

, . 


BECAUSE Arthur Miller, not- 
ed playwright, has refused to 
act as an informer, the House 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities this week recommended 
a contempt citation against the 
Pulitizer prize - winner. Miller 
said he could not “justify” him- 
self in naming “the five or six 
I know” who attended alleged 
Communist meetings. He said 


he knew of no plans on their 
part to harm this country or “to 
trick him,” 
¥ 

DR. JOHN SOMERVILLE, 
Hunter College philosophy pro- 
fessor and non-Communist ex- 
pert on Marxism, told a jury in 
the Smith Act “conspiracy” trial 
of six New York Communists 
at Foley Square that he never 


saw anything in the writings of 


American Communists during 
the indictment period which 
contradicts the theory of peace- 
ful transition from capitalism to 
socialism. He rebutted the pros- 
ecution’s theory that Marxist 
principles are static and never 
change. 


THE AMERICAN Civil Lib- 


erties Union attacked an order 
barring postal workers from 
criticizing the policies and de- 
cisions of the Post Office De- 
partment as “a violation of free 
speech.” 

* 

CIO LOCAL unions in South 
Dakota have affiliated with the 
State Federation of Labor. There 
has not been a state CIO body 
in existence here. 


Kidnaping Poses Questions 


(Continued from Page 1) 


kept watch when the ransom 
envelo were left at the ap- 
pointed spot. Furthermore, she 
said, the press telephoned her 
home so frequently that her 
phone was “tied up,” so that if 
anyone, meaning the kidnapers 
“wanted to, they couldnt get 
through.” 

The hours passed and the 
parents were in agony about 
the baby’s feeding. The next day 
Mrs. Weinberger went on tele- 
vision to read a desperate ap- 
peal to the kidnaper. “I am the 
mother of Peter Weinberger who 
was taken from me yesterday” 
ou heard her sav before she 
oD down, as she did after 
each sentence. “Whoever you 
are, I now plead for the return 
of my baby who needs the 
care of his mother. I assume you 
are desperately in need of 
monev and I am willing to co- 
operate in any way I can to 
get my baby back. Most of all 
I am concerned for the well- 
being of my son who is only 
four weeks old.” 

She broke down completely 
at this point, sobbing, “I can't, 
I can't,’ and a. detective read 
the remainder of the message, 
which gave the baby's feeding 
formula. 

. 

BY THIS time the cranks be- 
gan to telephone: some 75 calls 
came through, some from 
drunken voices, some would 
ring and remain silent, some 
possibly authentic. One series 
of calis came from two men 
who said they had the child 
and would return him tor a 
$5,000 ransom. 

The money in her purse, Mrs. 
Weinbérger drove to a_ fruitless 
rendezvous at Skillman Ave. and 
53 St., Woodside. Nobody show- 
ed up. Three times the two 
men telephoned the parents, the 
second berating the father tor 
having called the police. The 
third time, at 1:40 a.m., they 
honed from a bar, and the 
ourth, from a Jackson Heights 
drugstore. In the interim, po- 
lice got a description of the car 
they drove, their partial iden- 
tification. On the last call Mrs. 
Weinberger was told the child 
could be found, after the ran- 
som was paid, in a pew at St. 
oan of Are Roman Catholic 
hurch in Jackson Heights. Po- 
lice arrested the two men, at 
gunpoint; as they emerged from 
the drugstore. The two have 
since claimed that they were 
drunk when they plotted their 
extortion. - 


AND SO IT has gone since 
that terrible moment at 3:15 


a better | 


on July 4. The kidnapers were 
exhorted to leave the child at 
any church or synagogue in the 
city. They have not done so. 
The FBI has come into the 
case, officially, since the seventh 
day, on the assumption that by 
this time the kidnapers may 
have crossed a state line which, 
they said, gives them gris 
to act. The newspaper head- 
lines are still big. The TV 
continues to play the story. 
The police of 48 states are on 
the alert. The nation watches 
TV and listens to the radio for 
news. 
The child is still missing. 
This, in brief, is the silhou- 
ette of a terrible crime. It poses 
many questions to many par- 
ents. Many I have heard ques- 
tion the action of the police for 
immediately informing _ the 
press about the kidnaping. The 
news could well have been pub- 
lished AFTER the child was 
returned, and’ God knows, no- 
body would have been the loser, 
It was to the credit of the papers 
that they originally agreed to 
withhold the news. That revealed 
a sense of social responsibility. 
But that was shattered when the 
one paper broke the story, and 
the frenzy of competition broke 
through, 


SECOND: parents have told 
me, the newspapers, after tley 
had splashed the story, revealed 
that the ransom “money” that 
first day consisted of pieces of 
newspaper cut to bill size and 
clipped within genuine currency. 
The fact that this was made 
public could only serve to notify 
the kidnapers they were play- 
ing a losing game, would get 
no money and probably get ar- 
rested in the process of picking 
the envelope up. (This does not 


mean that since then the ran-. 


som money isn't genuine.) 


Third: once the story broke 
it was inevitable that crackpots 
and heartless crooks, like the 
two extorters, would be attracted 
to the scene and get into the 
act. 

And so one remains with a 
set “of heartsick questions: why 
need the police have ti off 
the newspapers originally? And 
didn't the newspapers have a 
moral responsibility to cooper- 
ate with the parents, fully and 
conscientiously from -the out- 
set? Had the life ef the child 
been the uppermost considera- 
tion, and not the circulation 
competition, the big news 
—it might have turned out dif- 
ferently. 


At least there would have been 
ehance. 
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Fisenhower 
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Republicans for, 119 against; 
119 Democrats for, 105 against. 
The fact that Southern Demo- 
crats voted against the bill was 
expected, But the fact that 7! 
‘Republicans joined with the | 
Dixiecrats in killing the bill was | 
a surprise, especially in view of | 
Eisenhower's statement last | 
spring that the school rooms | 
were urgently needed. 


If 16 Republicans had switch- | 
ed their votes, the bill would | 
have passed and their failure to 
do so is attributed to Ike's fail- | 
ure to act. | 

As New York Times corres- | 
pondent Anthony Lewis said: __ 

“There is hardly an observer in) 
Washington who doubts that a per-| 
sonal appeal from a healthy Dwight, 
Eisenhower—or even some last min- 
ute personal letters from Gettys- 
burg—would have changed enough 

Republican votes to make the dif- | 
ference,” : 

James Reston, chief of the Times 
Washington bureau, commented 
that, “with his own party waver- 
ing on what to do, he did not send 
a single word to the Congress dur- 
ing this week’s debate, though he 
had repeatedly and publicly urged 
Congress to adopt his views on for- 
eign aid legislation the week be- 
fore. 


(Continued from Page 2) 


* 

BUT the President has not been | instruction, the local services com-| 
able to hold his party in line even: eo peter olay ng 
on foreign aid legislation, and col- lileailadaaaie Netter aed Th. 
umnist Walter Lippmann com-| ~ ls ieee Selene taal | 
mented Monday that, “to judge by , * he Pittsh y 
what is happening in Congress to| os eel . vat ee eS os 
the President's legislative program, | , P 8 

‘through whom government food 


Steel Trust's Lockout 


were made idle. They honor the 
vice in their national union's strike Picket lines of the steel workers. 
' 


he is the unanimous candidate of | - channeled, ‘estmiated that 200.- 


a party that will not follow him *S' 000 strikers wives and children of 


a ader. ‘the area, ma qualify to obtain the 
Eisenhower s h 


rs popularity. said food if the shutdown is prolonged. 
Lippmann, “which is his arty S$! Jt takes a month to six weeks from 
prime asset, is freely available to) the time of registration before food 
all Republicans without any recip-! js distributed. however. 
rocal obligation an their part. | Th 
“So the Republicans opposed HOME RELIEF authorities in 
to Eisenhower want him for the steel centers were also prepar- 
President, begin under no obliga- ing for a big rush. The big rush 
tion to follow him.” did already get under way to the 


a ‘unemployment compensation offices 


THESE Republicans and the big of the strike-aftected areas. Those; 
are applications not of strikers, but! 


guns in business who support them) (¢ those made unemployed by the! 


achieved a brilliant coup in Sen.|~~. ee 
Knowland’s statement that Ike was. strike. They are ogee 


os have o.| i Pennsylvania, less 
still in the race. For they have én than a week of the date of effective-| 


listed the personal ularity of| 
Ike as the namsinnlindie tod a big ness of the strike, more than 7,000 
business ticket which otherwise | 4PPiled for i ta —— ae 
wouldn’t have the chance of a) ‘“¢Y Were indirectly affected. 
heeieiiall th hadeh | Thousands of construction work- 
| a ers, members of th ildi 
How much chance that ticket! odes pi lair 4 Ege 
will have, with Ike leading it, de- 59, work on steel mill ground 
pends on what kind of platform the | — ev tig 
Democrats construct, and how they' 


* 
ore fe Reaction 


Takes 


FRANCIS J. MURNANCE, 
president of Oregon's largest lo- 
cal of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union charged that 


the Government is cooking up 
income tax charges against Har- 
ry Bridges, the union’s president 
and may, also, be scheming to 
“arrest and jail officials of 
ILWU locals throughout the 
country.” He referred tc a by- 
line series by Victor Riesel ap- 
pearing in The Oregonian in 
which the columpist said the 
federal government intends to 
“round up” some of “Bridges’ 


lieutenants.” 
* 


TEXAS Federation of Labor 
has approved merger with the 
state CIO (after a sharp conven- 
tion struggle) but put off the 
carrying out of the merger until 
there would be improvements in 
the national relations between 
the AFL-CIO building trades and 
industrial union departments. 
The Federation decision was a 
compromise between those want- 
ing immediate merger and these 
wanting to vote it down alto- 
gether at this time. 


No Vacation 


cialism or any advanced thought 


oT 


Minnesoto ag cays ing 


(Continued from Page 35) 


the family farmer with 100 percent, 
parity of prices and income. It al- 
so advocated extension of supports’ 
to all perishable crops through) 
production payments and market 
price supports, farm program ad- 
ministration by elected farmers 
committees, use of food evports to 
improve foreign relations, increas- 
ing domestic food consumption by 
school lunch programs, aid to low 
income families, etc. 
* 


A contradictory foreign policy 
plank was adopted, largely reiterat- 
ing the 1954 stand which called 
for endorsement of the Truman 
Doctrine, Marshall Plan, NATO 
and a high level of armaments 
while urging strengthening of 
“point four” economic aid, Work 
for peace through the UN, etc. 


not moved by Reuther’s plea for 


a foreign policy to meet new 
world itions, yet in testifying 
before the Humphrey Senate dis- 
armament subcommittee here only 
two weeks ago Governor Freeman 
took much same line as Reu- 
ther’s convention speech. | 

In Minneapolis both H : 


The Convention leadership was; 


in 


County and 5th Congpepetens) is-| 


trict Conventions have stressed 
the need for a peace initiative and| 


arms reduction. 


COUNTY 


its big debate since . the 
Khrushchev revelations. I do not 
agree with everything the paper 
said on that. In fact I disagree 
with many individual expressions 
and aspects of the discussion. 
But I understand why there are 
differences of opinion, I believe 
that out of it will come a clearer 
understanding of what we must 
do in this country, and that all of 
us will benefit.” 
: * 

HE SAID he was greatly dis- 
turbed by the financial and cir- 
culation plight of the paper. 
“What a tragedy it would be for 
American thought on the left if 
there were no Worker. Where 


would these issues be thrashed 


out? Where? In the 90 percent of 
the press that would strangle so- 


in Labor? In the other ten per- 
cent of the press which is equal- 
ly hostile to socialism? Where 
would we get the solid, daily 
100 percent support for Labpr, 
for the interests of the Negro 
tenth of the oppulation, for a 
better government, for a peace- 
ful solutiion to the world’s dif- 
ferences? No,” he said, “America 
“without the Worker would be 
the loser.” 

He said he wovld step up his 
contributions to the paper, do 
whatever he can to strengthen 
it, insure its existence. 

We cite him at some length, 
because we believe he speaks for 
no few of our.readers. We hope 
you wil] agree with him and do 
likewise. For the pzver’s situation 
is critical, 
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Rembrandt a Great Teacher 


(Continued from Page 6) 


our own. 

In his early portraits of “suc- 
cesstul”. people, he had shown 
“success” also’ in their dress, 
their lace ruffs and silver buck- 
led shoes. 

Some of his late portraits are 
an ironic commentary on the 
shallowness of these “costumes” 
with which people try to pro- 
claim their differences from one 
another; examples are the por- 
trait of a beggar in a fancy tur- 
ban and robes, or the great por- 
trait of an old, hardbitten, trou- 
bled man, in a brilliant chased 
gold helmet, sometimes called 
Rembrandt's brother.” 


He raised to a new level the 
portrayal of human_ psychology 
in art. In Rembrandt there are 
no easy. divisions between “vil- 
lains” and “heroes.” He portrays 
people with deeper conflicts than 
had been previously shown in 
art; people aware of a rapidly 
changing world, and of prob- 
lems dificult to solve, Among 
these great psychological studies 
are his own,self-portraits. 7 

The fundamental problem he 
faced was that there was pro- 
gress and reaciion in the world, 
and that progress was being led 
by men seeking their own 
greedy advantage. He could not 
condemn them, in the sense of 
going back to the old world, but 
neither could he accept them at 
their own evaluation. 

* 

AMONG his paintings, draw- 
ings and etchings are some of 
the most wonderful work ever 
done on religious subjects. Here 
too he expressed his deep con- 
cern with Dutch life and with 
the common people. For whe- 
ther his themes come from the 
Old Testament or the New, whe- 
ther they are Abraham and Is- 
aac, the Good Samaritan, Saul 
and David, Esther and Morde- 
cai, or Joseph, Mary and the 
Christ Child, he peoples these 
Biblical scenes with the com- 
mon people of his won Holland. 

He says that the Bible is the 
Bible of the poor, and the 
thoughts he: stresses are always 
the deep moral teachings of 
tenderness for the suffering of 
our fellow human beings. 

Often he would use a young 
Jew as a model for his Christ, 
which is both true to the Bible 
and an answer to the anti-Semi- 
tism still to be found in republi- 
can Holland. There is a parallel 
between his approach-to the Bi- 
ble and the great Negro spiri- 
tuals of our own country, which 
rose at the time of the struggle 
against slavery, and saw the 
Bible stories as stories of the 
common people. full of demo- 
cratic and freedom-serving les- 
sons; “Plenty good room in the 
Father's kingdom,” and “Didin’t 
- Lord deliver Daniel? Then 
why not every man?” 

Also among his paintings are 
some of the most deep and ten- 
. der portrayals of women ever 


em - 


created; not goddesses or duch- 
esses, but his mother, his sister, 
his first wife, his second wife 
who had been a serving woman 
and whom he married after his 
first wife died, a young mother 
rocking a cradle, a young girl 


sweeping the floor. - 
* 


REMBRANDT was not, as 
the movie indicates, a “misun- 
derstood” artist, so “deep” or 
“over the heads” of people that 
nobody could understand him. 
If he became poor, it was partly 
because he refused to serve the 
rich who held the purse i 
partly because his Holland, like 
the capitalist world of later 
times, had its periods of finan- 
cial crisis, when art, being a 
“luxury,” was the ‘first to alter. 
When commissions were few, he 
put some of his greatest work 
in the form of etchings, which 
were reproducible, and could 
be sold more cheaply, reaching 
a less wealthy audience, He was 
always esteemed as an artist, al- 
though of course it took several 
generations after his death to 
realize fully how profoundly he 
had changed the thought of so- 
ciety, in the direction of man’s 
responsibility to his fellow men. 


Packinghouse 


(Continued from Page 11) 
them. 


“Benefits from automation,” 
says the Women’s Activities Re- 


port, “must be shared by UPW 


members in terms of easier work, 
not fewer jobs. Where job com- 
binations occur, the union must 
participate and protect the in- 
terests of its women members 


who at this stage are most pe- 
nalized’ by the advent. of new) 
machines, Grievances should be 


processed at once where com- 
binations occur.” 

Where women are not now 
employed in plants, they should 
behired; where only white wom- 
men are now employed, the em- 
ployment of non-white women 
must bé pushed. 

Rest} room accommodations 
for women must be conveniently 
located} and the company must 
assume) the full obligation for 
mantaining proper sanitary con- 
ditions. 

| + 

THESE ARE the demands to 
be made on the companies. But 
the Women’s Committee is plac- 
ing before the UPW the task of 
organizing the unorganized 
women! workers in the industry 
and of |\developing women lead- 
om. || 
To this ends the report asks 
that every local union guaran- 
tee at least one woman mem- 
ber on \the Executive Board and 
Bargaining Committee. 

As an initial project to be 


undertaken by local union wom-' 


en’s committees together with 
the Grievance Committee, the 
report recommends the filing of 


grievances regarding the condi- 
ees we . ~—$—--—— otna_—~s " — 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Features three main sections: 


I. Party Relations and the Khrushchev Report 
a. National Committee, CPUSA | 
b. Palmiro Toglaitti, General Secretary, CP of Italy 
ce. Pietro Nenni, Secretary, Socialist Party, Italy 
d. Yugoslav-USSR Party agreement 


i, "Discussion Material 


a. Nemmy Sparks: On a United Party of Socialism 
b. Louis Fleischer. The “Power Elite’ in the U. S. 


{if. Major Theoretical Articles 
a. Wm. Z. Foster: The “Managed Economy” of the U. ¥. 
b. Louis Fleischer The “Poweoer Elite” in the U. S. 


e Herbert Aptheker: 


Was the Ameecican 


Revolution «a 


Majority Movement?. (on the 170th Anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence). 


. 35 cents a copy; $4 yearly sub 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 


832: BROADWAY, N. 
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tion of dressing rooms. The | 


report expresses the belief that 
health comet violations exist in al- 
most every 

Another proposal of the Wom- 
en's Activity ittee is that 
in areas or districts where there 
is concentrated membership, 
provisions be made for full-time 
day nurseries for pre-school age 


children of packinghouse work-, ; 


ers under the supervision of 
trained personnel at a nominal 
fee to the working mother. 

Thee report urges active sup- 
port of federal legislation re- 
quiring equal pay for equal 
work, as proposed in House Bill 
No. 6503. 

A Government Contract 
Clause should be amended to 
porvide against discrimination 
because of sex. The executive 


_ order as it currently reads, omits 


the word “sex” from its provi- 
sions. 
te | 

THESE, THEN, are some of 
the simple, realizable demands 
for women workers which the 
UPW today, and certainly the 
merged union of the near future, 
can win if a determined struggle 
is made. 

The UPW Convention prepar- 
ed and. distributed mimeo- 
graphed material on the wage 
differential which affect Ne 
groes, Southerners, and women, 
characterizing all such differen- 
tials as “a phony but profitable 
company trick of paying lower 
rates.” 

“Differentials exist for one 
reason,” the union states. “They 
make money for Mr. Meat 
Packer, Mr. Sugar, Mr, Can- 
ning.” It goes on to prove that 
the present differential of three- 
and-one-half cents in starting 
rates between men and women 
adds up to thousands of dollars 
a year in one Chicago loccl 
alone. 

In spite of all the union’s ef- 
forts to date, Swift and Com- 
pany is still paying Negro wom- 
en less than all other workers. 
The average wages of Swift 
workers are: white men, $4,080 
a year; Negro men, $3,100; 
white women, $2,900; Negro 
women, $2,100. | 

For the 1956 contract nego- 
tiations, the union proposes: 

No rate lower than common 
labor. Equal starting rate for all 
workers. Elimination of the 
three-and-one-half cent female 
differential. 
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TV 


(Continued from Page 6) 


the world of illusion, as does 
“psychokinesis,” which claims to 
influence material objects by 
thinking about them. 

To bring these subjects into 
the laboratory is only to feed 
superstition and delusion.. Prof. 
Rhine, I have read, conducts 
serious experiments to find out 
whether mental concentration 
can make dice behave profitably. 

* 


AN EVEN wilder claim is now 
being made by Dunninger, but 
it stays in the world of make- 
believe. Dunninger asks us to 
guess the word he is thinking by 
concentrating on his image in the 
TV screen. He dangles $6,000 
before us but snatches it away 
by the laws of probability. 

If anyone really believes 
thoughts can be communicated 
by a TV image, he will be ready 
to swallow the suggestion that he 
can send his own thoughts back 
to the picture. The next step will 
be a movement to organize mil- 
lions of fans into concentrating, 
eagh in his own living room, be- 
fore a television set to make Ed 
Sullivan smile. 
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An informal resort, 


RESORTS 
PINS LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N. YY 
ideal for young, 


families. Private lake, swimming, boat-| 


ing, fishing. 


Sports, children’s program | 


and councgllors, hi-fi, scrumptious food. | 
Adults 342, children 3$20-25. Send for 
booklet or call Mayna Hamburger (city) | 


BH 2-474, or Jeffersonville 212R. 
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WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 8-22i4 
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“It's a wonder he didn’t float—he’s always so full of hot air.” | 
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For your vacation choose 
Cooperative, interracial 


CAMP MIDVALE 


Midvale, N. J. TE 5-2160 


Beautifal pool © Free swimming 
lessons ® Brand new sleeping 
units ® All sports ® Delicious 
meals ® Children’s dining room 
Expanded day camp ® Dancing 
Entertainment 


Only $35-39 per week 


Children $22-26 
(Includes day camp) 


“The camp that’s friendly, 
because it’s cooperative” 
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CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


® Comfortable and restful accommodations 
® Stimulating and exciting cultural program in 


tasty food 
Yiddish and English 


CULTURAL STAFF; 


Meyer and Luba Eisenberg; 


® Appetizing and 


Schwartz; 


Teddy 


Harvey Schreibman,; Edith Segal, S. Yachness; 


Tamara Bliss. 
Moderate Rates . 


Special Family Plan ad 


Day Camp 


Call AL 5-6288 or write l Union Sq. W., N, , C. 3 
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~ CAMP _ 
KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan Lake) 
o Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


Girls and Boys, Ages 6 to 16 


2 and 4 week periods available | 


MODERATE RATES 


Full program of land and water sports, 
arts, crafts, singing, dancing, dramaties 


A children’s camp combining progessive 
Jewish culture with interracial Hving 


N. Y. Office: 1 Union Square W. 
New York City 3 AL 5-6283 
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WINGDALE on the LAKE 
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Deluxe Bungalow 
$55 per week 


Also others at 
$42, $45, $48 per week 


Weekend $15 
(Friday eve to Sunday eve) 


(Service charge—no tipping) 
DAY CAMP 
Call CH 4-0723 
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Ford, GM Auto Workers of 12 Coun tries Meet in Paris 


PARIS, France.— Ford and 

General Motors workers from 12 
countries met here May 18-20 
to launch the world-wide unit- 
ed action required to meet the 
challenge of these two giant in- 
ternational corporations. 
# The representatives of 3,000,- 
000 workers voted to establish 
coordinating councils under the 
International Metal Workers 
Federation of the World Feder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions. 
These will conduct a “regular, 
systematic exchange of infor- 
mation on collective bargaining 
agreements and conditions of 
work and other related subjects 
with a view to coordinating, to 
the maximum extent possible, 
the collective bargaining efforts 
of the national centers.” 

The action program adopted 


—on reduction of hours without 
reduction of pay, on automation 
etc.—paralleled in many respects 
the appeal made in February 
by the international auto work- 
ers conference sponsored by the 
Metal Workers Department of 
the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

Resolutions adopted by the 
May WFFTU Ford and GM 
conference called for a 40-hour 
work week in Europe and a 
shorter one in the U.S.A.; a 
common wage and overtime pre- 
mium level; common policies on , 
incentives; development of ef- 
fective union-administered grie- 
vance procedures at the plant 
level; equalization of pensions 
and lowering of retirement age; 
consideration of extension of 
SUB plans. The delegates assert- 


ed the challenge of automation 
must be met by government ac- 
tion and collective sg ci, 
“to accelerate progress towar 
a new age of abundance and 
leisure.” It was agreed to ex- 
change six-month visits between 
countries. 

Victor Reuther, who was 
elected chairman of the May 
parley, declared: 

“We must equalize labor con- 
ditions at the highest level. . . 
I have spoken of the need t6 
introduce a 32-hour week in my 
country. That is not possible 
unless—to avoid too great a dis- 
parity—-we can achieve the 40- 
hour week in Europe. Thus the 
present slogan is:° Forty hours 
maximum with no reduction in 
wages. . 

“We must head toward inter- 


Germany (Opel) and France, 
(Renault, Citroen, Simca, Peu- 
geot, Berliet, Latil, Hotchkiss- 
Delahaye). 

It established a committee to 
prepare a broader international 


conference with representatives 
from all countries, and adher- 
ents of all national and- world 
trade union groups. Undoubted- 
P| there will be efforts to coor- 
inate this initiative with that 
of the World Federation of Free 
Trade Unions. 


Both WFTU and WFFTU 


delegates agree on the basic 
principle that in international 
unity there is strength — the 
strength to improve’ workers’ 
conditions everywhere and to, 
curb the greed of the powerful 
trusts. 


national collective petgeing: 
contracts and begin by harmo- 

nizing working conditions in 

shops belonging to the same cor- 

poration.” 

Reuther told a press confer- 
ence that the Ford and GM 
committees—first of their kind 
~—are “pilot operations” which, 
if successful, will be extended to 
other big companies like Fiat, 
Volkswagen and Renault. 

“We are determined,” he said, 
“that international competition 
shall not be based upon which 
country can sweat its workers 
the longest and pay them the 
least.” 

The earlier WFTU confer- ° 
ence represented ~ unionists > in 
Great Britain (Austin, Morris, 
Fisher, Ludlow, Rover Tyseley, 
Standard), Italy (Fiat), Western 
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On the Carousel (2) 8:30am 

Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 am 

Mighty Mouse—kids (2) 10:30 

Mr. Wizard—science for youngsters 
(4) 12:30 

Lone Ranger—westem (2) 1 

Movie: Mourning Becomes 
Electra (9) 1 

Baseball: Yankees-Indians 
1:55 

Yesterdays Worlds (2) 2 

Movie: The Girl in the News 
(English) (5) 2. Margaret 
Lockwood and Emlyn Williams 

Championship Bowling (4) 4 

Horse. Race—$100,000 Monmouth 
Handicap (4) 5 

World News (2) 6 

Play: The Soil with Skip Homeier, 
Morris Ankrum (5) 7 

Beat the Clock—quiz (2) 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Julius La Rosa—variety. Debut (4) 
8 

Lawrence Welk (7) 9 

Festival of Stars—Twelve to 
Eternity with Edward Amold 
and Barbara Britton (4) 9:30 

Gunsmoke (2) 10 

High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 

Colf—Jimmy Demaret (7) 10:30 

TV 
Sunday, July 15 

Joe Bostic’s Gospel Train (13) 
9:30 am 

Camesa Three—education (2) 

Let's Take a Trip—kids (2) 

Yankees-White Sox (11) 1:55 

Dr. Spock (4) 3 

Movie: Uncensored (5) 3 

Movie Museum (9) 3. Old Gloria 
Swanson film 

The Job Is Fire (2) 3:25. Docu- 
mentary on Fire Dept. 


(11) 


7:30 


30 


Shakespeare on TV (2) 3:45. a 


Baxter 
Movie: Green Grow the Rushes 
(English) (5) 4:30 
Face the Nation—panel. 
Gov. Harriman (2) 5 

Zoo Parade (4) 5 
Million Dollar Movie: Breaking 
Sound Barrier (English) (9) 5 
7:30 and 10 pm 
News Roundup (4) 5:30 
Telephone Time—drama (2 


— 


Cuest: 


> 


) 6 


Meet the Press (4) 6. Sen. Warren 


Magnuson (D-Wash) 

You Are There (2) 6:30. Rescue 
of Prisoners from Santo Tomas 
on Feb. 3, 1945 

Roy Rogers (4) -6:30 

Lassie (2) 7 

The Bachelor—musical comedy 
(4) 7:30, With Hal March, Julie 
Wilson, Carol Haney, Jayne 
Mansfield, others 

Famous Film Festival—White 

‘ Corridors (1952) (7) 7:39 


‘Ed Sullivan—variety (2) 8. Special! 


interview with Bing 
‘Sunday Night Concert (5) 8. 
| Violinist Ruggiero Ricci plays 
Paganini Caprices, others 
Amateur Hour (7) 9 


1] 
Noon GE Theatre—drama (2) 9. Ethel; 
Barrymore and Ronald Reagan) 


. 


| in Prosper’s Old Mother 
Altred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
‘What's Mv Line (2) 10:30 
Frontiers of Health (5) 10:30, 
| Anemia : 
MOVIES 


Moby Dick, Criterion, Sutton 
‘Oklahoma, Rivoli 


'1905—Gorky’s Mother in sound, 


| New Cameo 

Rififi, Fine Arts 

The King and I, Roxy 

Madame Butterfly—opera on film, 

Baronet 

Lady Killers, Art 

Lovers & Lollipops, 8th St. 
THEATRE 


An evening of Cekhov one-acters, 
Contemporary Theatre, 15 2nd 
Ave. 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger 


* SAVE 10% 


WITH THIS AD 


* Special offer valid 
if returned by July 
25 with reservation 
deposit. 

R r low rates 
are ONLY $39 per 
week. Children $26 
—(incl, day camp). 


* Cooperative . 
Interracial 


CAMP MIDYV 


VACATIONISTS ! 


Enjoy an extravagant vacation for lesé! 
Clip this ad and take advantage of a 
‘special introductory bonus to acquaint 
you with our extraordinary camp and 
all-inclusive activities, 

® Luxurious new Pine Lodge ® Beau- 
tiful swimming pool @ All sports ® En- . 
tertainment 
© Day cap and nursery 
service © Children’s 


special programs 
® Table . 
dining room 


Terhune 5-2160 


and 


| 


Chekhov's Uncle Vanya 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 


‘Diary of Anne Frank 


Man with Golden Arm, Cherry 


Lane 
No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 


Zenger’s Fight 
For Free Press 
To Be Televised 


Thomas Mitchell stars in 
“Grandpa Changes the World,” 
John Nesbitt’s story of the Peter 
Zenger case on “Telephone Time,” 
Sunday, July 22 (CBS Television, 
6-6:30 p.m.) 

The veteran actor plays Zenger’s 
69-year-old lawyer, Andrew Ham- 
ilton, who came out of retirement 
to defend him.: As Nesbitt tells the 
story, Hamilton had to fight the 
ravages of old age as well as his 
courtroom opponents in bringing 
off this greatest victory of his 
career. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


1955 Models—Starting at $125. Standard 
Brand Dist., 145 Pourth Ave. (13th and 
14th Sts.). One hour free parking or 
two “tokens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
‘pervice, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
eal. Kay’s Budget Movers. CH 3-3786, 


PAINTING 
JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-761. 


aw 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laborafories 


aw _—-—— — 


_ 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. Y. 


MIDVALE, N.J. 


| Sales © Installation © Service 


AIR CONDITIONER—Special Closeout. on’ 


Machinist Charges IUE Guilty of 
Forgery in Gen’'l Cable Election 


ROME, N.Y. (FP).—The Intl. Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers (AFL-CIO) has withdrawn its applica- 
tion for a representation election at the General Cable Corp. 
plant here, NLRB regional director, ~~~ eee te ee eee 
Merle D. Vincent disclosed. strength of IAM, will enter coming 


The IUE had announced June 11 contract negotiations better pre- 
that it would ‘seek bargaining pared to win even higher gains. 
rights at General Cable and claim- The IVE had previously made 
ed “a majority” of the plant’s| five unszccessful attempts to raid 
\workers had signed authorizations’ General Cable when it was under 
requesting the IUE to represent; UE jurisdiction. Of the original 
them. On May 29, the General) 15 locals and YO shops in UE 
Cable workers voted unanimously| District 3, the workers at two Gen- 
eral Electric Co. plants—in Elmira 
and Fort Edwards—voted to re- 
main in the UE, refusing to follow 
International Association of Ma-| the secession of the district leader- 
chinists (AFL-CIO), following the! ship. 


recommendation of the former UE - 
NAM LAUDS UNION 


upstate New York leadership. 
Discovery. of wholesale forgeries FOR POWER POLICY 
NEW YORK (FP)—The National 


perpetrated by the IUE in sup- 
port of its election bid led to! : 3 

the union’s withdrawal, it was Association of Manufacturerers de- 
charged by IAM special represen-| parted briefly from its anti-union 
tative Michael A. Jimenez. | line to toss some kind words in the 


“The IUE. withdrawal from the “rection of a group of union locals 


General Cable picture was not 
voluntary,” Jimenez declared.} The NAM commended the New 
“The IUE filed a petition and hun-| York locals of the International 
dreds of cards allegedly signed by| Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
General Cable employes. How-_| for their stand against federal de- 
/ever, an investigation conducted: velopment of the Niagara River 
‘by U. S. Government agents dis- powér project. NAM president Co'a 
closed that the majority of these | G. Parker hailed the union's posi- 
cards were outright forgeries neve: | tion as a bulwark of free enterprise 
signed by the General Cable em. ' against socialism. 

ployes whose names appeared on| The AFL-CIO has taken a stand 
them. ... The results of the goy-| in favor of the federal project. 
ernment investigation unmasked | 
one of the most flagrant cases of| 


fraud and forgery in the submis-| CIRCUS DIRECTOR 


sion of fake authorizations ‘to sup-| HELD ON WAGE CHARGE 


Port a petition heard of in years; BUFFALO (FP).—The executive 
" New York State. ; 'dire@tor of Ringling Bros. Baynum 
; The Taft-Hartley board's ac: | & Baily Circus, Michael Burke, 
tion allowing IUE to withdraw ItS' was arrested here on a_ warrant 


petition rather than face public! «harging five counts of failure to 


oars Ae Ar possible governmental pay the state minimum wage. 
we ge ee forgery closes the ques: | 
tion of r ation ¢ Pee | 
| General ‘Coble plant by ‘he added, Plaint of the American Gulid of 
“As an affiliate of the AFL-CIO, | Variety Artists and the Internation- 
and a party to the ‘no raiding’ pact,’ #l psn re Sag pene . 
he UE prevented inthe ft ras re i La 
from seeking bargaining rights at| * : , 


the Rome plant since the Interna- with the state Labor Department 
tional Association of Machinists is last ~~ nth, charging tat the — 
‘also an ALF-CIO affiliate.” has failed to pay the state minimum 
The General Cable plant in| ¥#8 of 75 cents an hour since the 
Rome, represented for 10 years by! law went into effect in 1951. 
the UE, was one of 18 plants in| 
UE District 3 that bolted to the 
IAM. “The official closing of this| 
case, the only remaining one in the 
upstate New York area,” Jimenez 
said, “completes the orderly trans- 
\fer of affiliateion and all contracts 
jand benefits for 18 upstate New 
York plants in 14 Jocal unions for-} 
merly represented by UE into the; 
IAM. Over 10,000 former UE 
members will continue to enjoy | 
every benefit won in the past, and 
with an end to raiding «in the 
merged AFL-CIO and the‘Sidded 


! 


ito disaffiliate from the independ- 
‘ent United Electrical, Radio and 
|Machine Workers and to join the 


| 
| 


The v'arrant was issued on com- 


THE AMERICAN Civil Lib- 
erties Ufon assailed a Defense 
Department regulation allowing 
checks of non-sensitive employes 
of universities and industrial 
plants with defense contracts. 


-———_—_-- or 
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In Memortam 
of my 
Loving Wife 
KATE SHIFFMAN 
Died July 17, 1954 
: | —HERMAN 


—— 


* 
MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx %, N.Y. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042., , 
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Bob Thompson's Defense = a dis 
My Right to Hold and Express My Views” 
ce WASHINGTON. — From his prison cell in Atlanta Federal Penitentiary Commu-[f 


nist leader and war hero Robert Thompson last week defended vigorously his right to 


By Herbert Signer 


speak his piece on the Korean war. In a statement read into the record of a Board of Vet-|f 


erans Appeals wpe | pny 10, 
Thompson sharply assailed the Vet- 
erans Administration for cancelling 
his 100 percent disability pension 
because of his speeches and writ- 
ings during the Korean War, 

“My right to hold and express 
such views comes ... from the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights,” 
Thompson said. 

Thompson's position was read by 
his®attornev, Robert Z. Lewis of 
New York, as part of the ex-GI's 
appeal from a decision cancelling 
his pension. Thompson, winner of 
the Distinguished Service Cross in 
World War U1, was one of the orig- 
inal 11 defendants convicted under 
the Smith Act in 1949. He and 
Saul Wellman, Detroit Smith Act 
victim, are both fighting VA can- 
cellation decisions. 

Excerpts of Thompson's state- 
ment tollow: 

7 


THROUGH my attorney, Mr. 
Lewis, | have received a copy of 
your letter of May 25, 1956, set- 
ting forth a number of remarks I 
am alleged to have made during the 
period of the Korean War. I wish 
through this letter to make a brief 
statement concerning these allega- 
tions. | would like this statement 
to be considered by you as supple-| hecause 
mental to my principal personal 
statement which is contained in the) 
letter which I sent Mr, Clifford L., 


Johuson, chairman of the Commit- ca 
tee on Waivers and Forfeitures, in Now this is a brazen and slander- 
the summer of 1954 and which js| 0U% fabrication from start to finish, 
a part of the case record now before here is not one iota of truth in the 
your Appeals Board, paragraph containing this charge. 
" At the outest permit me to say Not in 1950 nor at any other time: 
that 1 am happy to note that your have I ever held such opinions and 
letter of May 25. 1956, in its pre- nevel am private or pu lic speech | 
sentation of the charge against me) Oo Weungs have | ever expressed 
to be considered by the. Appeals such opinions, I ask that the Ap-| 
Board ditters in two important re- peals Board remove from its con- 
spects from the presentation of Mr, | sideration this totally false and vi- 
Johnson in his letter of June 2, ciously slanderous charge, Ii this) 
1954, in connection with Ne orig-| #8 not done, then | ask as a ere 
inal heaving of my case before jg) un that my attorney be granted 
committee. Your letter in rapos- | ful right to cross examine anyone | 
claiming to be the source of such 
a report, 


inw that it be stipulated to that my 

World War UL service was of bach 

4 character as to result in honorable} Paragraphs 5 and 6 on Page 4 
and the first paragraph on Page 5 

tinwulshed Service Cross, and vari- contain what is purported to be ex- 


while this would cause | 
great slaughter of human life, it 
would also arouse the world against 
imperialism and the U. S. 


Inever been so contended in any 


excerpts. It would seem, however 
that the Appeals Board has placed 
itself, or has been placed, in the 
position of judging whether or not 
{ had the fight in 1950 to hold and 
express such views, With all due 
respect to the Appeals Board and 
its members, it seems to me m 
right to hold and express suc 
views comes from a somewhat 
higher authority, from the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. 

Can any informed person seri- 
ously contend that in the year 1950 
it was a violation of law to ‘hold 
and express such views as are con- 
tained in these excerpts? It has 


court of law, let alone so judged 
hy any court of law, 


Is it perhaps contended that vet- 
erans, by virtue of the fath that 
they are veterans, should suffer 
special curtailment of the right of 


® CONFERENCE ON STATE 
LABOR UNITY SLATED 


LABOR UNITY is in for a 
crucial two-day discussion this 
Thesday and Wednesday, July 
17-18 in New York City, The 
state AFL and CIO merger com- 
mittes are meeting in an ‘inten- 
sive effort to work out unity 
principles and schedule. . . 
The state CIO convention is 
meeting next month, Aug. 23- 
25, iad it is hoped that agree- 
ment will be reached by then. 
. » » It is still possible a fall con- 
vention may unify the two-and a 
half million members of both 
federations in time to play a key 
role in the 1956 election cam- 


paign.... 
* 


WAGE INCREASES | aver- 
aged 8.7 cents an hour in 254 
contract agreements covering 
over 275,340 workers in N.Y. 
State from January to March of 
this year, the State Labor De- 
partment reports. . . . In the 
first quarter of 1955, the aver- 
age pay boost was less, 5.8 cents 
an hour.... 

. 


DRESSMAKERS LOCAL 22; 
ILGWU, has launched a drive 
for 20,000 signatures on peti- 
tions calling on Congress, before 
it adjourns; to pass the Social 
Security amendments © which 
would lower the retirement age 
of women workers from 65 to 
62 and enable totally disabled 
workers to get benefits at the 
age of 50...., 

7 

DEPARTMENT STORE or- 
—. is moving along, with 
0th District 65 and Macy Lo- 
cal 1-S, of the RWDSU in the 
field in the metropolitan area, 
». » District 65 reports progress 
at Bonwit Teller, Ohrbach’s and 
a number of Fifth Avenue stores 
in Manhattan, In Brooklyn, the 
May’s store has kicked off a “vi- 
cious anti-union attack” includ. 
ing firing 17 union members in 
an effort to ston District 65, . . 


tory, is planning its own drive 
in nearby unorganized stores. . . 
® 

MACHINISTS AND TEAM- 
STERS in Rochester have kick- 
ed off a joint organizing drive 
among the many auto dealers 
and repair shops in the area... 
The Hotel Trades Council is 


carrying through a_ persistent 


drive to win medical care for the 
growing number of retired pen- 
sioners at the industry’s Health 
Center, «|< -% District. 65, 
RWDSU, has put a number of 
demands to Revlon Cosmetics 
Co. ($64,000 Question), which 
is moving ffom New York to 
Jersey and is expected to boost 
its number of employes from the 
current 550 to about 1,500... . 
The tnion s¢eks contract cover- 
age at the new plant, carfare for 
employes transfering from New 
York, severance pay for those 
who do not, and guarantee of 
seniority rights. ... 
x 

UNIONS ORGANIZED 
among city and state employes 
are still a long way-off from uni- 
ty, it appears. Recent ettorts to 
bring together the Teamsters, 
American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Emp., 
and Government & Civic Emp. 
unions operating in this vast un- 
organized field in New York 
City apparently fell through, 
The latter (wa groups are merg- 
ing nationally in the near fu- 
CUA, . oe . 

Meanwhile, thousands of city 
hospital workers are carrying on 
their militant struggle against 
the effort to make them pay for 
their meals, something new in 
the history of the Hospitals De- 
partment, and what the work- 
ers call a wage cut... City Em- 
loves Local 237 (Teamsters) is 
eading this fight, which includes 
amiss boycott... . 

« 


CHILDREN AND WIVES 


speech beyond those imposed by 
courts of law on other sectors of 
the population? Is it contended 
that veterans should be the sub- 
ject of special penalities, such as|in earlier portions of this letter re- 
loss of pension rights and hardship) garding similar charges of acts of 
to family, for the same rights of sneech to be taken as applying to 


discharge, the award of the Dis- 

ou battlefield recommendations! cerpts from_ two public speeches 
bev COMDIDESSIODS to the grade of | which ] made in September, 1950), 
Cuplain anc Ist Lieutenant effec-|and Oct, 99, 1950, one lo a M adi- 
tively eliminates the slur on my/80n Square Garden meeting and the 
service record contained in the 1954) other over the radio. I have no way 
of checking the accuracy of these 


of the 6,000 Westinghouse 
strikers at Lester, Pa., held a 
> dramatic demonstration at the 
anti-union corporation's Wall 
Street offices Thursday, demand- 
ing that the company end the 


Macy Local 18, feeling — its 
strength after the big strike vic- 


presentation, 


; Similarly Irs roposing that it be | excerpts but I have no reason to 
stipulated to that my conviction|doubt that they are substantially 


under the teaching and advocacy 
provisions ob the Smith Act does 
not justily forleituce of my pension 
rights under Public Law 144 your 
letter elfectively removes the sland- 
erous implication that this convic- 
tion was in some shape or form to 
be equated with “mutiny, treason, 
subotage, or rendering assistance 
ty» an enemy.” The ale noted 
changes in the presentation of the 
charges to be considered by the 
Appeals Board as contrasted with 
the presentation made in the orig- 
Inal 1954 hearing encourages me 
in the hope that the Appeals Board 
will approach the specific allega- 
tions now made against me in the 
spirit of fair play and agherence 
to the democratic principles for 
which World War Il was tought. 

The specific charges in your 
May 25 letter comprise by my 
count eight sets of quotations of 
one or more sentences éach which 
are either ascribed directly to me 
or tor which T am held to be re- 
comes All charges deal ex- 
clusively with acts of speech, 

¥ 

THE first specitic allegation is 
presented in the third. paragraph 
om Page 4 of your letter, With no 
mention of source of information 
or description of alleged circum- 
stances, it is stated that in a discus- 
sion in or about August of 1950 | 
am reported to have said in effect 


that T wouldn't care if the Penta-| acy or political value of the views 
yeu dropped: aa A-bomb on Korea which I expressed in 1950. in theseof imine. 1 w 


correct, 

Apparently the reason for select- 

ing the particular excerpts from my 
speeches contained in these para- 
graphs is that they are critical of 
govermental policies with respect 
to the Korean war, speak of the 
painful consequences for the Amer- 
ican people of this war, and advo- 
cate the seating of the Chinese Re- 
public in the United Nations, 
_ It should be noted I believe thal 
the excerpts selected were taken 
from speeches, the overall intent 
of which was in each case to in- 
sure npeent the spreading of the 
war, the protection of people of 
our country from rll conse- 
<wpre flowing from the war, and 
the securing of conditions as speed- 
ily as possible for a negotiated 
peace, It should also be noted that 
these speeches were made at a time 
and in an atmosphere when criti- 
cism of governmental policies with 
regard to the Korean war were 
widespread, coming from | many 
different quarters of. political opin- 
ion in our country, and voiced in 
many different forms in the press, 
from qyblic forums, and on the 
radio, ' ‘ 


NOW, I assume, I hope correct- 
lyf that the Appeals Board does 
not in any way intend delegating 
to itself the tion of passing 
judgment on the historical accur- 


wpeech exercised by other sections 
of the population to whom special 
penalties do not apply? Is it con- 
tended that veterans, as distinct 
from all other sectors of the popu- 
lation, should in addition to regu- 
lar courts of law be subject to a 
special tribunal in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration which has the author- 
ity to pass judgment on their right 
to hold and express opinions and 
the power to impose severe penal- 
ties of loss of property rights such 


as pensions? 


IN Paragraph 1 on Page 9 it is 
charged that in a public speech in 
March, 4951, that I said in effect 
that the U. S. is better at starting 
wars than finishing them and that 
the days when aggressive and im- 
perialistic wars can be won. are 
over, Now I very much doubt if the 
first part of this excerpt—the part 
about my saying the U. S. is better 
at starting wars than at finishing 
them—is an accurate quote from a 
speech of mine, although 1 know 
of no way in which I can verify 
this doubt. At any rate, it is not a 
historically correct statement and 
Pty like to think I am not guilty 
Or it, 

The second part of the excerpt 
about the “days being over, when 
aggressive, and imperialistic, wars 


can be won” js probably a substan- 


tially correct quote from one o 
my speeches and in any event ex- 
presses a strongly held conviction 
dilike my remarks 


cratic principles, \' 


these particular excerpts. 


It may be said by some that the 
specific allegations of acts of 
speech, taken separately or collec- 
tively, are not the really important 
consideration in my case, It may 
perhaps be contended that the 


really important consideration is 
that I am a Communist, that my 
acts of speech in the years in ques- 
tion were the acts of a person hold- 
ing elective office in the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States, and 
that therefore I should be prevent- 
ed from receiving a veterans pen- 
sion, 

Quite beyond personal injustice 
te me and to my family, such a 
contention is, in my opinion, pro- 
foundly dangerous. Only a few 
short steps separates a situation in 
which a veteran can be deprived of 
a pension because he belongs to 
what is officially considered to be 
the “wrong views,” from a situation 
what are officially considered to be 
the “wrong views,” fro ma situation 


in which a veteran is eligible for a’ 


pension ONLY if he belongs to 
what is officially considered the 
“right party,” and expresses what 
are officially considered to be the 
“right views.” 

Permit me to conclude by ex- 
pressing once again the hope that in 
their consideration of the charges 


of acts of speeeGh made against 
f|me, the members of the Appeals 


Board will be motivated by a spirit 
of fair play and adherence to demo- | 


| 


nine-month lock out, After, the 
group had a picnic in ya 
Park and went to the Zoo before 
returning to their homes... The 
members of UE Local 107 are 
fighting a company wage cut 
averaging 20-cents an hour and 
the firing of 14 union leaders, . , 
* 

MOTORMEN SUSPENDED 
for the June 14 wildcat subway 
tieup in the city, on trial before 
the Transit. Authority, insisted 
that the Authority was “solely 
responsible” for what happened 
that day. The motormen, organ- 
ized in the Motormen’s Benevo- 
lent Association, blamed “pro- 
vocative’ actions by TA super- 
visors who disregarded of the 
operational Book of Rules as 
having precipitated the sudden 
stoppage. ... : 

The MBA. asked a State Su- 
preme Court justice for union 
recognition covering the city’s 
3,200 motormen, while the Au- 
thority bid for a permanent an- 
ti-strike injunction against the 
MBA. Meantime, the Transport 
Workers Union, AFL-CIO, said 
it would defend: all motormen 
who were “tricked” into taking 
part in the wildcat, but denounc- 
ed the “ringleaders,” 

TWU is. waiting for another 
meeting with the Authority on 
its demand for a union shop. It 
now has sole bargaining rights 
for the city’s 35,000 transit em- 


1 ployes, 


GOP Wants andidatelke St: 


President 
)| By ROB F, HALL 


SEN. WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND, sur- 
| rounded by GOP Congressional brass, emerged 


from a conference with Eisenhower at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., last week and announced that Ike is still a 
candidate for a second term. The Senate Minority Leader 


Assignment t SA * 


KidnapingPoses |," @@ *| NEW JERSEY 
Some Anguished. | EDITION 


Questioning 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN a child is kidnap- 
ed all parents are horrified, 
thinking it may well have 
been their own. And so the 


nation shares the tragedy 
that has befallen Mr. and Mrs, 
Morris Weinberger, of West- 
bury, Loug Island, whose 
month-old baby Peter aa pe 
el somewhere between 3 and 
3:15 that sunny 
afternoon of 
July 4. 
Westbury is 
‘a quiet, placid 
suburb, the 
fields are lust 
and green 
nearby and a 
stand of oaks 
adjoins the 
area, The 
mother — step. 
wd into her home alter she 
had lett the sleeping child in 
his netted carriage op the patio 
amid the small pine trees, as 
she customarily did every sunny 
afternoon about that hour. West- 
buryeis peacelul and prosperous 
and who could Sinagine — that 
tragedy would strike here. 

Mrs. Weinberger returned: in 
20 minutes, believing the child 
had awakened, The carriage 
was cropty and in it was a hand- 
written note which said the 
baby had been kidnaped and 
would be returned if $2,000 
were loft the next morning ly 
a street sign on nearby Albemarle 
id, and Park Ave, “We ave 
desperately iin need of money,” 
the note said, 

Mis. Weinberger and her hus- 
band frantically called police 
headquarters aud the terrible 
vigil bow, 

® 

AT 10 A.M, the next morning 
the police cleared the strects 
around Albemarle and Park, ac- 
companied by «a reporter repre- 
senting the pool of metropolitan 
newspapers, ‘They watched as 
the Weinbergers came to the 
appointed spot, Albemarle Hd, 
is a horseshoe that ends twice 
ou Park Ave, At the sign post 
on each terminus a manila en- 
velope was placed, 

Nobody showed wp, 

Two hours later the police, at 
12:15 pan, picked up the man- 
ila envelopes, “The trap had 
failed,” a newspaper reported, 
Later that day it became known 
that the Wesibury chief of de- 
tectives lcd asked the press to 
withhold the story until after 
the child had been satelv. re- 
turned, All but one morning 
paper agreed; it broke the story 
and the others immediately fol- 
liwed suit, That afternoon the 
chief ol the detectives assailed 
the assembled reporters; “We 
could huve gotien a hell of a 
lot further if there had been 
no hiterlerence trém the press 
and you can quote me on that,” 

Mrs. Weinberger — sobbed 
when fow reporters approached 
her: “I could cut all your 
throats,” she cried, 

. 

THE NEWSPAPER that pub- 
lished the story first explained 
that it had received the police 
request too late. It had gotten 
an early tip, had a story, and 
went to press before the plea 
came. That, at least, is the edi- 
tors explanation. 

The — headlines continued 
large: every footstep the mother 
took was watched and described. 
Mrs. Weinberger denounced the 
newspapers for having even 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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he was complying with Hisen- 
hower’s desire that the nation 
should know his hat was still in 
the ring. 

The announcement was airy 
ed at allaying doubts which had 
arisen because of the serious in- 
testinal operation the President 
had undergone, following upon 
his heart attack lust fall. Know- 
land insisted that Ike was “‘in 
better shape. than he was when 
he made the announcement Jast 


Feb, 29,” 


One Year Ago—Geneva! 


Unfinished Business—Ending the Cold War 


An Editorial 

THIS WAS the picture the world had been 
waiting to see for 10 long years. The Big Four 
heads of government—reading from lelt to right— 
Bulganin of Russia, Eivenhower of America, Faure 
of France, Eden of Britain—met in Geneva, The 
heads of state of the major powers had not met 
together ever since Potsdam in the summer of 


1945, 


Today a year later we can really appreciate 
rtance of the Geneva spirit, Remember, 
how after the summit meeting, the hig business 
press warned over and over again that the spirit 
was a phony, that it never existed, and besides 


the im 


even it it existed it had died? 


But the “corpse” was hardy, The spirit of Gen- 
eva rose from the collin to clobber the pall-bear- 
ers. Tensions were eased the world over, The threat 
of atomic homicide receded, ‘Though Dulles, in his 
own words had thrice brought us bo the “brink of 
war today the world teeters on the edge of a 


lasting, peace, 


A year ago we suid the Geneva conference 
the beginning of the end of the cold war. 


spell 


THIS IS AN urgent and heart- 
felt appeal for funds to maiitain 
this newspaper through this {ute- 
ful summer, The lile-and-death, 
issue of this electoral campaign 
have not gone on vacation; the 
Dixicrat conspiracy to destroy 
the high court ruling on school 
desegration has not goue to the 
beach; the strikers in steel do not 
relish the sight of banked fur- 
naces as they man the picketlines 
for their families’ future, their 
union's welfare. The questions of 
war and peace hang over the 
summering spots, and no vaca- 
tioning bather or camper can 
escape. 

* 


A READER of this newspaper 


spoke to one of the staff this week 


Today that cold war and the accompanying in- 


ance, 


going. Robert 
We 


Fund Drive Memo: Reacti 


“ADDRESS OF 


FREE PRESS COMM. 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., 
corner 16° St., Room 301, 

Send or bring all contributions 
there to keep The Worker 


n is treasurer, 
> al 


about the paper. “I, like you,” he 
said, “believe that our nation’s 
future lies ian public ownership ~ 
of the nation’s chief resources 
and industries. I want to see that. 
That brought me to read your 
paper, as well as your stand on 


the current, issues, the rights. of 
labor, the Negroes in America, | 


flated war budget and high taxes is still main- 
tained by artificial stimulation—with many assists 
from Dulles, Knowland, Nixon and other foes ol 
the Geneva spirit, | 

Geneva was a triumph for the idea olf peace- 
ful coexistence, The heads of state met for six 
days, But the conference was not a six-day wonder, 
It brought about wonderful changes in six days, 
but what happened in the 10 years before made 
Geneva possible, The real origin of Geneva was 
the victory over Hitlerism in World War II achiev- 
ed primarily because of an American-Soviet alli- 


For years the Truman Administration and then 
the Eisenhower Administration opposed a Big Four 
meeting, But how wise the people were in demand. 
ing it. As late as a few months before the July 
meeting last year the Administration opposed the 
idea, But the Gallup poll showed 77 percent ot 
the people in favor, 

The same public opinion which helped bring 
about the summit meeting and the Geneva. spirit 
can also bring the whole cold war to an end. 


oo a eer eee + 


the po well-being of the 
ople, On these issues, 1 have 
ound no paper equalled you,” 
He saide that he had been 
“shocked” to his soul by what he 
read in the Khrushchev report 
about Stalin, “I had f figure this 
thing out for myself, read every- 
thing I could on it, and I came to 
my conclusions.” Some friends of 
his began to say that the matter 
is inherent in socialism. “I knew 
that it was not.” . 
“Years ago I came to s0- 
cialism, the .organization of so- 
ciety along those principles. I did 
not. join a man, whether he be 
De Leon, or Debs, or Foster, or 
Dennis. Certainly I did not join 
Stalin or even pate or Marx. 
I régard myself as.a crusader for 


. | made it clear he was speaking for the President and that 


OnK eT 


But Knowland and the White 
House aides had another object 
in mind, They were seeking to 
head off the opening of a tight 
among Republican aspirants, 
each struggling for the GOP 
nomination, For only last week 
Harold Stassen, the President's 
assistant on disarmament ques- 
tions, renewed his earlier posi- 
tion that if tke should not run, 
he would oller himself -for the 


pont, 
. 


THERE is justified suspicion 
in many quarters that the Know- 
land announcement has little real 
relationship to the status of the 
President's health. By insisting 
that the President is in’ tip-top 
physical condition and that he 
will be a candidate, the GOP 
strategists relain vast power in 
their own hands, 

The truth is that they want 
Ike as a candidate more than 
they want him as President. 

It he survives the campaign, 
they expect him to enter the 
White House together with Rich- 
ard Nixon as Vice-President, I! 
he should prove physically un- 
equal lo the tasks of the office, 
Nixon, the man who could never 
be elected to the Presidency, will 
take over, And Nixon in the 
White House is the dream otf 
the most reactionary supporters 
of the Republican Party. 

* 


AS COLUMNIST Thomas L. 
Stokes wrote several weeks ago, 
Ike's name on the GOP ticket 
“is important... lor powerful 
business, industrial and financial 
interests which want four more 
years of power for their political 
instrument, the Republican 
Party, to elfect changes in gov- 
ernmental policies which thus 
far are only partially accomplish- 
ed, In short, they have a big in- 
vestment in Kisenhower.” i 

More recently, a prominent 
Republican publisher, John S, 
Knight, wrote in his own Detroit 
News: “How idle to pretend that 
the President... can fully -re- 
vain his old vigor, But in their 
anxiety over .* future, the Re- 
publican stratdgists and the big 

uns in the business world are 
Toterinised to have Ike run, even 
though he may not last through 
a second term under the pres- 


sures of the job.” 
¥ 


IRONICALLY, the announce- 
ment that Ike is still a candidate, 
despite his record of major ill- 
ness, cameas the nation was con- 
fronted with the high cost of 
having a part-time President. 

The Kelley bill to provide 
$1.6 billion to help states erect 
schools buildings was defeated 
in the House last week by a vote 
of 224 to L194, The vote was 75 


(Continued on Page 13) 


nDoesn’t Take Vacation 


our country’s welfare, the wel} 
being of the workingclass which 
I consider the core of todays 
society, 

“I have followed this newspaper 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Lockout Idles Another 200,00 in Related Industries 


Steel Trust Exploits Strike to Aid GOP Ticket 


By GEORGE MO 


RRIS 


LAYOFFS WERE NEARING the 200,000 mark as the “inventory lockout,” which is what the strike of 650,000 steel 
workers really is, rounded out its second week and spread creeping paralysis to more fields. It was all “according to plan” 
for a little group of steel corporation executives, especially of the dominant “Big Three, who wanted the shutdown to drain 


Comment on the Steel Strike by the Labor Press 
SAME OLD LINE! 


off huge stockpiles; to hunger 
up and condition the steel 
users and general public for 
a steep steel price hike; to 
force the workers into sub- 
mitting to a five-year “ball-and 
chain” agreement. 

There is another big considera- 
tion—politics, the presidential elec- 
tion next November. The political 
strategists of big business, among 
whom the steel interests are prob- 
ably the most influential group, 
believe they can exploit the strike 
to advantage of those who want to 
Richard Nixon to ride into the 
Wiite House on the coattails of 
General Dwight Eisenhower. 

* 

WHETHER that strategy is 
well founded, and whether it will 
work, is still to be proven. But 
some observers point to the similar 
circumstances in the steel strike 
late in the summer of 1952 and 
the way Republican propagandists 
exploited it for Eisenhower's cam- 
paign. The steel interests then, too, 
put the squeeze on much of the 
economy for a stretch of 54 days 
to condition the country and gov- 
ernment for the steep price hike 
they wanted. At that time, with 
Truman in the White House, the 
steel interests held out against the 
government until the then Korea 
War wage-price stabilization au- 
thority agreed to approve the price 
hike they demanded. 

With almost the entire press 
owned by backers of the Republi- 
cans, and the NAM forces shout- 
ing for new legislation to curb the 
“labor monopoly,” the backers of 
the Eisenhower Administration, in- 
cluding the steel monopoly, are 
working to put the blame on labor 
for effects of the steel shutdown an 
the economy, the $8 to $10 a ton 
to be slapped on steel pricegp and 
for the already evident slowdown 
of the Eisenhower “prosperity” 
train. 

” 


THE GOVERNMENT kept a 
hands-off policy until the shut- 
down was fully in effect. Only aft- 
er that did the mediation machin- 
ery under Joseph A. Finnegan be- 
gan to slowly “explore” matters. 
After two weeks of explorations 
he at long last announced happily 
that he arranged to have both sides 
in a conference in Washington. 


The problem in the stee]  situa- 
Non is clearly not one of getting 
thy two sides to sit down at a 
table. They had been doing it. But 
the tine was wasted because the 
steel companies wanted the stop- 


page in vhe first place and they de- 
i 


berately concocted the demand 
for a five-year contract—they knew 
wouldn't even get serious consid- 
eration—t») force a shutdown with- 
out risking charges under the anti- 
trust law. By asking for the impos- 
sible, then screaming in the press 
and over the airwaves the “labor 
monopoly” refuses to. give it to 


Some Package : 


them, the steel monopoly achieved 
the complete shutdown “legally,” 


‘avoided doing so along unorganiz-|tion. Jt is obvious that the steel 
ed competitive lines, and placed) interests 
itself in the position of pointing a'theyll get a five-year, no-strike 


| 


| finger at the union. 

This is what David J. McDon- 
ald meant when he charged even 
'before the breakdown of negotia- 
tions that the “Big Three’ are lead- 


’ 


ing a conspiracy to shut Cown the! 


‘industry. And as he prepared to 
‘enter the new conferences arrang- 
‘ed by Finnegan he repeated “the 
‘steel industry forced this shut- 
| down.” | 


The AFL-CIO executive board; 
holding its bi-monthly meeting in’ 


Washington, after taking up the 
steel situation and calling for all 
‘out support for the strikers by its 
| 15,000,000 members said: 
| “This shutdown was caused by 
the 
ulterior purposes.” 
* 
| ‘THERE IS always hope, of 
course, that a settlement would 
be reached soon. But realistic ob- 
servers agree that the walkout may 


last seven or eight weeks, as in| 


| 1952, until the > steel] inventor- 
ies are worked off and the steel 
interests feel they can resume op- 
‘erations full blast and get their 
price. . | 


' Steel Strikers Prize Suppert 


i ; 


From Westinghouse Workers 


’ PITTSBURGH, — Amony the most highly prized offers of sup- 
port received by the United’ Steelworkers from other unions are 
those from the locals of Westinghouse. 

Such help, both moral and financial, was pledged by- Paul Car- 
michael, president of the 10,000-member East Pittsburgh local of 
the AFL-CIO International Union) of Electrical Workers, which 
had received substantial aid from the USW during its recent five- 
months struggle against the Westinghouse. 

The 6,000 members of the independent United Electrical 


Workers, Local 107. who are stil] 


vania plant of the Westinghouse, 


steelworkers for the “warm and 
them in the past. “Our hearts and 


out at the Lester, eastern Pennsyl- 
expressed their gratitude to the 
generous ‘support’ received from 
souls are behind them (steelwork- 


ers) in their fight against. an inadequate package that would put a 
five-year freeze on collective bargaining,” declared Car] Gray, the 


local’s president. 
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The Lester workers have been out 


going on, 


\ ine, months, . 
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rem AFL-CIO News 


As to whether theyll get the 
contract they want is a big ques- 
thought 


never really 


steel industry to satisfy its own| 


fixed-wages agreement. It is more 
likely they are saving the “offer” 
'of the deal they want for the bar- 
'gaining stage when they really 
plan to end the strike. 


try, through so-called “informed 
sources stories and editorially has 
been harping in a chorus for a 
three-year, no-strike, fixed-wages 
pact. Repeatedly it is alleged in 
the papers, read by steel workers 
from coast coast, that the union is 
| “believed” willing to settled for a 
three-year pact. There has been 
no hint from the union that it 
would accept such terms. But even 
if the union would take a three- 
year pact, although it never signed 
one for longer than two years, there 
is still the question whether the 
union will agree to forego its tradi- 


tional annual reopeners. 
* 


SOME 40,000 miners employed 
by steel company owned mines, 
ended their paid vacation 
Tuesday, but remained out on an 
unpaid vacation because the cap- 
tive mined were closed. Thousands 
of other miners employed by com- 
mercial companies producing for 
steel plants, are also idle. Layoffs in 
the railroads have come to almost 
as many as are idle in the coal 
fields. The trucking industry is 
estimated to have laid off also al- 
most as many. 


| 


, 
; 


boats, steel carrying ships; con- 
struction work held up by shortage 


projects are threatened because de- 
livery of steel for bridges and over- 
passes, has stopped. 


along the entire 24-state strike 
front. Picketing was generally limit- 
ed to checkers of passes at the 
mill gates: 

Locals of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America were fortifying for 
a possible long seige. Following ad- 


2 A@ontinaed on Page" 18)" 


The press throughout the coun- 


last. 


Other lavoffs are on ore-carrying) 


' 


} 


; 


of structural steel an many ‘road’ 


Everything was reported quiet 


LET ‘EM STRIKE! 
WE WANT A STEEL 
SHORTAGE, SO WE 
CAN HIKE PRICES ¥ 
BLAME THE UNION // 
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THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Reuther Asks Action on Johs 
® Railroads Propose Pay Cut 


WALTER REUTHER, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Work- 


| ers, urged that the Michigan 


legislature reconvene immedi- 
ately to enact improved unem- 
ployment legislation. He cited 
increased unemployment and 
production cutbacks in auto. 
“In order to carry the unemploy- 
ed—including those who have 
already exhausted, as well as 
those now exhausting their béhe- 
fit rights-through the model 
change-overperiod, it is obvious” 
he said, “that maximum potential 
duration must be no less than 39 
weeks for all workers eligible 


for benefits.” 
* 


BELIEVE it or not, some $00 
raiiroads, negotiating with the 
“non-operating” unions, proposed 
that workers take a 6% cents an 
hour pay cut effective August 1 
and accept longer operating runs 
each day. Unions had asked 25 
cents an hour wage increase. 
This is the first time since the 
30s that railroads have put in for 
a pay cut. 


MEAT CUTTERS and Pack- 


inghouse unions have served 


| notice on the Big Four—Armour, 


Swift, Wilson and Cudahy—that 
their contracts will be ended 
Sept. I, and,the unions want to 
negotiate new agreements with 
substantial pay boosts and other 
improvements. 


RUBBER WORKERS have 
started wage reopener talks with 
Goodrich, General, Goodyear 
and other companies. | 

Wie 

WCFL in Chicago, the first 

and now only labor-owned radio 


station in USA, has just cele- 
brated its SOth birthday. It was 


cago Federation of Labor... 


* 

NATIONAL negotiations be- 
tween the Switchmen’s Union,- 
AFL-CIO, and the employers 
will start shortly in Chicago. 
Union is asking for a 17 percent 
pay boost plus another 8 percent 
to straighten out wage inequities. 
Also, the workers want seven 
holidays with pay and suitable 
penalty payments for having to 
work on those days. 

* 

THERE'S a new book out, 
“The Baseball Player,” which 
goes into the national pastime 
“as a business,” and, among other 
things, takes a close look into 
unionism. <A subtitle calls the 
book: “An Economic Study.” 
It was written by Paul M. 
Gregory, a professor of Eco- 
nomics at the U. of Alabama. 

* 

A UNITED AFL-CIO barbers 
union of some 90,000 members 
has been approved by the sepa- 
rate AFL apd CIO groups. The 
former CIO union had some 
6,000 members. 

* 

TEXTILE Workers Union has 
challenged refusal of Justice 
Dept. to take action on a Lyman, 
S..C. ordinance used by local 
na to stop union organizers 
rom distributing leaflets at an 
open shop plant. ‘Union’s counsel 
insisted the federal govt could 
act under the constitutional guar- 
antees of free speech. 


* 

THE FORMER AFL and CIO 
women’s auxiliaries have agreed 
on terms for unifying the. two 
groups into a single trade union 
auxiliary. The conventions, to 
merge will probably take place 
at the same time as the next ° 


established in, 1926 hy the Chi- AFL-GIO. gathering in 19544», 


| 
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Ford. GM Auto Workers of 12 Countries Meet in Paris 


PARIS, France.— Ford and 
General Motors workers from 12 
countries met here May 18-20 
to launch the world-wide unit- 
ed action required to meet the 
challenge of these two giant in- 
ternational corporations. 

The representatives of 3,000,- 
000 workers voted to establish 
coordinating councils under the 
International Metal Workers 
Federation of the World Feder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions. 
These will conduct a “regular, 
systematic exchange of infor- 
mation on collective bargaining 
agreements and conditions of 
work and other related subjects 
with a view to coordinating, to 
the maximum extent possible, 
the collective bargaining efforts 
of the national centers.” 

The action program adopted 


—on reduction of hours without 
reduction of pay, on automation 
etc.—paralleled in many respects 
the appeal made in February 


by the international auto work- 


ers conference sponsored by the 
Metal Workers Department of 
the World Federation of Trade 
Uniens. 

Resolutions adopted by the 
May WFFTU Ford and GM 
conference called for a 40-hour 
work week in Europe and a 
shorter one in the U.S.A.; a 
common wage and overtime pre- 
mium level; common policies on 
incentives; development of ef- 
fective union-administered grie- 
vance procedures at the plant 
level; equalization of pensions 
and lowering of retirement age; 
consideration of extension of 
SUB plans. The delegates assert- 


ed the challenge of automation 
must be met by guvernment ac- 
tion and collective _bargainin § 
“to accelerate progress towar 
a new age of abundance and 
leisure.” It was agreed to ex- 
change six-month visits between 
countries. 

Victor —Reuther, who was 
elected chairman of the May 
parley, declared: 

“We must equalize labor con- 
ditions at the highest level. . . 
I have spoken of the need to 
introduce a 32-hour week in my 
country. That is not possible 
unless—to avoid too great a dis- 
parity—we can achieve the 40- 
hour week in Europe. Thus the 
present slogan is: Forty hours 
maximum with no reduction in 


wages. - a. eee 
“We must head toward inter- 


national collective ig, ca 
contracts and begin by harmo- 
nizing working conditions in 
shops belonging to the same cor- 
poration.” 

Reuther told a press confer- 
ence that the Ford and’ GM 
committees—first of their kind 
—are “pilot operations” which, 
if successful, will be extended to 
other big companies like Fiat, 
Volkswagen and Renault. 

“We are determined,” he said, 
“that international competition 
shall not be based upon which 
country can. sweat its workers 
the longest and pay them the 
least.” 

The earlier WFTU confer- 
ence represented unionists in 
Great Britain (Austin, Morris, 
Fisher, Ludlow, Rover Tyseley, 
Standard), Italy (Fiat), Western 


Germany ' (Opel) and France, 
(Renault, Citroen, Simca, Peu- 
geot, Berliet, Latil, Hotchkiss- 
Delahaye). 

It established a committee to 
prepare a broader international 


conference with representatives 
from all countries, and adher- 
ents of all rational and. world 
trade union groups. Undoubted- 
ly there will be efforts to coor- 
inate this initiative with that 
ef the World Federation of Free 
Trade Unions. 


Both WFTU and WFFTU 


delegates agree on the basic 
principle that in international 
unity there is strength — the 
strength to improve workers’ 
conditions everywhere and to 
curb the greed of the powerful 
trusts. 
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Forgery in Gen‘l Cable Election 


ROME, N.Y. (FP).—The Intl. Union of Electrical, Radio 
.& Machine Workers (AFL-CIO) has withdrawn its applica- 
tion for a representation election at the General Cable Corp. 


| plant here, NLRB regional director, : 
strength of IAM, will enter coming 


Lone Ranger—western (2) 1 | | The IVE had announced June 11 contract negotiations better pre- 
Movie: Mourning Becomes ) tgs [that it would = seek bargaining| Pared to win even higher gains.” 
Electra (9) 1 ‘rights at General Cable and elaim-| The IVE had previously made 
Baseball: Yankees-Indians ‘ed “a- majority” of the *plant’s|five unsuccessful attempts to raid 
1:55 ‘workers had signed authorizations|General Cable when it was under 
Yesterday's Worlds ‘requesting the IUE to represent; UE jurisdiction. Of the original 
Movie: The Girl in the News them. On May 29, the Generalj15 locals and 20 shops in UE 
(English) (5) 2. Margaret ‘Cable workers voted unanimously| District 3, the workers at two Gen- 
Lockwood and Emlyn Williams ‘to disaffiliate from the independ- eral Electric Co. plants—in Elmira 
Championship Bowling (4) 4 ‘ent United Electrical, Radio and|and Fort Edwards—voted to_re- 
Horse Race—$100,000 Monmouth ‘Machine Workers and to join the; Main in the UE, refusing to follow 
Handicap (4) 5 International Association of wag the secession of the district leader- 
World News (2)~6 chinists (AFL-CIO), following the’ ship. 
Play: The Soil with Skip Homeier, recommendation of the former UE) 
Morris Ankrum (5) 7 upstate New York leadership. | NAM LAUDS UNION 


Beat the Clock—quiz (2) 7:30 watts. sat 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 edt: ake | Mina <a w 5 amg pape FOR POWER POLICY 
= La Rosa—variety. Debut (4) ee eae port of its election bid led to! ‘ NEW page y Sri: one 
, eye 5 Se eda a ; the union’s withdrawal, it was Association of Manuiacturerers de- 
ewan ge gy > al to charged by IAM special represen- | parted briefly from its anti-union 
Ktemit vials snc Eiae Ga tative Michael A, Jimenez. | line to toss some kind words in the 
and ~ br a Britton (4) 9.30 “The IUE withdrawal from the direction of a group of union locals 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 General Cable picture was not)\"“%: __ ine: 
High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 voluntary,” Jimenez declared.| The NAM commended the New 
Golf—Jimmy Demaret (7) 10:30 The IUE filed a petition and hun-! York locals of the International 
TV dreds of cards allegedly signed by Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
ae ae July 1s | interview with Bing Three Penny Opera, Theatre de| Ceneral Cable employes. How-}| for their stand against federal de- 
| 7 P80 ‘Sunday’ Night Concert (5) 8. “e . ever, an investigation conducted: velopment of the Niagara River 
Joe Bostic’s Gospel Train (13) | Violinist Ruggiero Ricci plays |.” | al by U. S. Government agents dis- power project. NAM president Coa 
9:30 am | Paganini Caprices, others ‘Diary of Anne Fran ‘closed that the majority of these|G. Parker hailed the union's posi- 
Camera Three—education (2) 11.30 Amateur Hour (7) 9 'Man with Golden Arm, Cherry | cards were outright forgeries neve! tion as a bulwark of free enterprise 


Let’s Take a Trip—kids (2) Noon GE Theatre—drama (2) 9. Ethel: signed by the General Cable em. | against socialism. 


Selected TV. Movie Guide Machinist Charges IVE Guilty of 
: le 


Saturday, Julv 14 
On the Carousel (2) 8:30am 
Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 am 
Mighty Mouse—kids (2) 10:30 
Mr. Wizard—science for youngsters 


(4) 


y 
o 
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12-30 | | ee yess ; Merle D. Vincent disclosed. 


(11) 


(2) 2 


_ 


Ed Sullivan—variety (2) 8. Special | Chekhov s Uncle Vanya | 


Lane 


Guest: 


ve. 
‘My Fair Lady, Hellinger 


THE AMERICAN Civil Lib- 
erties Union assailed a Detense 
Department regulation allowing 
checks of non-sensitive employes 
of universities and _ industrial 
plants with defense contracts. 


Wilson, Carol Haney, Jayne | 
Mansfield, others | 

Famous Film Festival—White 
Corridors (1952) (7) 7:30 


—_— —— 


AIR-CON DITIONED : 


VACATIONISTS ! 
Enjoy an extravagant vacation for less! 
Clip this ad and take advantage of a 
special introductory bonus to acquaint 
you with our extraordinary camp and 
all-inclusive activities. 

© Luxurious new Pine Lodge ® Beau- 
tiful swimming pool © All sports ® En- 
tertainment and special programs 


© Day cap and nursery ® Table 
service ©® Children’s dining room 


Terhune 5-2160 
MIDYALE, N.J. 


- ee 


In Memoriam 
of my 
Loving Wife | 
KATE SHIFFMAN 
Died July 17,.1954 
—HERMAN 


* SAVE 10% 


WITH THIS AD 
* Special offer valid 
if returned by July 
25 with reservation 
deposit. | 
Regular low rates 
are ONLY $39 per 
week. Children $26 
—(incl, day camp). 


CAMP MIDVALE 
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Yankees-White Sox (11) 1:55 | Barrymore and Ronald Reagar No Time for Sergeants, Alvin ployes whose names appeared on} - The AFL-CIO has taken a stand 
Dr. Spock (4) 3 in Prosper’s Old Mother . them. ... The results of the gov-! in favor of the federal project. 
Zenger’s Fight 
Swanson film What's Mv Line (2) 10:30 fraud and forgery in the submis- CIRCUS DIRECTOR a 
The Job Is Fire (2) 3:25. Docu- Frontiers of Health (5) 10:30. sion of fake authorizations to sup- HELD ON WAGE CHARGE 
Baxter | MOVIES 3 Thomss Milches | stan mi _ The Taft-Hartley board’s ac-| & Baily Circus, Michael Burke, 
Movie: Green Grow the Rushes yg,p, Dick, Criterion, Sutton Grandpa Changes the World,”| tion allowing IUE to withdraw its' was arrested here on a warrant 
Gov. Harriman (2) 5 New C .. . |action for forgery closes the 
e New Cameo Sunday, July 22 (CBS Television, |,. nave Ui tag ar ques-| The warrant was issued on com- 
Zoo Parade (4) 5 =, Fine Arts 66:30 pan} ( tion of representation at the Rame' sagen ee ated ape magn see 3g 
The veteran actor plays Zenger's|“As an affiliate of the AFL-CIO,| : 
7:30 and 10 pm Be ellins 69-year-old lawyer, Andrew Ham-| and-a party to the ‘no raiding pact, 2! Brotherhood of Teamsters. Sim- 
ee, eee ee aoe Lady Killers, Art 
story, Hamilton had to fight the| the Rome | lee ee “| with the state Labor Department 
Magnuson (D-Wash) ravages of old age as well as his tional ra ot pong ae aneng last month, charging that the circus 
You Are There (2) 6:30. Rescue|/An evening of Cekhov one-acters, | 
Contemporary Theatre, 15 2nd 
career. Rome, represented for 10 law went into effect in 1951. 
Roy Rogers (4) 6:30 peeeentey Fae 27 peaee ey 
Lassie (2) 7 
[AM. “The official closing of this 
AIR CONDITIONER—Special Closeout on!said, “completes the orderly trans- 
14th Sts.). One hour free parking or 
3 York plants in 14 Jocal unions for- 
MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
members will continue to enjoy 
PAINTING 
merged AFL-CIO and the added 
217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7636 1410 WASHINGTON AVE, 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


Movie: Uncensored (5) 3 Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 ermment investigation unmasked 
For Free Press 
mentary on Fire Dept. Anemia port a petition heard of in years; BUFFALO (FP).—The executive 
(English) (5) 4:30 ‘Oklahoma, Rivoli John Nesbitt’s story of the Peter|petition rather than face public) charging five counts of failure to 
Million Dollar Movie: Breaking The King and I, Roxy ‘General Cable plant,” he added, | Piaint of the American Gulid of 
ilton, who came out of retirement) the [UE js prevented in the future ilar charges were filed by Local 477, 
Telephone Time—drama (2) 6 Lovers & Lollipops, 8th St. 
courtroom opponents in bringing) also an ALF-CIO affiliate.” has failed to pay the-state minimum 
of Prisoners from Santo Tomas 
| Lote | _ |the UE, was one of 18 plants in 
The Bachelor—musical comedy '¢ Si $ 
ite . case, the only remaining one in the 
1955 Models—Starting at $126. Standard) fo, of affiliateion and all contracts 
_,tWo tokens. 
merly represented by UE into the; 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
every benefit won in the past, and 
JOB WELL DONE: painting contractor; 
| Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs MONUMENTS 
| Cer. 170th St., Bromx 56, N.Y. 
| Baten ® Installation ® Service | 


Cooperative . 


Movie Museum (9) 3. Old Gloria $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 one of the most flagrant cases of 
| To Be Televised (pr 
Shakespeare on TV (2) 3:45. Dr. . . ° in New York State. director of Ringling Bros. Barnum 
Face the Nation—panel. 1905—Gorky’s Mother in sound,|Zenger case on “Telephone Time,” |“*POSU%e OF possible governmental) nay the state minimum wage. 
Sound Barrier (English) (9) 5 | Variety Artists and the Internation- 
ler (Finglish) (9) 5, \fadame Butterfly—opera on film, 
ee Oe to defend him. As Nesbitt tells the| from seeking bargaining rights at Carnival & Allied Workers Union, 
eet the Press . Sen. Warren 
THEATRE 
off: this greatest victory of his} The General Cabl lant in| Wage of 75 cents an hour since the 
on Feb. 3, 1945 shad See 10 eannd Ee 
UE District 3 that bolted to the 
(4) 7:30. With Hal March, Julie. 
FOR SALE upstate New York area,” Jimenez 
a . 13th and 
wun i) | Gao haar’ feos packing or nid benefits. for 18 upstate New 
MOVING AND STORAGE 
IAM. Over 10,000 former UE 
cal. Kay’s Budget Movers. CH 53-3786. 
with an end’ to raiding in the 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-7001. 
Vector Laboratories. WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Interracial Tel. JErome 7-6042 
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‘It Seems to Me 


Ky CHARLIE NUSSER 


Whether the deadly grip of the Dixiecrats on the Democratic 
Yariv can be broken will be determined between- now and the na- 
tions) Democratic convention in Chicago on Aug. 13. 

The main talk of Democratic *bigwigs is the party will be 
“united” for the ’56 presidential campaign. Just how labor, the 
Negro people and millions of other decent Americans, who form | 
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the amass base of the Democratic Party, can be “united” with the 


'the strike, and token picket lines 


ong Steel Strike Looms— 


5,000 Out in New Jersey 


After two weeks on the picket 
lines over 5,000 steel workers in 
New poe were facing prospects 
of a long strike, Negotiations be- 
tween the union of 650,000 and 
basic steel had broken down, and 
no early settlement was foreseen. 

Union a all over se 
country was pledging support o 
the strikers. AFL-CIO esident 
George Meany assured the work- 
ers of the “full support of the en- 
tire labor movement.” The UAW 
executive board said the steel- 
workers were “forced on strike by 
the irresponsible, anti-social atti- 
tude of the magnates of the steel 
industry. 

Production has been completely 
halted at all plants effected by 


were patrolling plant gates. Steel 


wnion 


nonsense of a four year, four) 


month contract for reduced bene- 
fits. Despite contrary newspaper 
reports, this is the only offer now) 
before us.” | 
Ii New Jersey about 800 work- 
ers were out at Crucible Steel in 
Harrison, about 1,200 at American 
Steel & Wire and American 
Bridge (U.S. Steel subsidiaries) in 
Trenton, and another couple of 


In Trenton the State Treas 

Department announced it ss 
act to give striking steel workers 
assistance under the surplus food 
program, ‘Strikers who are hard 
pressed financially may obtain the 
food by applying to local- welfare 
directors. Butter, lard, cheese, 
dried milk, pork, flour and-com 
meal are available. A recent rul- 
ing made surplus food available 


thousand at Roebling Steel in| 
Roebling. Across the river from) 
Trenton about 5,000 more were) 
striking the huge Fairless works 
of United States Steel. : 
Between 1,000 and 1,200 Rail- 
road workers on New Jersey sec- 
tions of the Pennsylvania got fur- 
lough notices. The company said 
they were caused by the steel 


to striking workers. 

With the prospects of a long 
strike that will effect other indus- 
tries as well as the 5,000 strikers, 
Jersey labor was faced with the 
task of beginning the campaign to 
mobilize labor’s all out backing of 
the striking steel workers against 
the Steel Trust. The job of win-— 
ning public support of the strikers’ 


strike. The B & O Railroad an- 
nounced it would lay off 5,000 


cause is also an important one, 
The Steel monopoly has already 


workers because of “a substantial} embarked on that task with huge 
loss of freight business” during the| misleading ads -in daily newspa- 
strike. N.J. Central RR furlough-| pers extolling-the four year, four 
ed 200. ‘month contract. 


apnaees David McDonald 
accused the companies of forcing 
-a crisis on the nation. Industrial 
peace could be assure he said if 
the steel industry-would “stop this 


white supremacist, labor hating, reactionary Dixiecrats is never 
explained, 

There is, of course, an explanation. Such unitv is possible 
ouly on the basis of appeasing the segregationists. At the expense | 
of the Nevro peaple, labor and the welfare of our country. This 
kind of “unity” is, perhaps, the best guarantee of an Eisenhower- 
Nixon GOP victory in November. 

ly this respect the declaration issued by the state convention 
of the’ Democratic Party in Michigan is of the greatest significance. 
It pledges the Michigan Democrats te “unending efforts by consti- 
tytional and lawful means to secure full equality for all of our 
citizens, rceardless of race, creed, color or country of origin.” The 
resolution commits Michigan Democrats, “to seek legislation at 
ihe earliest possible date to implement” the Supreme Court school 


cli 


~~ 


‘Rent Control’ Bill Will Raise Rents 15% 


TRENTON. — The Republican; set to ram through a bill that! Thirty-two municipalities, under 
‘dominated state legislature, which} would raise rents by 15 percent. In, rent control as of June 30, who had 
had stubboraly refused to enact} effect the bill would weaken ordi-| adopted local ordinances, would be 
legislation allowing local communi-| nances passed by scores of munici- | effected by the GOP automatic 15 
ties to deal with rent control by} palities throughout the state, and! percent raise. They include such 
means of local ordinance, was all would saddle tenants with a general | large cities as Newark, Hacken- 


hae : 15 percent rent hike. ‘sack, Jersey City,-Hoboken, Perth 

: NJ Cuts Aut The bill would force all local or-| Anvboy, Paterson, Elizabeth, Tren- 
| f ° 
_ Inspections 


0 dinances to contain a provision for | ton and Atlantic City in addition to 
rent increases “in an amount not in| ether towns in Essex, Hudson, 
excess of 15 percent above the law-| Union, Middlesex, Bergen and 
ful rental chargeable as of June | Passaic counhes. 
30, 1956.” This omnibus bill would | 

TRENTON. — Tersey car own- 
‘\ers will now have to have their 
cars inspected only once a year 
‘instead of twice as a result of a 
‘decision by Gov. Meyner. The re- 


govern all cities and towns wishing | 
lief was granted motorists because 


to maintain some form of rent con- | | 
trol. | NEWARK. — Longshoremen at 
of the lack of inspection facilities. 
‘The 30 motor vehicle inspection | 


The Newark Tenants League la. | Port Newark coliected $375 last 

belled the GOP bill “a poor sal | week which they turned over to 

formance,” and a delegation from| Anthony Lepre, 10-year-old boy 

the League was expected in Tren-| Who lost both legs as a result of 
ton Monday July 9 to protest the, an auto accident. | 
blanket 15 percent rent hike. Sol} The money was given to the boy 

| Chernoff; league chairman, said: | at Martland Center -by a commit- 

stations were unable to handle the “Now that some cities have) tee of three. Tonys parents said 

/vast number of cars that had to be; adopted comparatively good rent| the money would be added to the 

inspected twice yearly. The move 

was made to reduce congestion at 

the inspection stations that often 

resulted in four or five hour waits. 

Twice a year inspections will be 

resumed when the state has built 


control ordinances. the state is try- medical - rehabilitation - educa- 
ing to water them down to make| tional trust fund set up for the 
enough stations to handle the traf- 
Cc. 


‘CHSEOML 
The ‘ab.<, liberal, progressive movement in our state, to- 


getner with the Negro people, should seize hold of this historic 
stucment with the avowed purpose of committing Jersey Demo- 
crats to its principles. ‘The delegates from New Jersey to the Demo- 
eratic national convention should be asked to declare themselves 
for this kind of a moral, fighting, winning policy. 

At the Same time the Republicans should not be ignored on 
the civil rights issue. Both GOP state chairman Samuel Bodine, 
as we!l as Democratic chairman Mayor Brunner of Camden, should 
hear -from the people on the sharpest issue of the 56 elections— 
civ.l rietits, And the resolution of the same Michigan convention 
bi:sting the Dixiecrats, aud calling for expulsion from Congress 
of onv member who got there by “unconstitutional and _ illegal 
deniats of the right to vote” should be widely promulgated. 

By the time the conventions roll around many things. will 
have already been decided. Now is the critical time to see to it 
that thev are decided in the interests of our state, opr nation and 
Gur yeconie. 


Dockers Aid Boy 


Shop Talk 


Auto Proudction commended “taking advantage of 
The “Bie Three” of tl ‘ | the expert services by the state | 4; 
NS ee OF Oe 2Uto | safety council before the rates of | This change will reduce the 


industry—CM, Ford and Chrysler: |. wnidents of workers in.industry go number of vehicles due for inspec- 

bailt 3 082,129 passenger cars and any higher.” | ton each month by half. A car 

456,103 trucks in the first half of | will now be due for inspection in 

56. This compares with 4,030,460 Labor Briefs the month when its current regis-| ° 
Workers at the Kiddie Maniufac- 


cars and 498,041 trucks in the ml tration expires,” said Motor Ve- 
six months of '55.. The entire auto} ° ‘hicle Director Frederick Gassert. 
industry (including the “Big Three”) | turing Co., Bloomfield, have _— | 
built only 3,190,928 ears and 59],-|€d down a company offer of a 5-12) 


However, motorists will not get 
$57 trucks from January through | Cent increase. The 300 workers are Acad negg fg ccbare Bo le mone 
represented by Local 472, IVE. 


} Fone tion fee. The registration fee in- 
une of "56. er : 
Due to shutdowns July 4th week They have authorized the executive | cludes $1.00 for inspection. Gas 
GOD SR were Jieey “pee | ie 4. «¢.. tsert ruled the fee was an annual 
‘ll be the lowest since Committee to call a strike if neces-* . 
output wilt be the fowest since inspection fee—regardless of how 
October 29, 1954. Production for{stay - . . 60 boilerhouse workers at many inspections are made. 
this week is estimated at 67,298 | Riegel Paper in Milford, members pig die " _ 
os 
two public service wor 


units compared to last year’s 102,- of IBEW, are on strike for Litled | ° a's © sili 3 
9 es‘! Registration For 1956 Electi 
manhole in South Mountain Reser-_ ‘ | | 

Open Through September 27 
other union, Local 102 of the . 


| 
3 in a 
Bradley Jailed 
Ca William V. Bradley, |Vation last week. 
If you expect to vote in the presi-| and Sept. Offices to take registra-| Teamsters, representing 200 ma- 
tions and transfers will also be chinists and brewers at Anheuser 


presic 
national Longsohremen’s Associa- 

opened in a number of super Busch signed the same contract 
ghout the;country, ‘two weeks ago. 


rent contro! almost meaningless.” | boy. 
He accused the legislature of re-| Tony will soon leave the hospi- 
| trenching on its indicated intention| tal to begin the long rehabilitative 
'to pass enabling legislation “when period when he will be fitted with 
and if cities pass their own local’ artificial Jegs and have to learn te 
ordinances.” walk all over again. 


a ee ee 


Brewery Workers Win Raise 


A new vacation schedule pro-— 


» vides for one wéek vacation after 
tract ratified last week by employes’ one year, two for two, and three 
of the four main breweries in Essex and four weeks after five years. 
County. The agreement, retroactive | Saturday work is paid_for under the 
to April 1, gives hourly workers a) new pact at time and a half. Em- 
$4 increase this year, and $4,50 tor ployer contributions to life insur- 
the two succeeding years. Drivers; ance and welfare benefits for re- 
get $3.50 this year and $4 for the tired workers was also increased. 
succeeding end dees | _| Three brewerv unions, all affili- 
‘ated with the AFL Teamsters, ap- 
ons proved the new contract by a five 


.and one-half to one vote. 


More than 5,000 brewery work- 
ers are covered in a three vear con- 


contract . . . Nitrogen 


Companies involved in the agree- 
ment include Ballantine, Anheus- 
er Busch, Pabst and Liebman. An- 


= 
ent of the indpendent Inter- | 
| The Enemy Forgotten, 
Gil Creen 


; 


dential and congressional elections, 
‘thig year now is the time to make 
sure you're registered. Registration markets throu 
is now open throughout the state 
| 


_ tempt of court jail sentence on July 
Sed. The N.Y. Shipping Association 
initiated the proceedings that led 
to the union leader's jailing. His 
conviction stemmed from last year’s 
eight day strike. | 

Bradley, on entering jail to be- 
gin serving his sentence, said: 

“The New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation is sending me to jail, hop- 


tion, started serving a 15 day con- 


Elizabeth Curley Flynn 1.75 


Letters From Prison 
Eugene Dennis 


Outline History of the World 
Trade Union Movement 
Wiiliam Z. Foster 3.50 


Negro History—lIits Lessons 
for Our Time 


Newark Rabbi To Re-Visit 
Old Synagogue In Germany 


NEWARK. — Rabbi Joachim;the West Berlin Jewish Commu- 


until Thursday September 27. After 
that anyone not registered will be 
unable to vote in November. 


“In Essex County, John B. Kee- 
nan, commissioner of registration, 
announced an extensive program to 
make it easy for citizens to register. 


ing to intimidate me and demoral- 
ize the ILA, as contract negotiation 
time approaches.” 


Piant Safety 


NewegJersey failed to reach its 
goal of 
dents by percent in 1955 accord- 
ing to Ceorge Pfaus, confidential 
secretary to State Labor Commis- 
sioner Carl Holderman. 

". . . the present -rate of eccupa- 
tional accidents has. shown. little 


: 


reducing imdustrial acci-| 


change». .” said Pfauss;'He ree-| 


mS is : 


Heerbert Aptheker ____ 15¢e 


Communists Take a New Look 
Eugene Dennis> ______ 25¢ 


Report on the 20th Congress 
Max Weiss 


The Challenge of the '36 
‘Elections, Claude Lightfoot 15c 


MODERN BOOK Distribators 
P.O. Box 8133, Clinten Hill Sta. 


The Hall of Records on High 
Street will be open daily from 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. and from 7 p.m. 
to 9 pan: during July and August. 
From September 4 until closing day 
the hours will be ,from 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m. | 
Offices will also be opened in 
five schools—East Side, West Side, 
‘South Side and Weequahic High 
Schools and Summer Avenue 
school on a number of evening 


NEWARK 8, N. J. 
4 # ty 


from 6 to 10 p.m. in July, August 


Prinz, vanpetetion B'nai Abrah- 
am, Newark, sailed last week for 
a two week tour of West Germany. 
‘He will deliver two sermons .at 
a Berlin synagodgue from which 
he was driven 
1937. He will be the first German 
rabbi to return to his old pulpit 
for a visit. : 

Rabbi Prinz is honorary president 
ef the New Jersey Region of the 
American Jewish Congress, and is 
making the trip at the requést of 


‘ 


nity. The World Jewish Congress 


is sponsoring the visit. 
In addition to delivering sermons 
in Berlin he will lecture in other 


_ Which cities. Rabbi Prinz said: 
y the Nazis in} 


“I don’t imagine I will be able 
to recognize my former synagogue, 
Most of it was burned by the Ger- 


‘mans in 1938. When I left in 1937 
there was 175,000 Jews in the 


‘community and now there are 
‘only 7,000,” 


PWantsCandidatelke 


Assignment USA 
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Kidnaping Poses |. 
Some Anguished ma ‘ 


Questioning 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN a child is kidnap- 
ed all parents are horrified, 
thinking it may well have 
been their own. And so the 
nation shares the tragedy 
that has befallen Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris Weinberger, of West- 
bury, Long Island, whose 


month-old baby Peter disappear- 
ed somewhere between 3 and 
3:15 that sunny 


after cg of 


k July 4 

* Westbury is 
a quiet, placid 
suburb, the 
. fields are Jush 
and green 
: nearby and a 
stand of oaks 
adjoins the 
area. 
: mother  . step- 
ped into her home after she 
had left the sleeping child in 
his netted carriage on the patio 
amid the small pine trees, as 
she customarily did every sunny 
alternoon about that hour. West- 
bury is peaccful and prosperous 
and who could imagine that 

tragedy would strike here. 

Mrs. Weinberger returned in 
20 minutes, believing the child 
had awakened. The carriage 
was empty and in it was a hand- 
written note which said the 
baby ‘had been kidnaped and 
would be returned’ if $2,000 
were Icft the next morning by 
a street sign on nearby Albemarle 
Rd. and Park Ave. “We are 
desperately i: need of money, 
the note said. 

Mrs. Weinberger and her hus- 
band frantically called potice 
headquarters and the terrible 
vigil began. 

” 

AT 10 A.M, the next morning 
the police, cleared the streets 
- around Albemarle and Park, ac- 
companied by a reporter repre- 
senting the -pool of- metropolitan 
-newspapers. They watched as 
the Weinbergcers came to the 
appoimted spot. Albemarle Rd. 
is a horseshoe that ends twice 
on Park Ave. At the sign post 
on each terminus a manila en- 
velope was placed. 

Nobody showed up. 

Two hours later the police, at 
12:15 p.m. picke ‘d up the man- 
ila envelopes. “the trap had 
failed,” a newspaper reported. 
Later that day it became known 
that the Westbury chief of de- 
tectives had asked the press to 
withhold the storv until after 
the child had been safely. re- 
_turned, All) but one morning 
paper agreed: it broke the story 
and the others immediately fol- 
lowed suit. That afternoon the 
chief of the detectives assailed 
the assembled reporters: “We 
could have gotten a hell of a 
lot further if there had been 
no interference from the press 
and you can quote me on that.” 

M rs. Weinber ger sobbed 
when four reporters approached 
her: “I could cut all, your 
throats,” she cried. 

+ 

THE NEWSPAPER that pub- 
lished the story first explained 
that it had received the policc 
request too late. It had gotten 
‘an early tip, had a story, and 
went to press before the plea 
came. That, at least, is the edi- 
tors explanation. 

The headlines. continued 
large: every footstep the mother 
took was watched and described. 
Mrs. Weinberger denounced the 
newspapers for having even 


(Continued on ‘Page 13) 
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By ROB F. HALL 
SEN. 


Not lke as 


President 


WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, sur- 


rounded by GOP Congressional brass, emerged 
from a conference with Eisenhower at Gettys- 


burg. Pa., 


last week and announced that Ike is still a 


candidate for a second term. The Senate Minority Leader 
made it clear he was speaking for the President and that 


he was complying with Eisen- 
hower’s desire that the nation 
should know his hat was still in 
the ring. 

The announcement: was aim- 
ed at allaying doubts which had 
arisen because of the serious in- 
testinal operation the President 
had undergone, following upon 
his heart attack last fall. Know- 
land insisted that Iké was “in 
better shape than he was when 
he made the announcement last 


Feb. 29.” 


One Year Ago—Geneva! 


Unfinished Business—Ending the Cold War 


An Editorial 

THIS WAS the picture the world had been 
waiting to see for 10 long years. The Big Four 
heads of government—reading from left to right— 
Bulganin of Russia, Eisenhower of America, Faure 
of France, Eden of Britain—met in Geneva. The 
heads of state of the major powers had not met 
together ever since Potsdam in the summer of 


1945. 


Today a year later we can really appreciate 
the importance of the Geneva spirit. Remember, 
how after the summit meeting, the big business 
_ press warned over and over again that the spirit 
was a phony, that it never existed, and besides 


even it it existed it had died? 


But the “corpse” was hardy. The spirit of Gen- 
eva rose from the coffin_to clobber the pall-bear- 
ers. Tensions were eased the world over. The threat 
of atomic homicide receded. Though Dulles, in his 
own words had thrice brought us to the “brink of 
war today the- world teeters on the edge of a 


lasting peace. 


A year ago we said the Geneva conference 
spelled the beginming of the end of the cold war. 


Today that cold war and the accompanying in- 


ance. 


flated war budget and high taxes is still main- 
tained by artiiicial stimulation—with many assists 
from Dulles, Knowland, Nixon and other foes of 
the Geneva spirit. 

Geneva was a triumph for the idea of peace- 
ful coexistence. The heads of state met for six 
days. But the conference was not a six-day wonder. 
It brought about wonderful changes in six days, 
but what happened in the 10 years belore made 
Geneva possible. The real origin of Geneva was 
the victory over Hitlerism in World War II achiev- 
ed primarily because of an American-Soviet alli- 


For years the Truman Administration and then 
the Eisenhower Administration opposed a Big Four 
meeting. But how wise the people were in demand- 
ing it. As late as a few months before the July 
meeting last year the Administration opposed the 
idea. But the Gallup poll showed 77 percent of 
the people in favor. 

The same public opinion which helped. bring 
about the summit meeting and the Geneva spirit 
can also bring the whole cold war to an end. 


But Knowland and the White 
House aides had another object 
in mind. They were seeking to 
head off the opening of a fight 
among Republican aspirants, 
each struggling for the GOP 
nomination. For only last week 
Harold Stassen, the President's 
assistant on disarmament ques- 
tions, renewed his earlier posi- 
tion that if Ike should not run, 
he would offer himself for the 


post. 
® 


THERE is justified suspicion 
in many quarters that the Know- 
land announcement has little real 
relationship to the status of the 
President's’ health. By insisting 
that the President is.in tip-top 
physical condition and that he 
will be a candidate, the GOP 
Strategists retain vast power in 
their own hands. 

The truth is that they want 
Ike as a candidate more than 
they want him as President. 

If he survives the campaign, 
they expect him to enter the 
White House together with Rich- 
as Vice-President. If 
he should prove physically un- 
equal to the tasks of the office, 
Nixon, the man who could never 
be elected to the Presidency, will 
take over. And Nixon in the 
White House is the .dream of 
the most reactionary supporters 
of the Republican Party. 

* 


ard Nixon 


AS COLUMNIST Thomas L. 
Stokes wrote several weeks ago, 
Ike's name on the GOP ticket 
“is important .. . for powerful 
business, industrial’ and financial 
interests which want four more 
vears of power for their political 
instrument, the Republican 
Party, to effect changes in gov- 
ernmental ‘policies which thus 
far are only partially accomplish- 
ed. In saci, tucey nave a big in- 
vestment in Misenhower.— 

More recently, a prominent 
Republican p: ablisher, John S. 
Knight, wrote in his own Detroit 
News: “How idle to pretend that 
the President . . . can fully re- 
gain his old vigor. But in their 
anxiety over the future, the Re- 
publican strategists and the pig 
guns in the busi iness world : 
determined to have Ike run, even 
though he may not last through 
a second term under the pres- 
sures of the job.” 

* 


IRONICALLY, the announce- 
ment that Ike is still a candidate, 
despite his record of. major iI. 
ness, came as the nation was con- 
fronted with the high cost of 
having a part-time President. 

The Kelley bill to provide 
$1.6 billion to help states erect 
schools buildings was defeated 
in the House last week by a vote 
of 224 to 194. The vote was 75 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Fund Drive Memo: Reaction Doesn't Take Vacation . 


THIS IS AN urgent and heart- 
felt appeal for funds to maintain 
this newspaper through this fate- 
ful summer. The life-and-death 
issue of this electoral campaign 
have not gone on vacation; the 
Dixicrat conspiracy to destroy 
the high court ruling on school 
desegration has not gone to the 
beach; the strikers in steel do not 
relish the sight of banked fur- 
naces as they man the picketlines 
for their families’ “future, their 
union's welfare. The questions of 
war and peace hang over the 
summering spots, and no vaca- 
tioning bather or camper can 


escape, _ 


* 


A READER of this newspaper 
spoké to one of the staff this week 


_ 


" ADDRESS OF 
FREE PRESS COMM. 


The Emergency - Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., 
corner 16 St., Room 301. 

Send or bring all contributions 
there to keep The Worker 
going. Robert Dunn is treasurer. 


OP 


about the paper. “I, like you,” he 
said, “believe that our nation’s 
future lies in public ownership 
of the nation’s chief resources 
and industries. I want to see that. 
That brought me to read your 
paper, as well as your stand on 
the current issues, the rights of 


labor, the Negroes in|‘ America, 


the present well- being of the 
poops On these issues, I have 
ound no paper equalled you. 


He said that he had -been 
“shocked” to his soul by what he 
read in the Khrushchev report 
about Stalin. “I had to figure this 
thing out for myself, read every- 
thing I could on it, and I came to 
my conclusions.” Some friends of 
his began to say that the matter 
is inherent in socialism. “I knew 
that it was not.” 

“Years ago I came to s0- 
cialism, the organization of so- 
ciety along those principles. I did 
not join a man, whether he be 
De Leon, or Debs, or Foster, ox 
Dennis. Certainly I did not join 
Stalin or even fads or Marx. 


I regard myself as a'crusader for 


our country $ welfare, the well- 
being of the werkingclass which 
I consider the core of todays 
society. 


“I have followed this newspaper 
» (Continued on Page 13) 3, 
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Lockout Idles Another 200,00 in Related Industries 


Steel Trust Exploits Strike to Aid GOP Ticket 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
LAYOFFS WERE NEARING the 200,000 mark as the “inventory lockout,’ which is what. the strike of 650,000 steel 


workers really is, rounded out its second week and spread creeping paralysis to more fields. It was all “according to plan”. 
for a little group of steel corporation executives, especially of the dominant “Big Three,” who wanted the shutdown to drain 


off huge stockpiles; to hunger Comment on the Steel Strike by the Labor Press 


up and condition the steel 
users and general public for 
a steep steel price hike; to 
force the workers into sub- 
mitting to a five-year “ball-and 
chain” agreement. 

There is another big considera- 
tion—politics, the presidential elec- 
tion next November. The political 
strategists of big business, among 
whom the steel interests are prob- 
ab'y the most influential group, 
beheve they can exploit the strike 
to advantage of those who want to 
Richard Nixon to ride into the 
Waite House an the coattails of 
Ceneral Dwight Eisenhower. 

* - 

WHETHER that strategy is 
well founded, and whether it will 
work, is still to be proven. But 
some observers point to the similar 
circumstances in the steel strike 
Jaie in the summer of 1952 and 
the way Republican propagandists 
exvloited it for Eisenhower's cam- 
paign. The steel interests then, too, 
put the squeeze on much of the 
economy for a stretch of 54 days 
to condition the country and gov- 
ernment for the steep price hike 
they wanted. At that_time, with 
Truman in the White House, the 
steel interests held out against the 
government until the then Korea 
War wage-price stabilization au- 
thority agreed to approve the price 
hike they demanded. 

With almost the entire press 
owned by backers of the Republi- 
cans, and the NAM ferces shout- 
ing for new legislation to curb the 
“labor monopoly,” the backers of 
the Eisenhower Administration, in- 
cluding the steel monopoly, are 
working to put the blame on labor 
for effects of the steel shutdown on 
the economy, the $8 to $10 a ton 
to be slapped on steel priees and 


for the already evident slowdown. 


of the Eisenhower “prosperity” 
train. 
* 
THE GOVERNMENT kept a 
hands-off policy until the shut- 


down was fully in effect. Only aft- 


er that did the mediation machin-. 


ery under Joseph A. Finnegan be- 
gan to slowly “explore” matters. 
After two weeks of explorations 


Some Package! 


NN 

\\ 
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_rom AFL-CIO News 


As to whether they'll get the 
the complete shutdown “legally,”! contract they want is a big ques- 
‘avoided doing so along unorganiz-/tion. It is obvious that the steel 
led competitive lines, and placed interests never really thought 
itself in the position of pointing a theyll get a five-year, no-strike 
‘finger at the union. * |fixed-wages agreement. It is more 
| This is what Dayid J. McDon- likely they are saving the “offer” 
ald meant when he charged even| Of the deal they want for the bar- 
ibefore the breakdown of negotia-| S#ning stage when they really’ 
tions that the “Big Three’ are lead-| Plan to end the strike. 

‘ing a conspiracy to shut Cown the! The press throughout the coun- 
Nedletey. And as he prepared to, try, through so-called ‘informed 
enter the new conferences arrang-| Sources” stories and editorially has 
‘ed by Finnegan he repeated “the| been harping in a chorus for a 
‘steel industry forced this shut-| three-year, no-strike, fixed-wages 

| pact. Repeatedly ‘it is alleged in 


down.” | 
The AFL-CIO executive board.| the papers, read by steel workers, 
’: from coast coast, that the union is| 


them, the steel monopoly achieved; 


he at long last announced happily holding its bi-monthly meeting in «,_ ,. ieee" | 
that he arranged to have both sides Washington, after taking up the! lieved io ” e oo” m1 
in a conference in Washington. | steel situation and calling for all “n 5 eg hen gl, ach ge he a 
The problem in the stee] situa-| out support for the strikers by its) 14 accept such terms. But even 
tion is clearly not one of getting} 15,000,000 members said: Fr the union would take a three- 
the two sides to sit down at a! “This shutdown was caused by year pact, although it never signed’ 
table. They had been doing it. But: the steel industry to satisfy its own! one for longer than two years, there! 
the time was wasted because the) ulterior purposes.” ‘is still the question whather the 
steel companies wanted the stop- * _union will agree to forego its tradi- 
age in the first place and they de-| THERE IS always hope, of! tional annual reopeners. 
iberately concocted the demand course, that a settlement would * 
for a five-year contract—they knew! be reached soon. But realistic ob-| SOME 40,000 miners employed 
wouldn't even get serious consid-| servers agree that the walkout may; by steel company owned mines, 
eration—to force a shutdown with-| last seven or eight) Weeks, as in| ended their paid vacation last 
out risking charges under the anti-| 1952, until the huge steel inventor-| Tuesday, but remained out on an 
trust law. By asking for the impos-| ies are worked off and the steel unpaid vacation because the cap- 
sible, then screaming in the press| interests feel they can resume Op-| tive mined were closed. Thousands 
and over the airwaves the “labor} erations full blast and get their; of other miners employed by com- 
monopoly” refuses to give it to price. mercial companies producing for 


co ‘| steel plants, are also idle. Layoffs in 
Steel Strikers Prize Support the railroads have come to almost 
From Westinghouse Workers fields. 


as many as are idle in the coal 
The trucking industry is 
‘estimated to have laid off also al- 
PITTSBURGH. — Amony the most highly prized offers of sup- ‘most as many. 
port received by the United Steelworkers from other unions are : Other layoffs are on ore-carrying 
those from the locals of Westinghouse, boats, steel carrying ships; con- 

Such help, both moral and financial, was pledged by Paul Car- struction work d up by shortage 
michael, president of the 10,000-member East Pittsburgh local of of structural steel an many road 
the AFL-CIO International: Union of Electrical Workers, which ojects are threatened because de- 
had received substantial aid from the USW during its recent five- livery of steel for bridges and over- 
months struggle against the Westinghouse. passes, has stopped. 

The 6,000 members of the independent ~United Electrical | Everything was reported quiet 
Workers, Local 107, who are still out at the Lester, eastern Pennsyl- along the entire 24-state strike 
vania plant of the Westinghouse, expressed their gratitude to the | front. Picketing was generally limit- 
steelworkers for the “warm and generous support’ received from |ed to checkers of passes at the 
them in the past. “Our hearts and ‘souls are behind them (steelwork- | mill gates, - 
ers) in their fight against an inadequate package that would ‘put a Locals of the United Steelwork- 
five-year freeze on collective bargaining,’ declared Carl Gray, the |érs of America were fortifying for 


local 5 president. | a ible | . “¢? 
possible long seige. Following ad- 

»\) Phe: Lester workers have: been out.going,.en to,nine:months, || dt deh) de Ss tat te abel seen 

BE ee te arn wet J ;,, (; (Continued ‘on Page’ 13)" 
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__SAME OLD LINE! 


LET'EM STRIKE! 
WE WANT A STEEL 
SHORTAGE, SO WE 
CAN HIKE PRICES & 
BLAME THE UNION 4 


THE WEEK 


—From Railroad ‘Labor’ 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Reuther Asks Action on Jobs 
® Railroads Propose Pay Cut 


WALTER REUTHER, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Work- 
ers, urged that the Michigan 
legislature reconvene immedi- 
ately to enact improved unem- 
ployment legislation. He cited 
increased unemployment and 
production cutbacks in auto. 
“In order to carry the uremploy- 
ed—including those who have 
already exhausted, as well as 
those ndw exhausting their bene- 
fit rights—through the model 
change-overperiod, it is obvious” 
he said, “that maximum potential 
duration must be no less than 39 
weeks for all workers eligible 


for benefits.” 
* 


BELIEVE it or not, some 300 


railroads, negotiating with the 
“non-operating’ unions, proposed 
that workers take a 6% cents an 
hour pay cut effective August 1 
and accept longer operating runs 
each day, Unfons had asked 25 
cents an hour wage increase, 
This is the first time since the 
30s that railroads have put in for 
a pay cut. 


MEAT CUTTERS and Pack- 
inghouse unions have served 
notice on the Big Four—Armour, 
Swift, Wilson and Cudahy—that 
their contracts will be ended 
Sept. 1, and the unions want to 
negotiate new agreements with 
substantial pay boosts and other 
improvements. 


RUBBER WORKERS have 
started wage reopener talks with 
Goodrich, General, Goodyear 
and other companies, 


* 


WCFL in Chicago, the first 
and now only labor-owned radio 
station in USA, has just cele- 


brated, its 30th birthday. It was 
established, in 1998 by ike Chi- 


a 
10, gathering in 1957. 


cago Federation of Labor. 


. * 

NATIONAL negotiations be- 
tween the Switchmen’s Union, 
AFL-CIO, and the employers 
will start, shortly in Chicago, 
Union is asking for a 17 percent 
pay boost plus another 8 percent 
to straighten out wage inequities. 
Also, the workers want seven 
holidays with pay and suitable 
penalty payments for having to - 
work: on those days. 


* 

THERE'S a new book out, 
“The Baseball Plaver,;” which 
goes into the national pastime 
“as a business,” and, among other 
things, takes a close look into 
unionism, <A subtitle calls the 
book: “An Economic Study.” 
It was written by Paul M. 
Gregory, a professor of Eco- 
nomics at the U. of Alabama, 

x 

A UNITED AFL-CIO barbers 
union of some 90,000 members 
has been approved by the sepa- 
rate AFL and CIO groups. The 
former CIO union hed some 
6,000 members. 

* 

TEXTILE Workers Union has 
challenged refusal of Justice 
Dept. to take action on a Lyman, 
S. C, ordinance used. by local 
olice to stop union organizers 
rom distributing leaflets at an 
open shop plant. Union's counsel 


insisted the federal gov't could 


act under the constitutional guar- 
antees of free speech, 


* 

THE FORMER AFL and CIO 
women’s auxiliaries have agreed 
on terms for unifying the two 
groups into a single trade union 
auxiliary. The conventions .to 
merge will probably take place 
,some, time, as: the next 


; 


{LLINOIS 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


All communications to this col- 
umn should be addressed to ,the 
Illinois Worker or Carl Hirsch, 
36 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois | 


NEGLECT OF YOUTH 


Dear Editor: 

The letter by “Young Marxist” 
in the June 26 issue of the Daily 
Worker should have elicited some| 
comment, or promise of change by 
the national leadership ‘of the 
Communist Party. However, 
date, nothing has appeared. 

“Young Marxist’ is correct | 
criticizing, the. top leadership for 
its neglect of youth. 
DOES the future belong? Those 
resting on past laurels, or to| 
youth which pleads for an oppor- 
tunity to help shape its own des- 
tiny? | 

One cannot help marvelling at 
the understanding, pati ce and 
perserverence of youth, For years, 


' 
' 


they have sought to play an active | 


role in politics, in civic affairs, only 
to Be rebuffed by those who re- 
gard age and wisdém as synony- 
mous, 

The elders lament the absence 
of youth at rallies, seemingly un-, 
aware of their responsibility fo 
this deplorable situation, Could 
they but see their condescending 
or amused expressions (at conteér- 
ences or forums) greeting any sug- 
gestion of the younger generation, 
they might better understand why 
youth underestimates the impor-| 
tance of attending rallies, ete. 

If youth is to - an active role 
in the progressive movement, it! 
must be treated as an equal, Giv- 
en the opportunity, youth has) 
Roneteteanel a greater independ. 
ence of thought than its elders. 
University students showed less| 
fear in*inviting speakers classified 
as “subversive” or “security risks” | 
by our government, than many ol 
our self-styled progressives. 

The omission or neglect of 
youth can no longer be condoned 
or overlooked by the Communist! 
leadership. Can the Communist | 
Party, which claims to provide! 
leadership, lag bghind the two old] 
discredited parties when it comes) 
to utilizing its youth? ‘There is no) 
—_ in criticizing ourselves un-| 
ess we prove that we have bene-: 
fitted from, such criticism. 

Further let us have less atten-| 
tion to the youth of the Soviet 
Union and more to the youth of | 
our own nation,—G.W.S, 


ANSWERS WANTED | 


Dear Editor: 
Some of our Communi.t leaders 


who condemn the cult of the in-! 


dividual so spassionately should, 


take a second look at themselves, | 
has been. reached between Soviet; Moscow U 


Are they free of this taint? Ob- 


union has not yet reached the pub- 


to- Spirals, the fauivations have been 

trying for years to catch up the!1955 wage increase even toook cer- 
ct in| tise in the cost of living, They are tain big business elements by sur- 
far outdistanced by the steel com- 


To whom| Pani | : 
as a pretxt for doubling and tripl-/on the basis of the usual “rule of| 


ing their net profits through huge| thumb,” that steel costs theoretical-, 
increases in the price of steel, 
| * 
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Figures Show Why “Inflation’ Can 
Not Be Laid at Steelworkers Door 


: CHICAGO, — “Inilation” and) year’s wage boost. The total cost of it estimated the price boost asjopportunity to raise. the price of 
stability” are the charges against/the steel settlement in July, 1955/ $6.00 a ton and the steel compa-/stee] each year. While there will 
the striking steelworkers by which was $225 milliion. The steel com-j nies jacked thé figure up to $7.50./be no limjt to these price boosts 
management is hoping to wear/panies immediately announced a and no limit to-the extent of the 
down the workers’ morale in the! $7.50 a ton hike in the price of cost-of-living increases which are 
course of a long strike, steel, With the industry working set into motion, the steelwvorkers’ 
That this ap is a phony/at the rate of 120 million tons a earnings are to be frozen into the 
is proven by the hard facts-even | year, simple arithmetic shows that limits of this five-year contract. 
though the United Steelworkers omit igre beet tees pos The et a soapeet has other 
, : 2 revurn XK CS | vear ’ Cae major dangers whic » steelwork- 
lic nor even the entire union mem-| of $900 million, This was well over YC"! U- S. Steel alone profited to Am oint - t i : 2 goog 
hershin with vba : » ,¢|the tune of $370 million after taxes, | ©” ua For one thing, i 
ership with these facts. three times as much as the cost of ‘would perpetuate many of the evil 
‘ak 3 i But there is no intention on the) yt) Petpetuate many oF the evils 
Far trom launching price increase the wage boost. which new exist in the industry 
This open profiteering on the Par of the steel companies to pay | vith regard to grievances king 
all or even part of the 1956 wage’ ere Peecen Walnene 
[increase out of these huge profits schedules, ron apoome, seniority, 
..;company control over working 
On the contrary, management is |.) 
already threatening a huge steel! ' 
price hoost—and trying to put. full!, rhe steel companies are also trys 
blame for it on the steelworkers! |i"& to include in the five-year con- 
‘tract a penalty clause, Under its 


£ ly go up 40 cents a ton for every | In 1953, U. S. Steel achieved !terms, any worker who participates 
“Iron Age” was red-faced when! $756 after taxes on every employe. | op satel: uneeniall 
‘In 1955, the corporation A ON ar sang eos ane a 
acer SRC COTpOE ade |holidays and unemployment bene- 
$1,357 profit alter taxcs on eVvcry fits taken away. 


, y \ employe. 
| Clearly, the price of steel was 
not a reflection of wage increases’ 
/, 


- 

AS A RESULT of that 1955 price 
boost and the newer levels of pro- 
ductivity and speedup in the steel 
plants, the steel companies have 
made record profits during this. past 


rise. The industry magazine, “Iron 


es which use every wage boost !Age,” had calculated the price boost | 


* 

THE WORKERS ar® especially 
concerned as to what a five-year 
contract might mean during a pe- 
riod such as this, when many 


THIS WAS the story of last! 
lic (including the workers) in order | Changes toa taking place a» the 
to roll up huge profits, industry, The steel plants are in- 


. 

a he . ~ yn 5 ; ; : : | by | y ‘ , : , a " 
THE LARGE-SCALE railroad dnd oiher lavolfs in the wake n fraser Heya nye ' “ — 
‘ ‘ , i ' Ss . 7 vt N H ‘a7 teh | , 
of the steel strike ave being branded as phony by union leaders. | CURRENTLY. the steel co lavotts ' MS on silt te ™ ov 
The charge is being made that these layofls are a means of putting | one are a —_ Flatts ee tage hoe hee a ware on 
further pressure on the strikers, with the strike also being used as | panies are seeking to torce| insist on a shorter work-week. It 
a pretext for cutting work crews through a five-year contract, with| would not be possible to raise such 
. * non-negotiable yearly wage in- an issue during the life of a five- 


HAROLD C. CROTTY, a leader of the Maintenance of the “S"°**. which will give them an year contract, 


Way Employes, declared: “It looks like the railroads were just e ; 
looking for an excuse to drop workers, Their action “se” Worker bund Drive 
. 
Extended to Aug. 1 
| 


doesn't seem to be in line with reports that the carriers have a 
| Illinois was unable to come, the additional: funds needed on this 


backlog of dangerously-deferred maintenance. ’ 
* 
CHICAGO WILL BE the sepne of one of six regional con- 
ferences by the AFL-ClO Committee on Political Education to 
throw full support to labor-endorsed candidates, The COPE parley 
here will be held Monday, July 16, at the Sherman Hotel. 
o 
Ithrough on Worker Editor John! state’s part of the paper's national 
Gates appeal for $2,000 last week. fund campaign. 
Only $400 was sent to New Yor As of July 4, only $5,566.00 
THE OFFICE WORKERS at the Blue Cross insurance com- |" the national fund campaign to) . f the $0 000 ai? f : ers 
pany and at the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.. are among a the Daily Worker and The lo 7 sd 50 | at a z se 
the first in Chicago being organized in a big new AFL-CIO drive | YOP** going, : eR ors se ee ees total 
to unionize “white collar” workers. The Blue Cross management | In view of the pressing financial of $15,000 is needed by the end 
is particulorly vulnerable from pressure by the unions, many of problems faced by the Illinois Edi-/of the year. 
which do business with them, ton and the national papers, the: Of the money raised this far in 
* Illinois Freedom of the Press Com- nots and Ind; 5) 184.50) | 
{inittee has extended the fund. cam- — rena tes poate teasicllsirsas 
been sent to the Emergency Com- 


THE SHEET METAL WORKERS are also planning big things | 
in the organizing field. A recent referendum in that union approved paign to August I, Spe , | 
mittee for a Free Press which is 


hut actually a mirror of what: this 
highly-monopolized industry was 
able to force from the buying pub- 


ANY COMPLACENT FEELINGS about the steel strike were 
shattered last week when employers began demanding a strike- 
breaking ‘Taft-Hartley injunction, 

. 


a 50-cent per month assessment 
unionizing campuign, 
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Exchange of Chicago, Moscow 
Students Begins in September 


CHICAGO, — Final agreement! students. The student council of;approval and cooperation in the 
program, | 
sril, the U. of C. re-/far, but no supporting group has as 


for each member, to finance a | 


niversity will select that 


serve some of them as they attend officials and officials of the Univer-' school’s two representatives. | 


a rally, They seem as remote and_| 


aloof from the rank-and-file audi-|U, of C,, Moscow University stu- U 


ence as visiting dignitaries. Al-| 
though receiving a salary, they ig-' 
nore the lowly ticket collector as 
unworthy of. notice, As for con- 
tributing to the “cause”— perish 
the thought! 

Some of the letters in “Speak 
Your Piece” have commented on 
the wide gap between the leader: 
ship and the rank-and-file of the 
CP. This has beea corroborated 
by individuals who have always 
solicited funds for the Party, In 
the past, people have come to them 
with their dollar, or five. Nowa- 
days, many of these same people 
hesitate to give money without a 
receipt, They ask in surprise if the 
party is still in existence. If so, 
what are the leaders doing? They 
compare the leaders to generals 
in an army~who are so far behind 
that their identities are vague or 
unknown, 

Jt might be a good idea for the 
editors of the D.W., to clip all the 
letters in the “Speak Your Piece” 
and attempt to answer some of the 


questions, The mere reprinting of 
letters seems a little too mechani- 


cal, People are seeking answers. 


sity of Chicago on the terms of a 


dent exchange. This will be the first: 
exchange of its type ever to take: 
place. | 
Yuri Gouk, cultural attache of the 
Soviet Embassy, and VU, of C, dean 
of students Robert M. Strozier iron-' 


‘ed out the last details of a plan! 


which will send two Chicago stu- 
dents to Moscow and bring two) 
Moscow students to the U. of C. 
The exchange is scheduled to take 
oer for the '56-'57 academic year, 
veginning this fall. 

ingerprinting of the  visitin 
Russians, an issue which stop 
a proposed visit of Soviet student 
editors last year, is not expected 
to be afproblem this time. Strozier 
believes the students will probably | 
be given a status similar to that of| 
visiting artists, with fingerprint vail 
quirements waived, He also noted 
that Gouk had not anticipated any 
trouble, 


* 

THE U, of C, is already accept- 
ing applications from students who 
want to study in Russia, Final de- 
cision on which two will go will be 
made by a committee consiating of 
three factulty members and three 


, 


There is no tuition fee at Moscow 


900 rubles ($225), and a lump sum 
\ 


In a meeting last last month will have to provide their own! Radio Moscow, 


travel expenses. | 

Expenses of the two Moscow stu- 
dents will be met by the U, of C,’s! 
Student Government, who sponsor- 
ed the exchange program, Strozier 
expressed the udministration’s will- 
ingness to supply supplementary 
money if SG funds prove in- 
adeqhate, Travel expenses of the 
Moscow students are being paid 
by the Soviet government 


THE visiting American students 
are expected to arrive in Moscow, 
August 20 and begin their studies| 
September 1, They will be free 
to study in any branch of the uni- 
versity, The Russians however, will 
not be allowed to enroll in medical 
school or some of the more highly 
integrated graduate programs. 

Work on making the exchange 
a reality ‘began last November 
when a U, of C, Student Govern- 
mefit committee. wrote both the 
State Department and the Soviet, 
Embassy informing...them ' of th 
exchange plan and asking th 


ceived official acceptance of their 
niversity and the two Chicagoans| invitation from Ivan Petrovsky, rec-| 
will receive a monthly allowance of tor of Moscow University. The 
was also announced 


. ’ J ’ 
early allowance of 900 rubles, The over the North American service of nity and 
on a special broad- 


By that date a minimum of $9,-. 


1000 will be needed to help provide 


Late in A 


acceptance 


cast dedicated to American 
universities, 


me ee 


Se OPE eee Ee er? 


Steel Local 


(Continued from Page 16) 
ing economic hardship at a min- 


' tmum, At the same time, the 


union counselling service was on 
duty at the Phillip Murray Hall 
here in Gary to aid those who 
might need habe. 

THERE were only a few 
cases reported where union 
members and their families were 
being pressed for funds, Store- 
keepers here have learned that 
they have to extend credit dur- 
ing strike periods in order to 
maintain patronage among the 


82,000 families in this town! who . 


are employed by, U.S. Steel... ,. 


| 
i 


ye reached 100 percent of its 


seeking $100,000 to help make pos- 
Sible the continued publication of 


ithe Worker and the Daily Worker, 


Communities like the South Side, 
Lawndale and West Suburban have 
begun to show some life in the 
campaign, However, they are still 
at less than the half-way imark in 
their earlier pledges. 

A few areas have carried most 
of the weight in the campaign thus _ 


oal 
y the previous July 4th deadline 
As a result of the extension of 
the campaign a number ofscommu- 
labor supporters have 
pledged to renew their efforts to 
reach their objective by the new 
August Ist closing date. 


) 


s Say: ‘We'll 
‘Hold Out for Full Victory’ 


“The whole town is behind 
us,” said Orval Kincaid, USW 
sub-district director, “So far, 
we haven't had to call on a sin- 
ule merchant or lender to get 
iim to ease up.” 

It is estimated that some 40 
percent of the steelworkers here 
are homeowners. In most cases, 
they are able to arrange their 
‘mortgage payments to get 
through the strike period, 

However, there are also a 
large number of workers who 
may have, serious financial prob- 
lems if the strike lasts very long, | 
it, was pointed out. bere. © 


’ 
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ILL. CONGRESSMEN DIVIDE 
ON U.S. SCHOOL AID BILL 


CHICAGO,.=—The division of Illinois Congressmen over the 
federal school aid bill with the Powell amendment corresponded 
to the national pattern of voting in Congress last week, where the 


measure was killed by a 224 to 104 vote. 
Kleven IWinois Republicans joined with the Dixiecrats in de- 


feating the bill, Only one Illinois GOP member, Rep. 


Timothy 


Sheehan, voted for the measure, The Chicago-urea Resubitbens 
who voted against the bill were Rep. William McVey (4th Dist), 
Rep. Richurd Hoffman (10th Dist), Rep. Margaret S$. Church (1 3th 


Dist), 


The 12 Illinois Democrats in the Houte voted unanimously 
for the amended school aid bill, Rep. William L. 


Dawson (Ist 


Dist) voted against the Powell amendment, but when the amend- 


ment was approved, he voted fop the amended bill, 


ae 


Fight on Civil 
Rights to Unfold 


CHICAGO.—The sharp battle 
in Congress last week over the 
federal school aid bill was a 
foretaste of the struggle over 
platlorm at the major party 
conventions, to begin in Chicago 
on August 6, 

On that date, the Democratic 
plathorm committee will begin its 
sessions in the Beverly Room of 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, with 
civil rights as the most contro- 
versial issue, 

One part of the debate is ex 
pected to center around federal 
aid to non-segregated schools as 
incorporated in the school bill 
with the Powell amendment 
added to it. The amended bill 
was defeated in the House last 
week by a 224 to 194 vote, with 
Northern Republicans and 
Southern Democrats uniting to 
kill the measure. 

ILLINOIS Democrats voted 
unanimously for the bill (see 
box). However, the debate over 
the measure touched off a sharp 
debate which involved the Chi- 
cago Negro congressman, Rep. 
William ~L. Dawson, against the 
two other Negro congressmen, 
Rep. Adam C. Powell of New 
York City and Rep, Charles C. 
Diggs of Michigan, all Demo- 
crats, 

In defiance of Negro, labor 
and liberal groups throughout 
the United States, Rep. Dawson 
vigorously opposed the Powell 
amendment which would stop 
federal school aid from going to 
those states which are defying 
the U, S. Supreme Court deci. 
sion on desegregation of schools. 

When Rep. Charles A, Boyle, 
a Chicago Democrat, praised 
Rep. Dawson for his stand, Rep. 
Diggs sprang to feet and de- 


clared angrily: Congressman 
Dawson is an as an indi- 
vidual. He is not speaking for 
the 16 million Negroes of 
America,” 

Rep. Dawson had been asked 
to reconsider his stand on the 
Powell amendment by the Chi- 
cago branch of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement! 
of Colored People and by other 
groups, A message to Dawson 
signed by 200 Chicago leaders 
declared; 

“We urge your reconsideration 
of opposition to the Powell 
amendment, There is no moral 
or legal justification for giving 
to states and school districts 
— the Supreme Court ce- 
cision federal funds, 

“Failure of Congress to with- 
hold such funds will push back 
the Negro’s fight for human jus- 
tice and dignity.” 

Gerald D. Bullock, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago NAACP, 
said: “Mr. Dawson has finally re- 
vealed himself not as a states- 
man, not as a leader of the peo- 
ple, but as a tool of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in its 
machinations to prevent effective 
civil rights legislation from in- 
terfering with the South’s con- 
trol over its Negro second class 
citizens,” 

Rep. Dawson, a top leader of 
the Democratic Party, is expect- 
ed to become the center of see 
criticism once again. if he goes 
through with announced plan 
to sponsor a weaker civil rights 
te in the Democratic plat- 
orm, The Chicago congressman 
has already stated that he favors 
a “gentlemen's agreement” with 
the Dixiecrats over the civil 
rights plank, 


United Labor Aids Steel Strike 


CHICAGO, = AFL-CIO un- 
nions rallied this week to the 
support of the striking steel- 


workers, many offering director 
financial aid, 


William L. McFetridge, AFL ' 


CIO vice-president and presi- 
dent of the Building Service 
Employes, said a meeting my 
be called soon to organize suc 
aid to the strikers. He urged un- 
jons to support the strike “both 
financially and morally,” 


our organized su 


The Chicago Federation of 

bor, although not holding 
ood during the summer 
et also rallied strike sup- 


 Clnhes Thomas J, Hagger- 
ty, chairman of the C 'L Health 
and Welfare Committee, declar- 


“We must be ready to throw 
port behind a 
program that will prevent hun- 
ger, - wager and despair, Not 
only the steel worker and his 


Steel Locals: 


Hold Out for 


By CARL HIRSCH 


EAST CHICAGO, Ind.—“We 
are ready and willing to stay out 
as long as it will be necessary 
to achieve our ultimate goal of 
complete victory. 

This sentiment of the Inland 
Steel strikers typified the atti- 
tude of the 75,000 men and 
women who held a solid strike 
front this week from South Chi- 
cago to Gary, 

The Inland Local 1010 of the 
United Steelworkers wired its 
nvegsage ol support to USW 
president Davic J. MeDonald, 
insisting on “a just and honor- 

able settlement on all issues, in- 
cluding premium pay for Sat- 
urday and Sunday, supplemental 
benefits, w flair share of the in- 
dustry’s record-breaking profits 
in the form of a wage increase, 
an improved surance program, 
pension improvement, local con- 
ditions and other issues not men- 


tioned,” 
a. 


THE second week of the great 
nationwide steel strike = =was 
marked here by significant prep- 
arations for a Jong strike, pos- 
sible lasting Bm, months, 


Fach local in this area set up 
round-the-clock picketing, strike 
kitchens, welfare committees, 
Two East Chicago locals, Inland 
Local 1010 and Youngstown Lo- 
cal 1011) = began issuing “The 
Strike Sentinel,” a five-day a 
week bulletin which will be 
published “for the duration,” 

The strike here took on a pe- 
culiar appearance here with 
picketing on a small scale and 
in a leisurely and comfortable 
manner. At the U.S, Steel South 
Works in South Chicago, Local 
65 set up a trailer at each gate 
for use by the pickets, In Gary, 
the union erected large pyra- 
midal tents at the Broadway and 
Virginia Street gates equipped 
with television sets, 

* 

“THE company has forced us 
into what looks like a long 
strike,” explained a picket cap- 
tain in Gary, “so why shouldn't 
we make ft ay easy ‘on ourselves 
as we can?” 

Then he added; “But you'll 
see something different on this 
picket line if the company makes 
an 4 effort to break this strike,” 

fany striking workers left 
on vacation: trips, Others busied 
<a 


the house. 
here 


themselves around 
Some workers recently 


family but also thousands upon 
thousands of workers in related 
fields and their families will be 
hit by this strike.” 

It was announced that staff 
representatives Grace Smedstad . 
and Cy Murphy of the CFL 
Health and Welfare Committee, 
and Paul laccino and Larry Kel- 
ler of the Industrial Union 
Council are —e to help 
those suffering from hardship as 
a result of the strike, 


‘We'll 
Victory 


from the rural areas, returned 
to farms in the South and else- 
where. It was reported that 
some strikers were taking part- 
time jobs, 

Although the Strike faced no 
immediate threat, some workers 
were concerned over the pic- 
nic” atmosphere that has devel- 
oped and the lick of cohesive 
strike activity, 

; * 

IN Gary, it was pointed out 
that the union has thus far made 
little efort to publicize the real 


‘strike issues, It was pointed out 


that constant and unchallenged 
steel company rere’ over 
the period of a lo strike 
could have the effect o esha 
ly weakening the morale of 
many workers and their families, 

But with the mills shut tight 
and no immediate prospect ol 
any company efforts at reopen- 
ing or strikebreaking, the pre- 
vailing mood here among the 
workers was one of waiting and 
keeping busy, 

Union leaders said that the 
steelworkers families were try- 
ing to work Out means ol keep- 

(Continued on Page 15) 


All Chicago Papers Sound 
Like All Steel Companies 


CHICAGO.—Like a series of 
loudspeakers hooked up to one 
microphone, all Chicago neWs- 
papers have been echoing the 
voice of the big steel companies. 

In their editorials, as well as 
in slanted “news” stories on the 
steel strike, the Chicago dailies 
have repeated each of the argu- 


ments by which the steel firms. 


hope to weaken the morale of 
the period of a long strike. 


Prompted by a series of full- 
page ads which were bought by 
the steel companies, the news- 
paper’ editorials have repeated 
the main Steel Trust line that the 
workers are to blame for de- 
manding “inflationary” wage 


boosts, 
* 


SHAKING its fiuger at the 
steel workers, the Chicago Sin- 
Times warned: “If the steel strike 
continues to the point that the 
national aunenty % endangered, 


North Side Goes to 


CHICAGO.—North Side labor, 
civic and religious leaders joined 
this week in a campaign to help 
secure passage of the Celler civil 
rights bill, H.R. 627, 

The community action, report- 
ed this week in the Lincoln-Bel- 
mont Booster, was taken follow- 
ing a meeting of the 9th and 12th 
Congressional District represen- 
tatives of the National Leader- 
sip Conference, a group of 50 
organizations fighting or civil 
rights, 

A letter to, Congressmen in 


oy sort of the bill was sent out 
by the North Side group, Among 
the . signers were; Fred Albi, 
chairman of the 9th Congression- 
al District Labor's League for 
Political Education; Rev. F. D, 
Ellis, dean of the North be 
Ministers Conference; Rev. T. J. 
Griffin, pastor of St. Matthews 
Methodist Chureh. 


Also: DeWitt ‘Gilpin, 9th Con- 
gressional District representative 
of the UAW Political Action 
Committee; Mabel Gray, past 


Work for 


acer of the North Side 
omen's Club; Horry Kirshen- 
baum, chairman of the 12th Con- 
gressional District Political Ac- 
tion Committee. 

Support for the Celler Bill has 
been pledged by Rep. Sidney 
Yates (D. 9th Dist.) and Rep. 
Charles A. Boyle, (D, 12th Dist.) 
The measure would create a 
Civil Rights Division in the U.S, 
Department of Justice, give the 
Attorney General authority’ to 

rosecute conspiracies against 

right to vote and conspiracies 


Celler Bill 


4 nd persons of their civil 
rights 

‘The Rev. Griffin declared: “We 
have written to Leonard Hall, 
National h. ublican Chairman, 
and to Butler, National 
=v rst Chairman, because 
we feel that the passage of a 


civil rights lawe is a national 


obligation. 

“The bjll faces tough sledding 
in the Senate, where it must be 
reported out of the Judiciary 
Committee headed by Sen. James 


O. Eastland of Mississippi.” 


rweg Opinion will turn against 
abor leaders who sound like 
rabble rousers and who retuse to 
say on what terms they will 
settle.” | 


The Chicago-Tribune demand- - 
ed that the Taft-Hartley Act be 
used to break the steel strike, 
pointing out that this was the’ 
purpose for which the law was 
enacted. 


Pretending confusion, the 
Chicago Daily News just could 
not figure out why the steel- 
workers had been willing to 
work for certain wages on the 
day before the strike began and 
found “the wages this week so 
objectionable that the mills are 
idle,” 

The Chicago Daily News par- 
roted the demand of the steel 
companies for a five-year non- 
— contract, declaring that 
the management position was 
“understandable and defensible.” 

* 

THIS theme was repeated in 
the Chicago Sun-Times which 
declared; “It is difficult for those 
of us on the sidelines to under- 
stand why the auto workers 
were willing to tie themselves to 
a contract, first for five years 
and then for three, while the 
steel workers insist upon the 
right to their annual negotiation 

which creates instability in an 
kenly on which the stabilit of 
most other industries depend.” 

The answers to all of 
naive queries were contained im 
the statements issued by the 
United Steelworkers of America. 
However, the Chicago news- 
papers are obviously tuned in 


on a different hook-up, 


GOP Wa nts andid ate lke Not lke as 


President 
| By ROB F. HALL 
ga n 


SEN. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, sur- 


. rounded by GOP Congressional brass, emerged 


from a conference with Eisenhower at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., last week and announced that Ike is. still a 
candidate for a second term, The Senate Minority Leader 
made it clear he was speaking for the President and that 


ewes USA } 
Kidnaping Poses 
Some Anguished 


Questioning 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN a child is kidnap- 
ed all parents. are horrified, 
thinking it may well have 
been their own. And so the 
nation shares the tragedy 
that has befallen Mr. and Mrs. 


Mosris Weinberger, of West- 
bury, Long — Island, whose 


month-okl baby Peter disappear- 


ef somewhere between 3 at 
3:15 that sunny 


eager sae of 


© July 4. 
“Westbury is 
a quiet, placid 
suburb, the 
fields are lush 
and green 
nearby and a 
stand of oaks 
adjoins the 
area. (The 
mother _ step- 
ped into her home alter she 
had left the sleeping child in 
his netted carriage on the patio 
amid the small pine trees, as 
she customarily did every sunny 
afternoon about that hour. West- 
bury is peaceful and prosperous 
and who could imagine that 
tragedy would strike here. 

Mrs. Weinberger returned in 
20 minutes, believing the child 
had awakened. The carriage 
was empty and in it was a hand- 
written note which said the 
baby had becn kidnaped and 
would be returned if $2,000 
were. left the néxt morning bv 
a street sign on nearby Albemarle 
Rd. and Park Ave. “We are 
desperately ii need of money, 
the note said. 

Mrs. Weinberger and her hus- 
band frantically called police 
headquarters and _ the terrible 
vigil began. 

x 

AT 10 A.M. the next morning 
the police cleared the streets 
around Albemarle and Park, ‘ac- 
companied by «a reporter repre- 
senting the pool of metropolitan 
newspapers. They watched as 
the Weinbergers came to the 
appointed spot. Albemarle Rd. 
is a horseshoe that ends twice 
on Park Ave. At the sign post 
on each terminus a manila en- 
velope was placed. 

Nobody showed up. 

Two hours laier the police, at 
12:15 p.m. picked up the man- 
ila envelopes. “The trap had 
failed,” a newspaper reported. 
Later that day it became known 
that the Westburv chief of de- 
tectives had asked the press to 
withhold the story until after 
the child had been safely  re- 
turned. All but one morning 
paper agreed: it broke the sto 
and the others immediatelv fol. 
lowed suit. That afternoon the 
chief of the detectives assailed 
the assembled reporters; “We 
could have gotten a hell of a 
lot further if there had been 
no interference from the press 
and you can quote me on that.” 

Mrs. Weinberger sobbed 
when four reporters approached 
her: “I could cut all your 
throats,” she cried. 

* 

THE NEWSPAPER that pub- 
lished the story first explained 
that it had received the police: 
request too late. It had. gotten 
an early tip, hada story, and 
went to press before the plea 
came. That, at least, is the edi- 
tors explanation. 

The headlines continued 
large: every footstep the mother 
took was watched and described. 
Mrs. Weinberger denounced the 
. newspapers for having even 
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he was complying with Lisen- 
hower'’s desire that the nation 
should know his hat was still in 
the ring. 

The announcement was aim- 
ed at allaying doubts which had 
arisen because of the serious in- 
testinal operation the President 
had undergone, following upon 
his heart attack last fall. Know- 
land insisted that Ike was “ii 
better shape than he was when 
he made the announcement last 


Feb, 29.” 


One Year Ago—Geneva! 


Unfinished Business—Ending the Cold War 


Today that cold war and the accompany ing in- 


An Editorial 

THIS WAS the picture the world had been 
waiting to see for 10 long years. The Big Four 
heads of government—reading trom left to right— 
Bulganin of Russia, Eisenhower of America, Faure 
of France, Eden of Britain—met in Geneva. The 
heads of state of the major powers had not met 
together ever since Potsdam in the summer ol 


1945. 


even it it existed it had died? 


But the “corpse” was hardy. The spirit of Gen- 
eva rose from the coffin to clobber the pall-bear- 
ers. Tensions were eased the world over. The threat 
of atomic homicide recéded. Though Dulles, in his 
own words had tarice brought us to the “brink of 
war’ today the world teeters on the edge of a 


lasting peace. 


A year ago we said the Geneva conference 
spelled the the beginning of the end of the cold war, 


Todayea year later we can really appreciate 
the importance of the Geneva spirit. Remember, 
how after the summit meeting, the big business 
press warned over and over again that the spirit 
was a phony, that it never existed, and besides 


ance. 


flated war budget and high taxes is still main- 
tained by artificial stimulation—with many assists 
from Dulles, Knowland, Nixon and other foes of 
the Geneva spirit. 

Geneva was a triumph for the idea of peace- 
ful coexistence. The heads of state met for six 
days. But the conference was not a six-day wonder. 
It brought about wonderful changes in six days, 
but what happened in the 10 years before made 
Geneva possible. The real origin of Geneva was 
the victory over Hitlerism in World War II achiev- 
ed primarily because of an American-Soviet alli- 


For years the Truman Administration and then 
the Eisenhower Administration opposed a Big Four 
meeting. But how wise the peonle were in demand- 
ing it. As late as a few months before the July 
meeting last year the Administration opposed the 
idea. But the Gallup poll showed 77 percent of 
the people in favor. 

The same public opinion which helped bring 
about the summit meeting and the Geneva spirit 
can also bring the whole cold war to an end. 


ht 


. But Knowland and the White 
House aides had another object 
in mind, They were seeking to 
head off the opening of a fight 
among Republican aspirants, 
each struggling for the COP 
nomination. For onlv last week 
Harold Stassen, the President's 
assistant on disarmament ques- 
tions, renewed his earlier posi- 
tion that if Ike should not run, 
he would offer himself for the 


post. 
* 


THERE is justified suspicion 
in many quarters. that the Know- 
land announcement has little real 
relationship to the status of the 
President's ‘health. By. insisting 
that the President ‘is in tip-top 
physical condition and that he 
will be a candidate, the GOP 
strategists retain vast power in 
their own hands. 

The truth is that they want 
Ike as a candidate more than 
they want him as President. 

If he survives the ~campaign,. 
they expect him to enter the 
White House together with Rich- 
ard “Nixev as Vice-President. If 
he should prove physically un- 
equal to the tasks of the office, 
Nixon, the man who could never 
be elected to the Presidency, will 
take over. And Nixon in thé 
White House is the dream of 
the most reactionary supporters 
of the Republican Party. 

. 

AS COLUMNIST Thomas L. 
Stokes wrote several weeks ago, 
Ike’s name on the GOP ticket 
“is important .-. . for powertul 
business, industrial and financial 
interests which want four mere 
years of power for their political 
instrument, the \epublican 
Party, to effect changes in gov- 
ernmental policies which thus 
far are only partially accomplish- 
ed. In short, they have a big in- 
vestment in Eisenhower.” 

More recently, a prominent 
Republican publisher, John S. 
Knight, wrote in his own Detroit 
News: “How idle to pretend that 
the President . . . can fully re- 
gain his old vigor. But in their 
anxietv over the future, the Re- 
publican strateg‘sts and the big 

uns in the business world are 
_ silt ber to have Ike run, even 
though he may not last through 
a second term under the pres- 
sures of the job.” 

* 

IRONICALLY, the announce- 
ment that Ike is still a candidate, 
despite his record of major ill- 
ness, came as the nation was con- 
fronted with the high cost of 
having a part-time President. 

The Kelley bill to provide 
$1.6 billion to help states erect 
schools buildings was defeated 
in the House last week by a vote 
of 224 to 194. The vate was 75 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Fund Drive Memo: Reaction Doesn't Take Vacat ion 


THIS IS AN urgent and heart- 
felt appeal for funds to maintain 
this newspaper through this fate- 
ful summer. The life-and-death 
issue of this electoral campaign 
have not gone on vacation; the 
Dixicrat conspiracy to destroy 
the high court ruling on school 
desegration has not gone to the 
beach; the strikers in steel do not 
relish the sight of banked fur- 
naces as they man the picketlines 
for their families’ future, their 
union's welfare. The questions of 
war and peace hang over the 
summering spots, and ng_ vaca- 
tioning bather or camper can 


escape. 
* 


A READER ofthis newspaper | 


spoke to one of the staff this week 


_ 


" ADDRESS OF 


FREE PRESS COMM. 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters. at 575 Sixth Ave., 
corner 16 St., Room 301, 

Send or bring all contributions 
there to keep The Worker 
going. Robert Dunn is treasur®r. 


about the paper. “I, like you,” he 
said, “believe that our nation’s 
future lies in public ownership 
of the nation’s chief resources 
and industries. I want to see that. 
That brought me to read your 
paper, as well as your stand on 
the current issues, the: rights) of 
labor, the’ Negroes’ in’ America, 


A 


the present well-being of the 
people. On these issues, I have 
found no paper equalled you.” 

He said that he had been 
“shocked” to his soul by what he 
read in the Khrushchev report 
about Stalin: “I had to figure this 
thing out for myself, read every- 
thing Lcould on it, and I came to 
my conclusions.” Some friends of 
his began to say that the matter 
is inherent in socialism. “I knew 
that it was not.” 

“Years ago I came to s0- 
cialism, the organization of so- 


_ ciety along those principles. I did 


not join a mah, whether-he be 
De Leon, or Debs, or Foster, or 


Dennis. Certainly I did. not join 
Stalin or even: Lenin or Marx. 


I regard myself ‘as » crusader for 


our country’s weltare, the well- 
being of the workingclass which 
the core of todays 

society. 
“T have folk cd this newspaper 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Lockout Idles Another 200,00 in Related Industries 


Steel Trust Exploits Strike to Aid GOP Ticket 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
LAYOFFS WERE NEARING the 200,000 mark as the “inventory lockout,’ which is what the strike of 650,000 steel 


workers really is, rounded out its second week and spread creeping paralysis to more fields. It was all “according to plan” 
for a little group of steel corporation executives, especially of the dominant “Big Three,’ who wanted the shutdown to drain 


off huge stockpiles; to hunger 
up and condition the steel 
users and general public for 
a steep steel price hike; to 
force the workers into sub- 
mitting to a five-year “ball-and 
chain” agreement. 

There is another big considera- 
tion—politics, the presidential elec- 
tion next November. The political 
strategists of big business, among 
whom the steel interests are prob- 
ably the most influential group, 
believe they can exploit the strike 
to advantage of those who want to 
Richard Nixon to ride into the 
White House on the coattails of 
General Dwight Eisenhower. . 

* 

WHETHER that strategy is 
well founded, and whether it will 
work, is still to be proven. But 
some observers point to the similar 
cireumstances in the steel strike 
late in the summer of 1952 and 
the way Republican propagandists 
exploited it for Eisenhowers cam- 
paign. The steel interests then, too, 
put the squeeze on much of the 
economy for a stretch of 54 days 
to condition the country and gov- 
ernment for the steep price hike 
they wanted. At that time, with 
Truman in the White House, the 
steel interests held out against the 
government until the then Korea 
War wage-price stabilization au- 
thority agreed to approve the price 
hike they demanded. 

With almost the entire press 
owned by backers of the Republi- 
cans, and the NAM forces shout- 
ing for new legislation to curb the 
“labor monopoly,” the backers of 
the Eisenhower Administration, in- 
cluding the steel monopoly, are 
working to put the blame on labor 
for effects of the steel shutdown on 
the economy, the $8 to $10 a ton 
to be slapped on steel prices and 
for the already evident slowdown 
of the Eisenhower “prosperity” 


train. 
* 


THE GOVERNMENT kept a ng 


hands-off policy until the shut-| 19 : 
aft-| enter the new conferences arrang- 


down was fully in effect. Only 


; 


before the breakdown of negotia-| gaining stage when they really 
tions that the “Big Three’ are lead-| plan to end the strike. | 


Comment on the Steel Strike by the Labor Press 


~*~ 


Some Package! 


W100 Lone | 


them, the stee] monopoly achieved: 
the complete shutdown “legally,” 


‘avoided doing so along unorganiz-| 


ed competitive lines, and placed: 
itself in the position of pointing a 
finger at the union. | 

This is what David J. McDon- 
ald meant when he charged even) 


a conspiracy to shut cown the! 
ustry. And as he prepared to, 


er that did the mediation machin-| ed by Finnegan he repeated “the | 


ery under Joseph A. Finnegan he. steel industry forced this shut-, 


; 
; 
' 


, oS 
gan to slowly “explore” matters. | @OWND. 


After two weeks of explorations 


The AFL-CIO executive board, | 


he at long last announced happily, holding its bi-monthly meeting in 


that he arranged to have both sides 
in a conference in Washington, 


Washington, after taking up the 
steel] situation and calling for all 


The problem in the steel situa-)/out support for the strikers by its 


tion is clearly not one of getting 
the two sides to sit down at a 


’ 


15,000,000 members said: 


table. They had been doing it. But the steel industry to satisfy its own! 
the time was wasted because the) ulterior purposes.” | 
| : 


‘steel companies wanted the stop- 
pee in the first place and they de- 
] 


berately concocted the demand course, that a settlement would 
for a five-year contract—they knew) be reached soon. But realistic ob- 
wouldn't even get serious consid- servers agree that the walkout may 
eration—to force a shutdown with-| last seven or eight weeks, as in! 
out risking charges under the anti-| 1952, until the huge steel inventor- 
trust law. By asking for the impos-| ies are worked off and the steel 
sible, then screaming in the press) interests feel they can resume op- 
and over the airwaves the “labor!erations full blast and get their 
monopoly” refuses to give it to’ price. 


’ 


| 
of } 


THERE IS always hope, 


lan 


Steel Strikers Prize Support —- 


| 


From Westinghouse Workers | 


PITTSBURGH. — Among the most highly prized offers of sup- 
port. received by the United Steelworkers from other unions are 
those from the locals of Westinghouse. 

Such help, both moral and financial, was pledged by Paul Car- 
michael, president of the 10,000-member East Pittsburgh local of 
the AFL-CIO Intemational Union 
had received substantial aid from the 
months struggle against the Westinghouse. 7 

The 6,000 members of the independent United Electrical 
Workers, Local 107, who are still out at the Lester, eastern Pennsy!- 
vania plant of the Westinghouse, expressed their 
steelworkers for the “warm and generous support’ 
them in the past. “Our hearts and souls are behine 
ers) in their fight against an inadequate package that would put a 
five-year freeze on collective bargaining,” declared Carl Gray, the 


local’s president.. 


- . The.Lester workers: have been out i to. nine: ) : 
ai | cha: | out going on fo, nine months. feccs i ees ued se: 
va : ve smonthe. Jes» “Coitinaed on, Fabs 8)" 


| 


Electrical Workers, which 
SW during its recent five- 


atitude to the 
received from 
d them (steelwork- 


cr. luk ee””|CUE COG ORT Tat 


SEs Te oe Peed OFS yee { 


fixed-wages agreement. It is more 


tie if the union would take a three- 
This shutdown was caused by year pact, although it never signed 


= |steel plants, are also idle. Layoffs in 


ers of America were fortifying for 


j , 
/ 
o 


\ 
iN 


a 
WA 
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__.From AFL-CIO News 


As to whether theyll get the! 
contract they want is a big ques-’ 
tion. It is obvious that the steel 
interests never really thought 
theyll get a five-vear, no-strike 


likely they are saving the “offer” 
of the deal they want for the bar- 


, 


' 


The press throughout the coun-| 
try, through so-called “informed | 


sources’ stories and editorially has; 


been harping in a chorus for a 
three-year, no-strike, fixed-wages 
pact. Repeatedly it is alleged in 
the papers, read by steel workers 


from coast coast, that the union is 
“believed” willing to settled for a| 
three-year pact. There has been 
no hint from the union that it 
would accept such terms. But even 


one for longer than two years, there 
is still the question whether the 
union will agree to forego its tradi- 
tional annual reopeners. 

* 

SOME 40,000 miners employed 
by steel company owned mines, 
ended their paid vacation last 
Tuesday, but remained out on an 
unpaid vacation because the cap- 
tive mined were closed. Thousands 
of other miners employed by com- 
mercial: companies producing for 


the railroads have come to almost 
as many as are idle in the coal 
fields, The trucking industry is 
estimated to have laid off also al- 
most as many. * 

Other layoffs are on ore-carrying 
boats, steel -carrying ships; con- 
struction work held up by shortage 
of structural steel an many road 
“asap are threatened because de- 
ivery of steel for bridges and over- 
passes, has stopped. 

Everything was reported quiet 
along the entire 24-state strike 
front. Picketing was generally limit- 
ed to ,cheekers of passes at the 
mill gates. 


Locals of the United Steelwork- 


a possible long seige. Following ad- | 


SAME OLD LINE! . 


LET 'EM STRIKE! 
WE WANT A STEEL 
SHORTAGE, SO WE ' 
CAN HIKE PRICES & 
BLAME THE UNION / 


® Reuther Asks 


—Frem Railread ‘‘Laber”’ 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


Aetion on Jobs 


® Railroads Propese Pay Cut 


WALTER REUTHER, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Work- 
ers, urged that the Michigan 
legislature reconvene immedi- 
ately to enact improved unem- 
ployment legislation. He cited 
increased unemployment and 
production cutbacks in auto. 
“In order to carry the unemploy- 
ed—including those who have 
already exhausted, as well as 
those now exhausting their bene- 
fit rights—through® the model 
change-overperiod, it is obvious” 
he said, “that maximum potential 
duration must be no less than 39 
weeks for all workers eligible 
for benefits.” 

* 

BELIEVE it or not, some 300 
railroads, negotiating with the 
“non-operating” unions, proposed 


that workers take a 6% cents an 


hour pay cut effective August 1 
and accept longer operating runs 
each day. Uniens had asked 25 
cents an hour .wage increase. 
This is the first time since the 
30s that railroads have put in for 
a pay cut, 


MEAT CUTTERS and Pack- 
inghouse unions have served 
notice on the Big Four—Armour, 
Swift, Wilson and Cudahy—that 
their ‘contracts will’ be ended 
Sept. 1, and the unions want to 
negotiate new agreements with 
substantial pay boosts and other 
improvements. 


RUBBER WORKERS have 
started wage reopener talks with 
Goodrich, General, Goodyear 


and other companies. 
| 7 
WCFL in Chicago, the first 


and now only labor-owned radio 
station in USA, has just cele- 
brated its 30th birthday, It, was 

he’ Chi 


© 


cago Federation of Labor. 


* 

NATIONAL negotiations be- 
tween the Switchmen’s Union, 
AFL-CIO, and’ the employers 
will start shortly in” Chicago. 
Union is asking for a 17 percent 
pay boost plus another 8 percent 
to straighten out wage inequities. 
Also, the workers want seven 
holidays with pay and suitable 
penalty payments for having to 
work on those days. 


* 

THERE’S a new book out, 
“The Baseball Player,” which 
goes into the national pastime 
“as a business,” and, among other 
things, takes a close look into 
unionism. A subtitle calls the 
book: “An Economic Study.” 
It was written by Paul M. 
Gregory, a professor of Eco- 
nomics at the U. of Alabama. 

* 

A UNITED AFL-CIO barbers 
union of some 90,000 members 
has been approved by the sepa- 
rate AFL and CIO groups. The 
former CIO union had some 
6,000 members. 

* 

TEXTILE Workers Union has 
challenged . refusal of « Justice 
Dept. to take action on a Lyman, 
S. C. ordinance used by local 
“aaa to stop union organizers 
rom distributing leaflets at an 
open shop plant. Union's counsel 
insisted the federal gov't could 
act under the constitutional guar- 
antees of free speech. 


* 

THE FORMER AFL and CIO 
women's auxiliaries have agreed 
on terms for unifying the two 
groups into a single trade union 
auxiliary. The conventions to 
merge will probably take place 

>) atthe. some. time,.as the, next 
i AETeCHO gathering. in 1957, 


MICHIGAN 


On Sub and 


Democracy 
Editor, Michigan Worker: 

Carl Thrasher, editor of the 
Buick Headlight, has just written 
three columns which should be of 
interest to all auto workers. 


He made a plea for more inde- 
pendence of thought, more crit- 
icism, more opposition within the 
union. He noted that such opposi- 
tion has been squelched by the 
International, as in the barring of 
the Chevrolet Local’s paper, and 
that this has kept criticism at a 
minimum, which stifles the develop- 
ment of a program which can 
arouse membership enthusiasm and 
support. 


{Reuther Now Wants a 


|chairman of the Voidvodship Trade 
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ned; the breaking open of prisons 
and releasing dangerous criminals 
“hardly seems the action of ordi- 
nary men and women demonstrat- 
ingfor better conditions.” 

The UAW delegation if they 
went there would find that Prime 
Minister Cyrankiewicz has accept- 
ed the fact that the Poznan work- 
ers had serious grievances and has 
promised amelioration. 

Finally, a UAW delegation if! 
composed of impartial observers 
pledged to get all the facts (both 
negative and positive) would be 


UAW Visit 


UAW president Walter Reuth- 
er has cabled Stanislaw Wozniak, 


Union Council in Warsaw urging 
approval of a UAW delegation to 
visit that country. 

Last spring an invitation from 
Wozniak urging the UAW to send 
a delegation to Poland was reject- 
ed as “a part of the propaganda 
campaign of the new Communists’ 
strategy. 

But now the UAW not only 
makes an about face on the issue! 
but by its proposal comes to grips|bound to conclude that peaceful 
with the stand of AFL-CIO presi-| competitive co-existance between 
dent George Meany who has op-| our country and Poland would be 
posed labor delegations going to| in the best interests of the Ameri- 
Socialist lands under any condi-|can and Polish people. 
tons. A truth-seeking UAW delegation 

The VAW has proposed that the could also investigate in Poznan, 
delegation consist of Polish speak-| Warsaw and other cities what 
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Will Michigan Declaration, Labor 
Program Get National Dem OK? 


DETROIT. — The strong civil; to appear before the Platform Com- 
rights declaration adopted by the|mittee. In the 1952 hearings, 54 
Michigan Convention of the Demo-| organizations appeared. _—_ 
p18 P ray — r ae Rep. Diggs and Miss Jeffreys 
ocal point of attention when the!_. besa et 
ert Decorratic *Plathcras will undoubtedly also be awaiting 
Committee convenes in Chicago recommendations from  fellow- 
for open hearings on Aug. 6. Democrats in Michigan on other 

‘The two Michiganders appoint-/™atters: Such as world disarama- 
ed to that committee—Rep. Charles|™ent agreement, banning of the 
Diggs, Jr., and Mildred Jeffreys of| 4 and H-bombs and extension of 
the UAW-reflect the strength of world trade. 
the Negro people and the labor} Because of its unique position of 
movement within the Michigan/influence in the Michigan national 
Democratic organization. Democratic Party, labor here has 

However, if the Michigan|an obligation to press for support 
Declaration or any uncompromis-|to its fullest program of peace and 
ing. stand on civil rights is to be-| peacetime jobs; an end to federal 
come national Democratic policy|anti-labor laws and the threat of 
over the formidable opposition be- | legalizing state sedition. and anti- 
ing mustered by Dixiecrats and!labor laws; civil rights and full 
their appeasers, more action is|rights for Negro Americans; more 
needed. Michigan labor and civic} federal aid in the field of housing, 
organizations will have to take full-| medicine and other matters of cen- 
est advantage of the open invita-|tral concern to working men and 
tion extended to all organizations women. 


———_— 


He stressed the need to democ- ing unionists, that the Polish gov- 
ratize and revitalize the union,|¢mment Jet them visit Poznan to 


and pledged himself to play the! check at first hand the events of 
role of “his majesty’s loya 


tion.” What the 
wants in future contracts, he as-|in the American press on the events 


orders are possible for UAW-made 
cars, trucks and farm equipment. 
This could help improve living 


t opposi-| June 28, The union indicated they| standards for workers in Poznan 
membership| desired to check statements made | as well as create urgently needed 
| jobs for over 200,000 unemployed | 


elected Jeadership—not the other/4gents provoked the outbreak. 
way around, | Gordon Cruickshank, reporting 
The first article told how prior) from Poznan to the American press, 
to the last contract negotiations, Writes that workers at the Zispo 
Buick workers, among others, fa-/ Works there told him of their deep 
vored pressing for a shorter work/ Concern and bitter regret that their! 
week without reduction in pay, and orderly. protest demonstration) 
for lowering of the pensionable; Should have been turned into a 
age (“30-40-60”). However, Thrash-| 0¢- 
er related, Bluestone of the UAW’s| Mr. Cruicksh 
GM. Dept., sold the workers a bild| ers telling him they were driven: 
of goods on the “GAW” by prom- out on the streets by thugs armed; 
ising virtually the millenium and, 
asserting that the national negotia-' 
tors needed unanimous member- 
ship support. | 
Thev got that support from 
Buick Local 599—but now, Thrash- 
er said, there is cause to regret 
having accepted the advice of the 
“men in the grey flannel suits,” 
rather than the dictates of their! 
own experiences. What now pass-| Briggs workers action is so impor- 
es for GAW-—SUB— is indeed a/tant. Last year’s experience shows 
miserable pittance, and hard to ge#that when the new model starts) 
at that, whereas 30-40-60 would;the company will make slight con- 
have made an important contribu-|Cessions) on speedup to prevent) 
tion to keeping ren unemploy-| Work stoppages, especially if work- | 
ment and getting a living wage out| ers show they are in a mood to re- 
of the now-prevalent Short work | sist. By the time the new model 
weeks. year starts many workers are in 
‘This unfortunate experience, the|“esperate financial shape ater 
months of layoff and want every| 


labor editor pointed out, opens the lollar U ! oe 
whole question of formulating de-|°?" they can get to pay off bills. 
An examination of the situat 


mands in the future from the bot-) 
tom up rather than from the top shows that there is never a perfect! 


down. | time to fight back against the com- 
His second article reported that. P@?Y: Militant, @inited action can 
always win. A carefully planned,’ 


reaction to the first was 100 per-|“")): ) 
cent favorable, indicating an §in- militant fight back can be just as) 
successful now, with a strike if! 


creasingly alert membership, con-| rn 7 | 
scious of the need to become|“°°S@ry, iO get the company? to 


active around their own demands. |/i8ten_ to reason. The company 

It seems to me that Thrasher—|i, new dies and fixtures to get | 
who is an old-timer, having led the} ready for the rlew dhodel | A damaul 
1937 sitdowns at Standard Cotton | during this process can mi just pel 
wy A ay a — w making the! effective as a delay when the lines 
hich th ee re Y RE ™ are running as far as competitio 
WICH the membership Wul partic-| with Ford and GM is concemed, 
ipate to far more enthusiastically praj¢ of the workers are already 


the workers are helpless and can’t 
do anything about the situation. 
We often hear the argument, “wait. 
until it gets busy in the fall, we'll 
show the company then.” 


7 


@ 
ank reported work-' In Mich. ! 


‘Party will not be on the 1956 
baljot. The excuse is that they did 


101 been done in the case of any other 


needs four to six weeks to bring| tained 14,000 signatures, 6,000) 


‘democratic-minded 
n| wanted to see minority parties on 


3.W.P., S.LP. 


Off Ballot 


DETROIT. — A continuing at-| 


with truncheons and pistols; the|tack on the electoral rights of: 
main — attack against the se- Michigan voters is evident in the | 
~writyv » ¢ > as ; an-! oi we 

curity he udquarters was well plan- latest news that the Socialist Work- 


and the Socialist Labor’ 


ers Party | 


; 


not have sufficient signatures. Actu-| 


‘ally they had enough, but con- 
as te fine | bd ) b stant screening by election offi-' 
t is for this reason that the! qjale ke 


pt reducing them. This fol-! 
lows effort on the part of reac-| 
tion to ban political action by the; 
UAW through curbs on its rights! 
to. hear candidates on UAW TV 
programs. | 

It began some years ago when: 


‘the Communist Party of Michigan| 


petitions with names of signers to) 
put the party on the ballot were| 
ublished by the subsidized press} 
ere, and hundreds were persecut-| 
ed as a result. It never was nor has 


minority party. 

Demands in 1948 by Carl Wint-| 
er, as state chairman of the Michi- 
gan party, to State Attorney Gen- 
eral Eugene Black for protection 
of signers met with a‘ refusal. 


The Communist Party had ob-| 


more than was needed and was 
finally forced to withhold the pe- 
titions for fear of reprisals against 
workers who 


the Michigan ballot. 
* 


THE SUBSIDIZED PIiESS lost no time in rushing into print 
to tell striking steel workers how much a day they are “losing” 
in wages. But vou never see them rushing into print about the 
wages workers Jcse when they get laid off. : 

* 


ALEX FULLER, Negro CIO leader, introduced a _ resolution 
for action by the Wayne County Board of Supervisors to ban dis- 
crimination in hospitals and halt discrimination against Negroes 
getting medical and nursing training. Mayor Albert E. Cobo sat 
through the whole debate and never opened his mouth. 

* 


WE. ARE STILL waitiag to see some public comment or ac- 


| tion by the Mayor’s “Loyalty” Commission and its spies about the 


White Citizens Councils in Detroit. Or what the State Police 

“subversive” squad is doing abovt- it. The WCC is the real sub- 

versive the cops should be looking for. The question is, will they? 
* 

THE “WAGE - EARNER” apparently couldn't find recom 
among all its ads for comment about the effort to organize the 
White Citizens Councils. Or don’t they consider that a bunch of 
subversives? 
* 

WELL NOW, Ed Connor, Louis Miriani, Jim Lincoln, Police 
Commissioner Piggins, Charlie Edgecombe, can all get into the 
mayoralty campaign, now that Cobo has announced he isnt going 


to run any more. 
* 


THE AFL DELEGATION that came up to the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel the other day to meet with the CIO people on merger, didnt 
have a single Negro on it. The CIO had Ed Currie from the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. There was cone woman, Myra Wolf- 
gang fron: the Hotel workers, AFL. 

* 


THE STORY is that AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington, 
are getting heat from Michigan COPE leaders about the two top ~ 
AFL brass, George Dean, Jack Thorpe, president and treasurer, 
respectively of the Michigan Federation of Labor, being for Mavor 
Cobo and opposing Sovertice Williams. Also, it’s not likely that 
Thorpe wili listen to the sweet talk of John Feikens, GOP state 
chairman, to run on the GOP state ticket. Principal beef of COPE 
forces is, why collect COPE dollars to back a Cobor 

* 


THE MICHIGAN DECLARATION, progressive platform — 
adopted by the recent state Democratic Party convention to take 
to Chicago for the National convention, Aug. 1%, has finally been 
made available in printed form, by Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee, 945 Book Blidg., Detroit 26, Michigan. 

* 


WORTH REPEATING: “Ike was attended by 13 doctors at - 
his successful operation. The wonder is that they could get that 
snanv doctors into one room—witrout passing a resolution against 
socialized medicine.” 

* 
THE FORD MOTOR CO. hand may be deeper in the pur- 


than they have lately. 
—~FLINT WORKER. | 


out anyway, as a result of company 
layoff. They’re getting their unem- 
ployment compensation and wel- 


NOW the pattern has spread to 
include all minority parties while 
UAW political action is under at- 


chasers’ group buying the Detroit ‘Tigers than lots of people realize. 
Ford could use the Tigers real well for selling cars in a shrinking 
market. not only now, but in 1957. 
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Come to Grips 


fare now, and it wouldn’t be jeo- 


pardized. It would make the job 
easier for the union, wouldn’t cost 
as much to run a strike, 


There is no reason to permit the 


With Speedup! 
Editor, Michigan Worker: 

The action of the workers at 
Chrysler ABD (Briggs Local 212) eny to chisel away at condi- 
in voting for a strike to settle|tions, push the speedup, eliminate 
speedup problems points up a/|jobs and make us “competitive with 
Chrysler - wide situation. At a time|GM and Ford,” That path is the 
when cars are not selling, when|Path of working ouselves out_ of 
there is the highest inventory imj|jobs. Militant united action of all 
history of cars of all makes and|the Chrysler locals on speedup, job 
the Wall Street Journal predicts{¢limination, discrimination, etc. 
the lowest third quarter production|®0W can produce results, If a strike 
in years and at a time when thou-|is all the company can understand, 
sands of their fellow workers are|then they should have it now. We 
walking.the streets unemployed, the|Should support our Briggs. broth- 


remaining workers in the plants are |S. 
A CHRYSLER WORKER. 


being forced to speed up produce 


more. The corporation is stepping 
Send news, advertisements, sub- 


up its feverish drive to catch up 

with Ford and GM and forcing the 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 


appearing as more automation 
moves in and time study men have 


‘around to organizing any third 


a field day. The company is takin 


| advantage of the fact that it fee 


workers to bear the brunt. Every 

day jobs are moving out and dis- 
W. Grand Rives, , Detroit, 1 
‘Phone: WO 4-9018 “8 


| 


tack. What is being done here is 
ng it tough for any party out- 
side of the GOP and Dems to get 
on the ballot. This is done through | 
rigid enforcement of all rules, mic-' 
roscopic examination and throwing) 
out by the hundreds of names of 
signers, with the representatives 
of the minority parties unable to 
be there to challenge such pro-| 


cedures. 


Even before organized labor gets | 


party or labor party, the challenge 
is being laid down it can’t even put, 


DETROIT EXCLUSIVE?! 

_ MATERIALS ON 

20th CONGRESS, ‘C.P.S.U. 
AVAILABLE ONLY AT 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 
2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit 


candidates on TV. Now with the 
elimination of two more minority 


parties, the SLP and SWP, an-}} 


other step has been taken to nar- 
row odwn the voters’ choice. 
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Classified Ads 
Un SALE bor oF 
omaas ee ota se a 


Joseph, Detroit, 7. Ls" 


—— 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
- DETROIT WORKMEN’S 


COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


Firet Granch: 2934 YEMANS 


6 Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


a 
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UAW Pledges Support as Mich. 
Steelworkers Join Nat? Strike 
On 5-Year Pact, Premium Pay 


“UAW international executive|their flagrant disregard of the eco- 
board pled complete support/nomic facts of life as they pertain 
to steel workers in your fight forjto your demands, you will achieve 
a just and equitable contract. We}the kead of contract steel workers 
know that the members of the/richly deserve. We are confident 
Steel Workers Union have been|that you will win a contract which 
forced on strike by the irrespon-| will make a real contribution to 
sible, anti-social attitude of. thejexpanding national purchasing 
magnates of the ssteel industry. [power which is so essential in this 
“The refusal of the ssteel indus-|time of rapidly improving § tech- 
try to make any settlement, retro-|nology and expanding productive 
active, even though steel profits) capacity. 
are at a record level, their arrogant} “Knowing the injustice. of your! 
refusal to prolong the contract,/cause the |x million members ot 
steel workers with no choice but} UAW will in spirit be marchin 
to withhold their labor until man-|shoulder to shoulder with stee 
agement comes to their senses. {workers on picket lines till victory 


“We are confident that despite is yours.” 


Congress Mast Act 


tion on vital measures. 
Foremost among these is the 


ECORSE. — Eleven thousand 
Great Lakes Steel workers are on 
strike here with token pickets 
standing at the gates. Several 
thousand more steel workers are 
out in other parts of Michigan, 
determined to turn down a five- 
year contract, end.to win w eekend 
premium pay, 

‘The oF ty tactic of Big Steel 
is being used in Michigan, ' Some 
12,600 ove miners in the Upper 
Peninsula are locked out by em- 
plovers as ship crews, workers in 
railroads, They are locked out on 
the basis that “there isn’t) any 
steel.” 

Auto spokesmen say here there 
is cnough steel to last for 60 days 
und to take care of the initial first 
runs of the 1957 cars, 

The Great Lakes. steel strikers 


Court. 


plished. 
Constituents of dc 
in the forceful role he plu 


- Charles 


i 
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Press for Different Immigration Law 


DETROIT. — The Michigan; Celler) bill which would eliminate 
) cient Datel Committee for Protection of For- racist immigration quotas, place a 
uve been patrotling the Detroit eign Born announced last week) statute of limitations on denaturali- 


ee iy 
mm | 


a) | 
ie 


: yed in winning passage ol 
barring aid from segregated schools. 


on Rights 


Before Adjourning Session! 


DETROIT.—Labor and civic organizations in Michigan are 
alarmed that a move is afoot to adjourn Congress’ before taking ac- 


need for Senate passage of the 


Federal Civil Rights Bill, which patsed the House as H.R. 627, 
Resolutions and personal letters are bein 
Senators Potter and McNamara in the Senate Office Building, “Wash- 
ington, to demand that there be no adjournment until this essential © 
measure is adopted. Emergency lobbying may be required. 
The bill would establish .a sub-division of the Department of 
Justice to enforce civil rights, and estabti 
this field as against the “states rights” cry which has served to cloak 
defiance of 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments and of the Supreme 


sent to Michigan’s 


federal jurisdiction in 


SCHOOL AID—Scuttled by the House after the Powell Amend- 
ment was adopted—can still be reconsidered, and Representatives 
are being urged to keep the House in session until this is accom- 


special pride 


Digg® are voicin 
1@ amendment 


‘ 


edition 


River mecause there ix some Con-|that petitions bearing over 500 sig-| zations and deportations and es- 
cern that the company may ty) natures had been submitted to Sen. tablish fairer deportation proced- 
to run in seabe by boat, This dan-| patch y 

ger would be greatly intensified if| . 

the government steps in with a 
strikebreaking “Tatt-Hartley injune- 
ae | ia time.| USW"' Leal The petitions ask consideration to inform other Michigan legisla- 
rout heree hac wry Hs ae to dig the McNamara-Diggs (Lehman- tors of the action. 

despite the long range Consequens| : 
cos of a major stecl strike, left 
into the problems of strike relief | 
which are bound to emerge it the 
strike lusty two months, as has) arn ou nter-a ac | 
been widely predicted, During the | 

Jaast stee] strike, local delegations | 
sonaie a moratorium on. strikers’ 


| 
debts and the creation of public | 4 | 
works jobs to help strikers make | a) rive 


ends mect, As yet committees | 

have not been organized to collect 

and accept the gilts in cash and; DETROIT, — A special board izens Councils in Michigan, The Jewish groups have been 

kind which downriver merchants. meeting of the Detroit Branch of The WCC makes a prdbably-. 

wd brother unionists are eager to the National Association for the} inflated claim of 100,000 Michigan 

‘Advancement of- Colored People recruits and is aiming at 300,000, 
NAACP | Executive Secretary 


‘McCarran Law. 


tion that Ace Carter of Alabama 


supply when deeded, | : 
whose younger brother was desig- 


McNamara urging Con-| ures, | 

ress to act before adjournment on) = The signatures were collected in| 
legislation to replace the Walter-|a short time, mostly at union gath-| 
erings. Sen McNamara was asked | 
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‘especially aroused at the revela-| és 


rke 


1956 


3, 


Jumes) Douglas Carter, who 
rented offices for the Michigan 
WCC drive at 13708 Michigan 
Ave., Dearborn, got a setback last 
week when the building's owner, 
Louis Smith, took steps to evict 
him. Sinith did so when he learned 
that the “Homeowners Association 
of the State of Michigan” was a 
front for Carter's hate group. 

Carter—as a Birmingham, Ala., 


correspondent of the Detroit Free 


Press put it —is “a dedicated man 
dedicated to the principle that 
all men are not created equal.” 


[It is a compliment to the decency 


IN A TELEGRAM to the steel has voted unanimously to dedicate 


‘nated to organize WCCs in Michi-/and true Americanism of the peo- 


has been accused of rampant, ple of Michigan that Carter said of 
a recent trip: “When I "4% att 
the plan in Detroit I felt like 1 was 


strikers, Walter Reuther and Emil its “total resources” toward halting! Arthur L. Johnson alsa-announced 


‘further growth of the White Cit-) that a meeting was seheduled for] $¢0~ 
" 3 1a ' last week in which several labor,| anti-Semitism. 


Jewish agency and Catholic groups; Labor organizations detect the 


. * 

Ask [ islature 10 Act NOW were to initiate discussions on sew lenittlabes character which pef- in a foreign country, 
k ‘to stymie the WCC’'s plans, ‘meates all such proups, ancl are| The burgeoning united move- 
(0) J ' ( ee Catholic organizations are all too} strongly reminded of the Black ment to stop the WCC in its tracks 


aware of the historic link of anti-| Legion which had the same vilejis aimed at keeping Michigan 
DETROIT, — The -UAW  has;approximately 6,000 in the same — 


racist ideology, and murdered sev-|“foreign” to the —_race-hating 
{ pS PF 2 
urged the State Legislature to con- period to a total of 139,000, What's YOU iR Idea? Write Val 


Negro Klan activity avith anti- 
eral staunch unionists. ideology of violence and inequality. 
vene prior to July 17 in view of; “In the first six months of this 


Catholicism, 
the urgent need to improve unem-| year, approximately 38,000 people | 
takes seven men off a 14-man job.| of Loeal 212 if they decide to strike — 


ployment compensation, ‘exhausted their unemployment 
| 
The workers walk off the job. The,;on the speedup issue now, How- 


The Legislature adjourned on|compensation benefits due to the 
June 20 with the excuse that the) inadequate duration provisions of 
unemployement situation might be-| the present law, The MESC esti- 
come less critical, The contrary has|mates that the rate of exhaustions| By JOB HUNTER 
proves true, ay UAW _ president will increase to about 18,000 or) “The fight against speedup is p Fo ted 
euther pointed out in letters to! 20,000 a month later this summer.! one that never ends.” This was the | Protest lasts eight days. The union ever, those workers who say “strike 
Senators and Representatives and! “These people have no recourse} ynanimous opinion of the UAW’s| Official sends the men back to work} when the company is busy” make 
their slender re! {5th convention last vear. to handle the issue through the|more sense than those who say 
fits grievance procedure, This dra 


to Republican gubernatorial candi-| but to use u 
It's true as long as private pro y 
out for two or three months whi e| 


dates, sources and to become a part of the 
A UAW press release asserted: |mounting relief burden of their'are the sole reason for producing 
the seven are forced to do the work 
of 14, The company then uses this 


“The Michigan Employment Se-| communities, ‘vehicles and other goods, Only a 
curity Commission's preliminary re-| “Any failure on the part of the non-capitalist creature from Mars) 
port shows that unemployment in| Michigan Legislature to come to! could consider it crazy to cut back}@# proof that the seven can turn) An effective fight against speed- 
Michigan increased by approxi- | grips with this emergency cun onl r| production, lavolf the workers and| out the production, up doesn't present auto workers 
mately 13,000 in a single month to| e construed as turning its back| then speedup those on the job, But What Liska wants is a contract| with only two extreme alternatives: 

on the needs of Michigan men and |jt makes sense to the creatures from| clause that would have made the!‘To wait until 1958, or to strike 
Wall Street. The less cars produced | company file a grievance to cut off now. There's more than one way 
to skin a cat, The Chrysler worker 


a total of 220,000 and that unem-| 
ployment’ in Detroit increased by’ 
- and sold the greater the profit must/the seven men. : 
he on each car. And the more’ Another approach is contained correctly indicates that speedup is 


speedup—the greater the profits,{in a Chrysler worker's letter on not merely a Local 212 problem, 


5-State COPE Confab July 16 
| » BD 
For Party ' latforms, Klections Killing speedup can end mien Page 15 of this ap The Chrysler It requires united action of all the 
To Develop AFL-CIO Program | gy when you end profits forever ABD (that's UAW Local 212) voted Chrysler locals, 
in an American democratic system for a strike to settle speedup prob- How about an. international- 


| ays dara —- A sizeable Michi-! the Teamsters Union talking of of Soeialisin. lems. The writer believes this strike} backed conference of all Chrysler 
gar the July is expected to at-/backing Cobo's candidacy, Meanwhile, a starting point for, threat should be turned-into a strike! locals to map a common program 


Muzey said; 


we - 


Se eR ie 


sistrike when the company is cuttin 
back production, This is especially 
true when the steel strike further 
‘complicates the situation, 


os eee «he er CU ae a 


women,” 


tend the July 16 mid-western par- Delegates and observers from! fighting this problem now is,the| now despite layotts. He doesn't he-| of action to Hyght speedup? The 


i = — ve oe 10) fact that the entire UAW, from 
(COPE) ee on Political Education conventions, lop officers to the rank| be more favorable when work starts 
OPES), and file victims of speedup, agree|on the new model, The workers int wet the results, 


lieve the condition for strike will) strike should only be used as the 
last resort if other methods fail to 


ever, will have an opportunity to 


Michigan AFL local unions, oye 
see how AFL organizations in other 


ip, | 
With some 500 labor leaders par- that this menace exists alk should the fall after months of layoff want} How about an idea like this in 
be licked, But the question is how,|to continue working to pay off bills|a Chrysler-wide program of action 
And here you get Heinz’s 57 kinds|and the company may make some) against speedup? The UAW urges 
of opinions, both pickled and other-|slight concessions on speedup to! public figures’ from government, 
wise.’ But this is all to the good. |avoid stoppages. The fight can be/education, religion, farm and the 
Practical answers to speedup will| just as successful. now while the)}Negro community, to serve on an 


, free, con-| company readies its new mode! dies | Investigation Committee to get the 
and fixtures, facts on speedup in the auto plants, . 


There’s a number of common Rank and file workers: backed by 
sense points as well as wrong one-|the UAW are called as witnesses. 
sidedness in what Brother Liska|'The hearings are open to the press 
and the Chrysler worker says. Hop-|and public with a full transcript 
ing that this will entice a discussion! kept. 
from the readers let me indicate a What ideas have you got for 
third approach to the speedup fight,/ uniting the entire UAW, top and 

There's no question but that all) bottom, in a successful struggle 
UAW locals should rally in support against speedup? 


ticipating from five states, this im- 
ng conference will undoubted- 
y formulate joint labor demands 
for inclusion in the platforms of 
both major parties. Delegates will 
represent some 4,00,000 workers 
In Ulinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Kentucky, 

Leading figures in Michigan's 
delegation are expected to be Roy 
Reuther, UAW PAC director, and 
Gus Scholle, State CIO president. 
AFL participation will be limited 
hy failure to develop a common 
COPE policy, the AVL not havin 
endorsed Governor Williams, 


states are working closely with the 


CIO on the political front, there- 
by advancing the development of! 
full-scale labor unity, 


Michigan's COPE will be able to 
report how it developed one of the 
most powerful precinct organiza- 
tions in any state, with labor rep- 
resentatives active in virtually 
every precinct in industrial areas, 
Positive experiences can also 
reported on labor’s assistance in 


building an 8,000-strong dairy 
farmers organization, as well as 
the Farmers Union, thereby giving 
COPE a lusty ally in non-industrial 


areas, 


only come out of a fran 
structive discussion of the issue. 


be} doesn’t see how the UAW can win 
any speedup dispute. The contract 
speedup. He only sees hope when 
these 100 


‘oontract are plug 


proach is that of Ed Lis- 


One ap 
‘Dodge Main News.” He 


ka in the 


is loaded with loopholes helping 


pholes in the . Chrysler 
ged up in 1968, 


His eximple is Briggs. A bow 


t elk e Not Ike as — 


President 
By ROB F, HALL 


SEN. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, sur- 


rounded by GOP Congressional brass, emerged 


from a conference with Eisenhower at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., last week and announced that Ike is still a 
candidate for a second term. The Senate Minority Leader 
made it clear he was speaking for the President and that 


OP Wants Candid 


Assignment (SA — 
Kidnaping Poses ux 
- Some Anguished mm Waa am 


Questioning 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN a child is kidnap- 
ed all parents are horrified, 
thinking it may well have 
been their own, And so the 


nation shares the tragedy 
that hus befallen Mr, and Mrs. 
Morris Weiuberger, of West- 
bury, Long Island, whose 
mouth-old baby Peter disappear- 
ed somewhere between 3 and 
3:15 that sunny 
afternoon =o 
July 4. 
Westbury is 
a quiet, placid 
suburb, 
fields are lus! 
and =green 
nearby and 4a 
stand of oaks 
adjoins the 
area, . The 
mother — step- 
ml into her home after she 
had left the sleeping child cin 
his netted carriage on the patio 
amid the small pine trees, as 
she customarily did every sunny 
alternoon about that haur, West- 
bury is peacelul and prosperous 
and who could imagine that 
tragedy would strike here. 

Mes. Weinberger returned tn 
20 minutes, believing the child 
had awakened. The carriage 
was empty and in it was a hand- 
written note which said the 
baby had been kidnaped and 
would be returned if $2. 000 
were left the next morning bv 
a street sign on nearby Albemarle 
td. and Park Ave, “We are 
dekperately in need of money,” 
thd note said, 

Mis. Weinberger and her hus- 
band frantically called police 
headquarters and’ the terrible 
vigil began, 

| * 

AT 10 A.M, the next morning 
the policé cleared the steeets 
around Albemarle and Park, ac- 
companied by a reporter repre- 
senting the pool of metropolitan 
newspapers. They watched as 
the Weinbergers came to the 
appomted spot. Albemarle ‘Rd. 
is a horseshoe that ends twice 
on Park Ave. At the sign post 
on each terminus a manila en- 
velope was placed, 

Nobody showed up, 

Two hours later the police, at 
12:15 p.m. picked up the man- 
lau envelopes. “The trap had 
tailed,” a newspaper reported. 
Later that dav it became known 
that the Westbury chief of de- 
tectives had asked the press to 
withhold the story until after 
the child had been safely re- 
turned. All but one morning 
paper agreed: it broke the story 
and the others immediately fol- 
lowed suit. That afternoon the 
chief of the detectives assailed 
the assembled reporters: “We 
could have gotten a hell of a 
lot further if there had been 
no interference from the press 
and you can quote me on that.” 

Mrs. Weinberger sobbed 
when tour reporters approached 
her: “I could cut all your 


throats.” she cried. 
_ 


THE NEWSPAPER that pub- 
lished the story first explained 
that it had received the police 
request too late. It had gotten 
an early tip, had a story, and 
went to press before the plea 
came. That, at least, is the edi- 
tors explanation. 

The headlines continued 
Jarge: every footstep the mother 
took was watched and described. 
Mrs. Weinberger denounced the 
newspapers for having even 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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he was complying with Wisen- 
hower’s desire that the nation 
should know his hat was still in 
the ring. 

The announcement was aim- 
ed at allaying doubts which had 
arisen because of the serious in- 
testinal operation the President 
had undergone, following upon 
his heart attack last fall, Know- 
land insisted that Ike was “in 
better shape than he was when 
he made the announcement last 


Feb, 29.” 


One Year Ago—Geneva! 


Unfinished Business—Ending the Cold War 


Today that cold war and the accompanying in- 


An Editorial 

THIS WAS the picture the world had been 
waiting to see for 10 long years. The Big Four 
heads of government—reading ‘from left to right— 
Bulganin of Russia, Eisenhower of America, Faure 
of France, Eden of Britain—met in Geneva. The 
heads of state of the major powers had not met 
together ever since Potsdam in the summer ol 


1945. 


Today a year later we can really appreciate 
the importance of the Geneva spirit. Remember,¢ 
how after the summit meeting, the big business 
press warned over and over again that the spirit 
was a phony, that it never existed, and besides 


even it it existed it had died? 


But the “corpse” was hardy. The spirit of Gen- 
eva rose from the coffin to clobber the pall-bear- 
ers. Tensions were eased the world over. The threat 
of atomic homicide receded. Though Dulles, in his 
own words had thrice brought us to the “brink of 
war today the world teeters on the edge of a 


lasting peace. 


A year.ago we said the Geneva conference 
spelled the beginning of the end of the cold war. 


Fund Drive Memo: Reaction Doesn't T 


the present well-being of the 


THIS IS AN urgent and heart- 
felt appeal for funds to maintain 
this newspaper through this late- 
ful summer. The life-and-death 
issue of this electoral campaign 
have not gone on vacation; the 
Dixicrat conspiracy to destroy 
the high court ruling on school 
desegration has not gone to the 
beach; the strikers in steel do not 
relish the sight of banked fur- 
naces as they man the picketlines 
for their families’ future, their 
union's welfare. The questjons of 
war and peace hang over the 
summering spots, and no veca- 
tioning bather or camper can 
escape, 

* 
- A.RREADER of this newspaper 
spoke to one of the staff this week 


ance, 


flated war budget and high taxes is still main- 
tained by artiticial stimulation—with many assists 
from Dulles, Knowland, Nixon and other foes ol 
the Geneva spirit. 

Geneva was a triumph for the idea of peace- 
ful coéxistence. The heads of state met for six 
days. But the conference was not a six-day wonder. 
It brought about wonderful changes in six days, 
but what happened in the 40 years before made 
Geneva possible. The real origin of Geneva was 
the victory over Hitlerism in World War II achiev- 
ed primarily because of an American-Soviet alli- 


For years the Truman Administration and then 
the Eisenhower Administration opposed a Big Four 
meeting. But how wise the people were in demand- 
ing it. As late as a few months before the July 
meeting last year the Administration opposed the 
idea. But the Gallup poll showed 77 percent of 
the people in favor. 

The same public opinion which helped bring 
about the.summit meeting and the Geneva spirit 
can also bring the whole cold war to an end. 


“ADDRESS OF 


FREE PRESS COMM. 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Freé Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., 
corner 16 St., Room 3901. 

Send or bring all contributions 
there to keep The Worker 
going. Robert Dunn is treasurer. 


ae 


about the paper. “I, like you,” he 
said, “believe that our nation’s 
future lies in public ownership 
of the nation’s chief resources 
and industries. I want to see that. 
That brought me to-read your 
paper, as well as your stand on 
the current issues, the rights of 
labor, the Negroes in America, 


people. On these issties, I have 
found no paper equalled you.” 

He said that he had been 
“shocked” to his soul by what he 
read in the Khrushchev report 
about Stalin. “I had to figure this 
thing out for myself, read every- 
thing I-could on it, and I came to 
my conclusions.” Some friends of 
his began to say that the matter 
is inherent in socialism. “I knew 
that it was not.” 

“Years ago I came to s0- 
cialism, the organization of so- 
ciety along those principles. I did 
not join a man, whether he be 
De, Leon, or Debs, or Foster, or 
Dennis. Certainly I did not join 
Stalin or even Lenin or Marx. 


I regard myself as a crusader for 


But Knowland and the White 
House aides had another object 
in mind, They were seeking to 
head olf the opening of a fight 
among Republican aspirants, 
each struggling for the GOP 
nomination, Mor only last week 
Harold Stassen, the President's 
assistant on disarmament ques- 
tions, renewed his earlier posi- 
tion that if tke should not run, 
he would olfer himself for the 
post, 

® 

THERE is justified suspicion 
in many quarters that the Know- 
land announcement has little real 
relationship to the status of the 
Presidents health, By insisting 
that the President is in tip-top 
physical condition and that he 
will be a candidate, the GOP 
sleategists retain vast power in 
their own hands, 

The truth is that they want 
Ike as a candidate more than 
they want him as President, 

If he survives the campaign, 
they expect him to enter the 
White [louse together with Rich- 
ord Ninow us Vice-President, If 
he should prove physically un- 
equal to the tasks of the ollice, 
Nixon, the man who could never 
be elected to the Presidency, will 
take Aver. And Nixon in the 
White House is the dream ol 
the most reactionary. supporters 
of the Republican Party, 

*® 


AS. COLUMNIST ‘Thomas 1, 
Stokes wrote several weeks ago, 
Ike's name ou the GOP ticket 
“is important... for powerful 
business, industrial and financial 
interests which want four more 
vears vl power for their political 
instrument, the Republican 
Party, to elfect changes in gov- 
ernmental policies which thus 
far are only partially accomplish- 
ed, In short, they have a big in- 
vestment in Eisenhower.” 

More recently, a prominent 
‘epublican publisher, Jolin -S, 
Knight, wrote in his own Detroit 
News: “How idle to pretend that 
the President... can fully re- 
gain is old vigor. But in their 
anxiety over the future, the Re- 
publican strategists and the big 
runs in the business world are 
dabiewlied to have Ike run, even 
though he may not last through 
a seco..d term wnder the pres- 
sures of the job.” 

¥ 


IRONICALLY, the announce- 
ment that Ike is still a candidate, 
despite his record of major ill-- 
ness, came as the nation was con- 
fronted with the high cost of 
having a part-time President. 

The Kelley bill to provide 
$1.6 billion to help states erect 
schools buildings was defeated 
in the House last week by a vote 
of 224 to 194. The vote was 75 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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our country’s’ welfare, the well- 
being of the workingclass which 
I consider the core of todays 
society. | 


“I have followed this newspaper 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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‘Lockout Idles Another 200,00 in Related Industries 


By GEORGE MO 


RRIS 


Steel Trust Exploits Strike to Aid GOP Ticket 


LAYOFFS WERE NEARING the 200,000 mark as the “inventory lockout,” which is what the strike of 650,000 steel 


‘workers really is, rounded out its second week and spread creeping paralysis to more fields. It was all “according to plan” 
for a little group of steel corporation executives, especially of the dominant “Big Three,” who wanted the shutdown to drain 


Comment on the Steel Strike by the Labor Press 
SAME OLD LINE! 


off huge stockpiles; to hunger 
up and condition the steel 
users and geneyal public for 
a steep steel price hike; to 


force the workers into. sub- 
mitting to a five-year “ball-and 
chain” agreement. 

There is another big considera- 
tion—politics, the presidential elec- 
tion next November. The political 
strategists of big business, among 
whom the steel interests are prob- 
ably the most influential group, 
believe they can exploit the strike 
to advantage of those who want to 
Richard Nixon to ride into the 
White House on the coattails of 
General Dwight Eisenhower. 

* 

WHETHER that strategy is 
well founded, and whether it will 
work, is still to be proven. But 
some observers point to the similar 
circumstances in the steel strike 
late in the summer of 1952 and 
the way Republican propagandists 
exploited it for Eisenhower's cam- 
paign. The steel interests then, too, 
put the squeeze on much of the 
economy for a stretch of 54 days 
to condition the country and gov- 
ernment for the steep price hike 
they wanted. At that time, with 
Tryman in the White House, the 
steel interests held out against the 
government until the then Korea 
War wage-price stabilization au- 
thority agreed to approve the price 
hike they demanded. 

With almost the entire press 
owned by backers of the Republi- 
cans, and the NAM forces shout- 
ing for new legislation to curb the 


Some Package! 
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_.Frem AFL-CIO News 


LET 'EM STRIKE! 
WE WANT A STEEL. 
_ SHORTAGE, SO WE | 
_ CAN. HIKE PRICES ¥ 
~ BLAME THE UNION/ 


oy aera ane, Plate ar iy oF | them, the steel monopoly achieved: As to whether they'll get  the| 
cluding the steel monopoly, are| the complete shutdown legally, contract they want is a big ques-| 
working to put the blame ol labor| #voided doing sO along unorganiz-| tion. It is obvious that the steel 
for effects of the steel shutdown on| ed competitive lines, and placed : interests never - really thought 
the economy, the $8 to $10 a ton| itself in the position of pointing a they ll get a five-year, no-strike 
to be slapped on steel prices and) 2oger at the union. | fixed-wages agreement. It is more; 
for the already evident slowdown| This is what David J. McDon-| likely they are saving the “offer 
of the Eisenhower “prosperity” ald meant when he charged even} Of the deal they want for the bar- 

' |before the breakdown of negotia-/ ining = stage when they really 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Reuther Asks Action on Jobs 
® Railroads Propose Pay Cut 


WALTER REUTHER, presi- cago Federation of Labor. 
dent of the United Auto Work- * 


train. 


THE GOVERNMENT kept a ing a conspiracy to shut Cown the! 
hands-off policy until the shut- 


‘down was fully in effect. Only aft- 


er that did the mediation machin-' 


ery under Joseph A. Finnegan be- 
gan to slowly “explore” matters. 


After two weeks of explorations’ 


he at long Jast announced happily 


that he arranged to have both sides| Washington, after taking up the} 


in a conference in Washington. 


The problem in the stee] situa-| out support for the strikers by mT 


tions that the “Big Three’ are lead-| plan to end the strike. | 


_indust 
enter the new conferences arrang- 


‘ed by Finnegan he repeated “the| been harping in a chorus for a 
three-year, no-strike, fixed-wages 


‘steel industry forced this shut- 
down.” 


The AFL-CIO executive board, 
holding its bi-monthly meeting in 


'steel situation and calling for all 


tion is clearly not one of getting| 15,000,000 members said: 


the two sides to sit down at a! 


table. They had been doing it. But 
the time was wasted because the 
steel companies wanted the stop- 
page in the first place and they de- 
iberately concocted the demand 
for a five-year contract—they knew 
wouldn't even get serious consid- 
eration—to force a shutdown with- 
out risking charges under the anti- 
trust law. By asking for the impos- 
sible, then screaming in the press 
and over the airwaves the “labor 
monopoly” refuses to give it to 


“This shutdown was caused by 
the steel industry to satisfy its own 
ulterior purposes.” 

* 


THERE IS always hope, of 


‘course, that a settlement would! 
‘be reached soon. But realistic ob- 
‘servers agree that the walkout may’ 
last seven or eight weeks, as in! 
1952, until the huge steel inventor- 


ies are worked off and the steel 
interests feel they can resume op- 


erations full blast and get their 
price. 


' Steel Strikers Prize Support 


B | 


From Westinghouse Workers 


PITTSBURGH. — Among the most highly prized offers of sup- 
port received by the United Steelworkers from, other unions are 
those from the locals of Westinghouse. 

Such help, both moral and financial, was pledged by Paul Car- 
michael, president of the 10,000-member East Pittsburgh local of 
the AFL-CIO International Union of Electrical Workers, which 
had received substantial aid from the USW during its recent five- 
months struggle against the Westinghouse. 

' The 6,000 members of the independent United Electrical 


Workers, Local 107, who are stl 


vania plant of.the Westinghouse, 


steelworkers for the “warm and 
them in the past. “Our hearts and 


out at the Lester, eastern Pennsy]- 
expressed their gratitude to the 
generous support’ received from 
souls are behind them (steelwork- 


ers) in their fight against an inadequate package that would put a 
five-year freeze on collective bargaining,” declared Carl Gray, the 


local’s: president. 


, ar 


»\ The, Lester: workers have been out going on to 


nine :months.:: : 


a“ 
ees 


. And as he prepared to; Y, 


if the union would take a three- 


ae 
, ar. ks 
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The press throughout the coun-| 
through so-called “informed | 
sources stories and editorially has 


pact. Repeatedly it is alleged in 


| the papers, read by steel workers 


from coast coast, that the union is 
“believed” willing to settled for a) 
three-year pact. There has been| 
no hmt from the union that it 
would accept such terms. But even| 


year pact, although it never signed | 

one for longer than two years, there 

is still the question whether the 

union will agree to forego its tradi-| 

tional annual reopeners. 
* 

SOME 40,000 miners employed | 
by steel company owned mines, | 
ended their paid vacation last| 
Tuesday, but remained out on an 
unpaid .vacation because the cap- 
tive mined were closed. Thousands 
of other miners employed by com- 
mercial companies producing for 
steel plants, are also idle. Layoffs in 
the railroads have come to almost 
as many as are idle in the coal 
fields. The trucking industry is 
estimated to have laid off also al- 
most as many. 

Other lavoffs are on oré-carrying 
boats, steel carrying ships; con- 
struction work held up by shortage 
of structural steel an many road 
projects are threatened because de- 
livery of steel for bridges and over- 
passes, has stopped. 

Evervthing was reported quiet 
along the entire 24-state strike 
front. Picketing was generally limit- 
ed to checkers of passes at the 
mill gates. oe 

Locals of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America were fortifying for 


a possible long seige. Following ad- | 


i CK tinued on. Page 13) “ < 


érs, urged that the Michigan 
legislature reconvene immedi- 
ately to enact improved unem- 
ployment legislation. He cited 
increased unemployment and 
production cutbacks jin auto. 
“In order to carry the unemploy- 
ed—including those whe have 
already exhausted, as well as 
those now exhausting their bene- 
fit rights—through the model 
change-overperiod, it is obvious” 
he said, “that maximum potential 
duration must be no less than 39 
weeks for all workers eligible 
for benefits.” 
* 

BELIEVE it or not, some. 300 
railroads, negotiating with the 
“non-operating” unions, proposed 
that workers take a 6% cents an 
hour pay cut effective August 1 
and accept longer operating runs 
each day. Unions had asked 25 
cents an hour wage incrtase. 
This is the first time since the 
30s that railroads have put in for 


a pay cut, 


MEAT CUTTERS and Pack- 
inghouse unions have _ served 


|} notice on the Big Four—Armour, 


Swift, Wilson and Cudahy—that 
their contracts will be ended 


Sept. 1, and the unions want to 


negotiate new agreements with 
substantial pay boosts and other 
improvements. eet 


RUBBER WORKERS have 
started wage reopener talks with 
Goodrich, General, Goodyear 
and other companies. : 

f * pe 
. WCFL in Chicago, the first 
and now only labor-owned radio 
station in USA, has just cele- 


brated its 30th. birthday. It was;., 
y, the Chi; AFL-CIO gathering in 1957. ». 


established. in 1926 by, the Chi- 


NATIONAL negotiations be- 
tween the Switchmen’s Union, 
AFL-CIO, and the employers 
will start shortly in Chicago. 
Union is asking for a 17 percent 
pay boost plus another 8 percent 
to straighten out wage inequities. 
Also, the workers want seven 
holidays with pay and suitable 
penalty payments for having to 
work on those days. 

* 

THERE'S a new book out, 
“The Baseball Player,” which 
goes into the national pastime 
“as a business,” and, among other 
things, takes a close look into 
unionism, A subtitle calls the 
book: “An Economic Study.” 
It was written by Paul M. 
Gregory, a professor of Eco- 
nomics at the U. of Alabama. 

* 

A UNITED AFL-CIO barbers 
union of some 90,000. members 
has been approved by the sepa- 


,rate AFL and CIO groups. The 


former CIO union had some 
6,000 members. - 
* 

TEXTILE Workers Union has 
challenged refusal of Justice 
Dept. to take action on a Lyman, 
S. C. ordinance used by local 

lice to stop union organizers 
rom: distributing leaflets at an 
open shop plant. Union’s counsel 
insisted the federal gov't could 
act under the constitutional guas- 
antees of free speech, =_— 

* 

THE FORMER AFL and CIO 
women's auxiliaries have agreed 
on terms for unifying the two 
groups into a single trade union 
auxiliary. The conventions to 
merge will probably take place 
at .the.some., time: as.:the. next «: 
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STRIKERS WARN: NOT A 
PENNY FROM OUR PAY 


By JOSEPH POSNER But the seating capacity of this 
LESTER, Pa. hall is only about 500. What of 


Keyston 


IF YOU are one of those who has|the 3,000 or so who are standing} { 


been wondering what it is that|outside or seated on the curbstone 
keeps the 6,000 Westinghouse | listening to the reports over the 
workers here just as united and|loudspeakers? They have not been 
fighting today as they were nine|neglected. There is a second set 
months ago when they were Jock-|of charts outdoors for them, and 
ed out, you should have been at/another member of the negotiating 


the regular monthly meeting last|committee is assigned with a point- 


week of» their union—Local 107, er who synchronizes his movements 
lumns of figures with the 


United Electrical Workers. on the co 
This was the meeting attended| unseen speaker's voice. 

by 3,500 workers who again re-| A spotlight has been set up and 

jected any settlement of the strike|is beamed on this operation, 

that would cut their pay by as} ‘When you see this type of 

much as a penny, and voted to in-'\democracy in action you under- 

struct their negotiating committee|stand why the thousands of strike- 
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WALTER REUTHER 


Need New U.S. 


Policy — Reuther 


PHILADELPHIA. In his 
speech as the featured speaker of 
the city’s July 4 celebration, Walter 
Reuther, AFL-CIO vice-president, 


“to inferm the company that we breaking letters sent out week after 
stand steadfast in our position. ...”; week by the company containing) 
You get a feeling of the strength | false promises of wage increases’ 
of this union as you observe how!/create no confusion among the 
the officers have prepared reports | membership. | 
so as to acquaint the membership! You would learn, too, that this 
with all details and so encourage harmonious group of men and wo- 
free discussion and full participa-, 
tion in making decisions. The main 
item of negotiations tonight is the 
new wage offer made by the com-!movement. At this meeting, Bill 
pany. Toner, president of the United 
* Steelworkers, Local 2323, here as| 
THIS IS a complicated subject,|a guest, started his greeting with: 
so in frogt of the meeting|“Fellow-strikers, our union as you) 
hall there are three large pieces of|know has the same kind of prob-| 
cardboard—about four feet square|lem as yours to settle. But we will’ 


} 


men draws strength trom the two- 
way friendship their union enjoys 
with other .sections of the labor | 


called for a reorientation of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

The “free-world alliance,” he 
warned, “has been built around 
negative values — common fears 


| Ne 


aaa 


rth Sta 
On South Street 
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DEMOCRATIC PARTY URGED 


TO APPOINT NEGRO MAGISTRATE 


PHILADELPHIA.—A group of influential Negro leaders have 
addressed a letter to the Chairman of the local Democratic Party— 
William J. Green—to name a Negro as Magastrate to fill the post 
ot the recently deceased Magistrate Jules Forestein. 

At this writing there are only two Magistrates from among 
the nearly 600,000 Negroes in \Philadelphia. Councilman Samuel 
Rose, Democratic Ward leader from the 24th Ward, has submitted 
to Green the name of Louis Slade, a Negro committeeman of that 
ward, as his chcice to fill the minor judiciary vacanly. 

Slade, a city employe and long-time active in Democratic 
Party politics, is reported to have the backing of such Negro lead- 
ers as Councilmen Rev. Marshall Sheppard and Raymond Pace 
Alexander, and Charles Baker, Commissioner of Records. 

Present Negro Magistrates are Amos Harris, Republican, and 
Earl Lane. Democrat. 

Recent editcrials in the local Negro press, while not naming 
any specific individual, have called upon the Democratic Party to 
get off the dime on this question, and requested that Governor 
Leader apvoint a Negro to this post. 

* 


STATE AND LOCAL FEP 


COMMISSIONS TO COOPERATE 


PHILADELTHIA.—Members of the Pennsvlvania Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission and the Philadelphia Commission 


> 


and hatreds. The new Soviet line 
of sweetness and light is directed 
toward dissolving that essentially 
negative allinaces.” | 

Reuther urged that a turn be 
made immediately to the building! 
of that alliance “in a common ef-| 
fort to fight for the things we be- 
ieve in rather than struggle against| 
the things we oppose.” } 

This country’s huge food sur-) 
sluses—1,400,000,000 bushels of| 


on Human Relations met jointly recently to discuss wavs and means 
of avoiding duplications in the administration of the State and 
City FEP laws. 

The two commissions authorized their respective staffs to work 
out procedures for cooperation. 

The State kK EP Commission indicated in a press report that it 
would direct its attention and utilize its facilities at the start in 
areas where there have not been functioning fair employment 
services: 4t plans to appoint Regional committees made up of mem- 
bers cf the State Commission to confer with local agencies. 

Pay ie . 


DELAWARE VICAR... 


SAYS JIMCROW UNCHRISTIAN 

BRANDYWINE HUNDRED, Del.—A young cleric, Rev. }. 
Seymour Fiinn, vicar of St. David's Episcopal Church in this Wil- 
mington suburb, commenting on a recent refusal of a Negros re- 
quest to buy preperty in a newly opened suburban housing de- 


—on which have been painted;continue ‘to stick with you right{P'™ | 
charts showing the proposed wage | down the line, because we know! $tin—should be shared with the 
and the old wage for the different|that its PEOPLE you have been | Hungry and desperate peoples of | 
job classifications for office work-| fighting for these past nine months, |the “have not” nations on a basis 


ers, day workers and_ incentive!not just yourselves.” that will “get the food into their, 
‘ccadiit | * stomachs without putting their souls| 


While one member of the ne-| AND WITH all the trouble these! into chains,” he urged. 


otiating committee explains the| Westinghouse strikers have, they! If we use this surplus in a bold, clonment. charocterized the refosalas unchristian 
igures, another member moves a/saw fit at this meeting “to send | and courageous war against poy-} YCIOT Ce. eo ety 


pointer along the column of fig-!greeting of full support and en-|etty and hunger, it will provide) The Rev. Flinn in his ee iy which yf one of a - 
ures being discussed, so that there | couragement to the United Stee]-| America with a moral force with prejudices that he will preach this summer, also se out "ie 
will be the least possible confusion| workers of America and pledge to/8teater power than all of the H- peues i a universn!! church leaves) no room for segregation. fie 


when the time comes to vote on ac-|do whatever we can to lend aid to! ombs that we can produce.” wi — = the mica hag) we nceigrsge A ad apa en 
ceptance or rejection of the offer.'the striking steel workers.” eee oe these hungry ane di-| TOO Sees, ve eee ee ene se $a Rona 

oie apenas | ras sa . ‘o the separation of men on the basis of color, he said. 

™ 
NORTH STAR 


possessed people sometimes believe | . ‘ : : 
that we have “tended to lose faith The vicar pointed out that his series of sermons on preju- 
in the principles of our own Revo-| “ices was long planned and @as not motivated by current situa- 
(Continued from Page 16) ions, such as the school integration dispute. 
THE HEAD of the Phillies continued in his letter that among 
the eight Negroes playing on their farm teams three have major 


lution,” he said. suc 
league “qualifications.” Among the three mentioned by Carpenter 


“Only as we default as the true) 
leaders of freedom’s revolutionary IF YOU PREFER TO BUY YOUR DAILY WORK- 
forces,” he added, “do we provide ER AT THE NEWSSTAND, MONDAY THROUGH 
is an Ed Logan from out in Chester, Pa. the Communists with the oppor-!| PRIDAY. AT 10¢ PER COPY, YOU CAN SECURE 
Logan is playing centerfield in a class D outfit in Matton, Ill. |tunity to fill the vacuum created IT AT ANY OF THE FOLLOWING NEWSSTANDS 
I remembered reading a month ago that the young man from ; ° 
Chester was setting the pace among the Matton Phillies batters IN PHILADELPHIA.: 
with a .375 mniark. He was at bat the most times—112; had hit 


by our failure.” 
N.E. cor. Germantown & 
the most hits—42; scored the most runs—31; hit the most doubles 


As regard the national economy, | 
the used the situation in the auto 
) | Erie Ave. 
—13; most tripples—13; tied for lead in stolen bases—5; and tied A 
for runs batted in—with 18 . , . and his fielding was reported as 3728 Germantown Ave. 


‘industry to emphasize the “im- 

balance between our growing pro-! 
“sensational.” N.E. cor. 63d & Market St. 
Logan is a protege of scout William Yancey. N.E. cor. 52d & Market St. 


ductive power and the lack of. 
The other two Negro farm hands are also doing well. S.E. cor. 59d & Market St 


comparable purchasing power.” He} 
ascribed the “underlying instabil- 
The next move is up to the Phillies front office. 
RES EN. et ERIE > ; S.E. cor. 40th & Girard 
Ave. 


ity of our present uneven prosper- 
ity’ to this imbalance. | 

S.E. cor. 60th & Spruce St. 
1703 South 9th St. 


“Millions of low and middle-in- 
Cer. Belfield & York St. 


come families are sharing in this: 
prosperity only vy borrowing and 

S.E. cor. Newkirk & Mas- | N.W. cer. 12th & Market 
ter St. iti S€. 


spending tomorrow's wages,” he. 
S.E. cor. 30th & Page Sts. | 2nd & South St. 


warned. 
pe sy yon ny PT ar 
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N.W. cor. 17th & Passay- 
unk Ave. 
S.E. cor. 19th & Market St. 
N.W. cor. 16th & Spruce St. 
N.E. cor. 16th Walnut St. 
 §.E. cor. 15th & Market St. 
| S.E. cor. 18th & Market St. 
| N.E. cor. 13th & Market St. 
N.W. cor. 13th & Market 
St. 
| N.E. cor. Juniper & Mar- 
ket St. 
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Civil Rights lesue Kaces Demos 


(Continued from Page 16) vor a strong position—constitute the 


tional Committeeman David Law-| overwhelming majority. 
An example of such a plank is 


rence, Pittsburgh Mayor, who has; 
a generally good record on the|that adopted at the recent conven- 
question but has not to date indi-| tion of the Michigan Democrats. 


cated what his position will be at! This calls for the following: 
the convention. Most of the dele-| 1.—Support and implementation 
gation, however, is made up of|of the Supreme Court decision on| 
ward and county leaders whose at-|segregation and other violations of 
titude is unknown or doubtful. civil rights. 

The attitude of these leaders at} 2.—A Fair Employment Practice 
the convention may depend on|Commission. 
how many delegations visit them| 3.—An anti-poll tax law and a 
and how many letter, telegrams,|law against lynching. 
and telephone calls are made to| 4.—A Civil Rights Division in 


them during the short period before the Department of Justice. 
action is required. 5.-A permanent Federal Com- 


The Pennsylvania Democratic mission to appraise civil rights and 
Party has taken no official stand on| recommend action. 
the kind of civil rights plank it} 6.—Refusal to seat candidates 
would support. However, the Lead-| whose elections were obtained by 
er state administration and _ the|unconstitutional and illegal denial 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh city|of tMe right to vote. ~ : 
administrations have backed local! 7. ~ ppregriation of federal 
FEPCs and the enactment of the|funds for education and housing 
with the provision that segrega- 


State FEPC. 
OBSERVERS here feel that with tion be ended in these fields. 
‘Another example of a vigorous 


an outstanding liberal like Clark 
stand on the civil rights issue is 


heading the state ticket and one 
like Leader in the Governor’s chair,|that taken by the Americans for 
Democratic Action &t their late 


it is incumbent on the delegation 
convention. They demanded that 


to urge adoption of a very strong, 
forthright civil rights plank. Other-|both the Democratic and Republi- 
can conventions “include planks 


wise, Democrats would have 
pledging the full use of federal au- 


What can be done about it? 

Reuther’s answer was “an en-; 
lightened economic, social and po-| 
litical program projected into the 
future in terms of the PROMISE) 
OF AUTOMATION AND THE 
PEACEFUL USE OF THE)|= 
ATOM.” © cme age 


Frederic R. Mann, city repre- | A SPECIAL OFFER?! 


sentative and director. of ols 
to PENNA WORKER SUBSCRIBERS 


merce, who introduced Reuther,|! 
THE DAILY WORKER 


' 
praised him as “one of the great-. 
If You Are NOT a Subscriber to 


, 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—and receive GIL GREEN’S outstanding 


est fighters for the free labor move-|,5 
ment, one whom the Communists 

new book “THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN” at a savings of 40% 
Daily Worker—I1 vear (Reg.) 


fear.” | 
“The Enemy Forgotten” by Gil Green (Reg.) 


Legion-VFW 
Special Combination Offer 


(Continued from Page 16) 
P.O. BOX 4517—PHILADELPHIA, 31, Pa. 


be debarred from carrying out their | 
contracts because of alleged “Com- 

Enclosed find $13.50. Please enter my subscription to the Daily Worker 
for one year and send me a copy of Gil Green's new book. 


— 
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munist sympathies, 

Another “Aware” agent was 
flushed out of obscurity by the 
affair. This is a Godfrey P. Schmidt, 
who says he is president of the 
snoopers here. Schmidt is not list-| 
ed in the local telephone directory.| 

Some here look on this Legion- 
VFW-Aware incitement as an effort 
to “Red-label” the Dilworth adminh-|—— 
istration by putting it in the posi-|also to get Governor Leader and » , 
tion of defending the right of an Senatorial candidate Clark “in-|Of Treason” charge against -the 


to conduct their ry with two - . x vb fr nate ‘ 
strikes against them in a state rity to saleguard the right to/alleg ommunist actress to per-| volved, : Vemocrats. 
4 vote and the security, of: citizens!form in a city-opéefated’ theatre. The underlying object would be | Far-fetehed? ‘Maybe not! Time 


where the labor, Negro and inde- | yi ec : ! 
pendent yoters—who generally fa-'from violence and intimidation.” They believe those back of it hope to get a basis for reviving Senator: will tell. 


Name 


Address 


City eerereeevete 
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|Joe McCarthy’s notorious “20 Years 
| 
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Allegheny County Steel Workers 
To Get Free Gov't Surplus Food 


PITTSBURGH. — Agreement to allow striking steelworkers to 
enroll for tree government surplus food distribution was reached | 
here at a joint meeting of county authorities involved. This decision 
sets a precedent for similar action in the other counties of the state, | 

During the six-month strike of the CIO Electrical Workers a 
similur arrangement was in effect, 

Should the strike be a long one, it is estimated that some 200,- 
000 persons—stikers and members of their families in Allegheny 


County—will be on the rolls. 


To be eligible, strikers have to register with their neighborhood 
foud hoards. Their first monthly package of food will be received | 


the following month, Strikers signing up now would get their food 


in August. 


The food packages, which come from the huge surpluses piled | 
un under the government's price-support program, consists of canned 


pork with gravy, 


wdered milk, cheese an 

The present 1,952 food boards in the county are now distribut- 
ing food to about 120,000 needy persons, This means that one out 
of every 13 of the county's residents are classified as needy. Should 


butter. | 


; 


the 200,000 more be added to the rolls, one out of every five in- 


habitants would be receiving surplus food! 


sia 


No ‘Organized’ Picketing of Sondergaard 


right groups, such as the Amer- 


Civil Rights Issue Faces Pa. 


| Union, ete.) 


A 


BAR LEADERS CONDEMN SEDITION MOVE 


der within their boundaries, the 
“multiple” prosecutions “invit- 
ed” by both states and the fed- 
eral authorities having parallel 
jurisdiction, and the friction “in- 
stead of cooperation” that would 
be likely to result. 

They maintain that basically 
the federal government is “ob- 
viously best situated to evaluate 
the dungers of sedition to our 
collective security, to weigh the 
hazards of anti-sedition legisla- 
tion to free speech, and to en- 
force such legislation as might 
be found desirable,” 

... The four join in warning that 
“Legislation of a repressive ten- 
dency should be embraced only 
on considerations of compelling 
urgency. 


ican Civil Liberties Union. 


Those signing the protest 
were Thomas D. McBride, chan- 
cellor of the Philadelpihia Bar 
Association; Charles F, C. Ar- 
ensburg, a former president of 
the Pennsylvania Bar Associa- 
tion; Victor H. Blane, district 
attorney, and Jefferson B, Ford-. 
ham, deart of the University. of 
Pennsylvania Law School, 

The signers “seriously ques- 
tion the wisdom” of the propos- 
ed legislation and declared that 
there are “particularly strong 
reasons’ for sole jurisdiction by 
the federal government. 

Among these reasons they 
stress the “ample” power of the 
states to maintain law and or- 


PHILADELPHIA, — Four 
leading Pennsylvania lawyers 
have sent an open letter to Con- 


essional leaders, protesting 
egislation that would restore to 
the states the right to enforce 
sedition laws of their own, The 
Supreme Court, in the Nelson 
decision, invalidated such laws 
on\the basis that sedition _— 
the nation is not a state Dut a 
national offense and therefore 
subject only to federal jurisdic- 


tion. 
this right to 


Bills restorin 
th stutes have n cleared for 


action in. both the House and 
Senate despite objections by both 
the AFL and CIO and civil 


Demo Convention Delegates 


By JAMES DOLSEN PHILADELPHIA. 
WITH THE Democratic Party national convention in Chicago less than a month 
(Aug. 13), the question of what stand the Pennsylvania delegation will take on the 


away 
a mater of immediate concern to Labor, the Negro eitizens 


civil rights issue has become 
of the state, and liberal groups in 
ee (Americans for Democratic 

ction, American Civil Liberties 


‘doff of the Fourth District, State 
ClO president Joseph T. Kelley, of 
Philadel hia, Congressman George 
M. Rhodes, of Reading, and presi- 
dent David J, McDonald ol the - 


mittee will hold public hearings, 
open to any group which desires to 
make suggestions on planks, 
Among the organizations which 
have already announced their in- 
tention to participate are the AFL-| United Steelworkers. 
CIO, Americans for Democratic} Among the delegates from Phila- 
Action, National Leadership Con-|delphia congressional districts 
ference and the National Associa-| elected at last April's Primary the 
tion for the Advancement of Col-| following are civil rights advocates: 
‘Herbert S. Levin (Ist); Robert N, 


The party has announced that 
starting Aug. 6 its platform com-| 


ored People. 


i VEW ‘A P| R 
egion- “ ware ot to evive The Pennsylvania delegation of ©. Nix (2nd); Maurice S$. Osser 
| 72 is the third largest of any state.|(3d); Samuel A. Rose (4th), and 


Anti-Communist Fears in Philly Fails — 


By LAWRENCE JOHNSON 


PHILADELPHIA.—An _ attempt De Bi 


by the big brass of the Ametican Qi 7 


anti-Communist hysteria 


many groups, put its foot down on 
the conspiracy. 
The furore concerned the sched- 


uled appearance for the week start- & 


ing tomorrow (July 16) of actress 
Gale Sondergaard in the play 
“Anastasia” at the city-operated 
Playhouse-in-the (Fairmount-Park. 
Miss Sondergaard had in 1951 in- 
voked the Ist and 5th Amendments 
before the House UnAmerican 
Committee, declaring her. political 
beliefs were her 


munist’ associates. 
— officials had threatened 


to picket the theater unless the’ 
actress was barred. After special | 


meetings of-that organization and 
the VIFW had been called, how- 
ever, both announced that this idea 
had been given up, They pointed 
out that “individual” picketing was 
the “prerogative” of any member. 
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VETS PROTEST USE OF 
“FACELESS” INFORMERS 


PHILADELPHIA, — “There 
must be no exception to the rule 
that under the American system 
a ian must be allowed to face his 
accusers, declares the  Philadel- 
phia County Council of the Jew- 
ish War Veterans in a resolution 
adopted at its July meeting, 

The resolution crificises a re- 
cent majority decision by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, which sanctions 
the use of “confidential” informa- 
tion in the hearing of security cases 
and deportation appeals without 
the right to the defendant of con- 
fronting his anonymous accuser. 

“A. hearing is not a hearing in 
the American sense if faceless. in- 


locally ee re i ve 
petered out when the Dilworth ad- ies : bi 
ministration,strengt hened by oe eS irs 
prompt and energetic protests from Qiu 


“private affairs,  _ 
and refusing to be bludgeoned into} Mmustrahion was apprehensive over 
giving the names of alleged “Com-/|the 


IT IS EVIDENT the city ad-' The Playhouse here is really a 


. 
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CALE SONDERGAARD 


Peekskill, | 


possibility that a 
f | 


N. Y., situation might develop i 
the veteran groups had persisted 
in their original picketing an- 
nouncement. Readers will recall the. 


Legion-provoked riots in that New! 


| 


: 


'York area some years ago when 
| Paul Robeson attempted to sing at 
an out-door celebration, Dozens of 


people, including children, were 
injured by hoodlum attacks. 


formers or contidential inlorma- 
tion may be used to deprive a man 
of his liberty,” the organization 
stressed, 

“No nation can remain true to 
the ideal of liberty under law and | 
at the same time permit people 
to have their homes destroyed aud 
their lives blasted by the slurs of 
unseen and unsworn informers. 
There is no — way to con- 
test the truthfulness of anonymous 
accusations,” 

Copies of the resolution have: 
been forwarded to the Supreme 
Court, Federal Loyalty Security 
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Among the delegates are such ad- Lewis M. —— (6th). 


vocates of civil rights as former| reads i 
Mayor Clark and present Mayor’ IN THE delegation is also Na- 
Dilworth, Congressman. Earl Chu-' (Continued on Page 15) 
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CLAMOUR GROWS IN PHILLY FOR NEGRO 


PLAYERS ON THE ONLY REMAINING 


ALL-WHITE NATIONAL LEAGUE TEAM 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES PHILADELPHIA. 
IN THE CITY of Philadelphia there now live 500,000 Negroes and the home town 


baseball club—the Phillies—is still as far as players go—100 percent lilywhite. To date | 


ithe Philadelphia Phillies have flatly refused to sign a qualified Negro ball player in a 


contract and many Negro fans in the city not only view the Phillies 


big tent with all sides open, cast 
amidst trees on a rather level 
stretch of ground. Guarded by an 
adequate force of police—and it is 
sure the authorities intend taking 
no chances—it would seem. impos- 


| sible for anything to occur like that 


at Peekskill. However, the state 
Legion convention is on this week 
also in Philadelphia. Rowdiness has 
often characterized their gatherings 
in the past, so it is we eg PAE wr 
as to what may happen if “individ- 
ual picketing” is carried out to 
any extent, 


® 

THAT A GOOD deal of senti- 
ment remains among some of the 
veteran brass to resort to “strong- 
arm” methods is evident from the 
stormy two-hour session of the 
VI'W county executive commit- 
tee at which “official” picketing 
was disavowed, The Philadelphia 
Bulletin reported the meeting was 


“marked by gavel-banging, palm- 


slapping and shouting,” 

“Aware, Inc,,” the national black- 
listing organization manned with 
ex-F BI agents and stool pigeons 
secretly operating in many cultural 
groups, is involved in this attempt- 
ed provocation, This came to light 
with a letter in the press from a 
Mrs. Kathryn E, Myeis, residin 
at the Cambridge-Alden Par 
Apartments in the Germantown 
section. ; 

Speaking for the blacklisters, 
Mrs. Myers demanded alsv that two 


(Continued on. Page 15) 


Riard aod sasishers al Congress other actresses and their managers ; 


from Pennsylvania, 


as the most prejudiced team in organized baseball” but stay away 
from their games in droves. ~ : : 

The clamor for a Negro:on the Phillies grows each passing 
day. Recently the executive secretary of the local branch of the 
National - Association for the Advancement of Colored People— 
Charles. Shorter—addressed a letter on this subject to the Phillies 
front office. 

Shorter in his letter, which was directed to Robert Carpenter, 
Phillies’ president, asked for an appointment to discuss the “anti- 
Negro” attitude of the Phillies organization. 

Carpenter's reply to the letter was very revealing . . . first, he 
said that he would be “happy” to meet with Chorter . .. second, 
he misspelled the word Negro by not using a capital “N” . . . third, 
he listed eight Negroes playing in the Phillies farm system... 
fourth, he listed as the organization's “colored employees” William 
Yancey, scout for the Phillies since 1954; Tom Dixon, assistin 
scout on a part time basis; concession salaried emfloyees are 1 
Negroes out of a total of 100; and 42 percent of the ground crew 
and maintenance men are colored, 7 
The Phillies’ president also noted that they had signed their | 
first Negro ball player in 1952—Ted Washington, Washington was 
drafted and subsequently injured in the armed forces. 

The letter from Carpenter also pointed out that “The purchase 


‘of established major league stars like Newcombe, Aaron, Bruton, 


etc,, is impossible». . impractical... . 
* 


OF COURSE whien the now “established major league star”"~ 
Philadelphia’s—now Brooklyn’s-own Roy Campanella—pledded, 
begged and banged at the gates of Connie Mack stadium for a 
chance to show his wares, the Phils wouldn't give him a tumble 
~and the only conclusion that can be drawn is that Carpenter does 
not want a Negro playing on the Phillies. 

Confirming this conclusion, one- of the local Negro papers— 
The Independent—editorially says that when Granny Hammer beat 
- a Negro press photographer in full view of the stands, the 
Phils took no disciplinary action against Hammer.” 

It was okay for Hammer to beat up a Negro, for “no good 
reason. And when Jackie Robinson broke inté ‘the majors, 
National League head Ford Frick had to tell the Phillies “to calm 
down” in their “invective and ridicule” directed against acide, 


+ {Continued on Page 15) 


GOP Wants Candidatelke 
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Assignm ent USA 


Kidnaping Poses 


Some Anguished 


Questioning 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
WIHIEN a child is kidnap- 
ed all parents are horrified, 
thinking it may well have 
been their own. And so the 
nation shares the tragedy 
that has befallen Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris Weinberger, of West- 
bury, Long Island, whose 
month-old baby Peter disappear- 
ed somewhere between 3 and 
3:15 that sunny 


afternoon ot 


me July 4. 

ae Wesibury is 

a quiet, placid 

suburb, the 

ficlds are lush 

and green 

nearby and a 

stand of oaks 

adjoins the 

area. The 

mother step- 

ped into her home atter she 

had left the sleeping child in 

his netted carriage on the patio 

amid the small pine trees, as 

she customarily did every sunny 

afternoon about that hour. West- 

bury is pcaceiul and prosperous 

and who ceuld imagine— that 
tragedy would strike here. 

\irs. Weinberger returned in 
90 minutes, believing the child 
hist i\\ tkenect, The carriage 
was eminty and in it was a hand: 
written note which said the 
baby had been kidnaped and 
would = be returned if $? 000 
were felt the next morning by 
a stveet sign on nearby Albemarle 
Rd. and Park Ave. “We iare 
desperately in need of money,” 
the note said. 

Miis. Weinberger and her hus- 
band frantically called police 
headquarters and the terrible 
vigil began. 

a 

AT 10 A.M. the next morning 
the. pelice cleared the streets 
around Albemarle and Park, ac- 
compiuiied by a reporter repre- 
senting the pool of nactropolitan 
newspapers. They watched) as 
the Weinbergers came to the 
appointed spot. Albemarle Rd. 
is a horseshoe that ends twice 
on Park Ave. At the sign post 
on each terminus a manila en- 
velope Wits placed. 

Nobody showed up. 

Two hours later the police, at 
12:15 pan. picked up the man- 
ila envelopes. “he trap had 
failed,” a newspaper reported, 
Later that day it became known 
that the Westbury chief of de- 
tectives had asked the press to 
withhold the story until after 
the child had been safely. re- 
turned. All but one morning 
paper agreed: it broke the story 
and the others immediately fol- 
lowed suit. That afternoon the 
chiet of the detectives assailed 
the assembled reporters: “We 
could have gotten a hell of a 
lot further if there had been 
no interference trom the press 
and you can quote me on that.” 

Nirs. Weinberger sohbed 
when hour reporters approached 
her: “lt could cut all your 
throats, she cried, 

* 

THE NEWSPAPER that pub- 
lished the story first explained 
that it had received the police 
request too late. It had gotten 
an early tip, had a story, and 
went to press before the plea 
came. That, at least, is the edi- 
tors explanation. 

The headlines — continued 
large: every footstep the mother 
took Wes VW atched and described. 
Mrs. Weinberger denounced the 
REWspPapecrs tor having even 
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By ROB F. HALL 


SEN. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, sur; | 


Not lke as 


President 


rounded by GOP Congressional brass, emerged 
from a conference with Eisenhower at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., last week and announced that Ike is. still a 
candidate for a second term. The Senate Minority Leader 
made it clear he was speaking for the President and that 


he was complving with Fisen- 
hower’s desire that the nation 
should know his hat was still in 
the ring. 

The announcement was aim 
ed at allaving doubts which had 
arisen because of the serious in- 
testinal operation the President 
had undergone, following upon 
his heart attack last fall. Know- 
land insisted that Ike was “in 
better shape than he was when 
he made the announcement last 


| Keb. 29." 


One Year Ago—Genev2! 


Unfinished Business—Enaing ine Cold War 


Today that cold war and the accompanying in- 


An Editorial 

THiS WAS the picture the world had been 
waiting to see for 10 long vears. The Big Four 
heads of government—reading trom leit to right— 
Bulganin of Russia, Kisenhower of America, Faure 
of France, Eden of Britain—met in Geneva. The 
heads of state of the major powers had not met 
together ever since Potsdam in the summer of 


1945. 


Today a year later we can really appreciate 
the importance of the Geneva spirit. Remember, 
how after the summit meeting, the big business 
press warned over and over again that the spirit 
was a phony, that it never existed, and besides 


even if it existed it had died? 


But the “corpse” was hardy. The spirit of Gen- 
eva rose from the collin to clobber the pall-bear- 
ers. Tensions were eased the world over. The threat 
of atomic homicide receded. Though Dulles, in his 
own words had thrice brought us to the “brink of 
war today the world teeters on the edge of a 


lasting peace. 


A year ago we said the Geneva conference 
spelled the beginning of the end of the cold war. 


Fund Drive Memo: Reaction Doesn't Ta 


Te 


THIS IS AN urgent and heart- 
felt appeal tor funds to maintam 
this newspaper through this late- 
ful summer. The life-and-death 
issue of this electoral campaign 
have not gone*on vacation: the 
Dixicrat conspiracy to destroy 
the high court ruling on school 
desegration has not gone to the 
beach: the strikers in steel do not 
relish the sight of banked fiur- 
naces as they man the picketlines 
for their families’ future, their 
union's welfare. The questions of 
war and peace hang over the 
summering spots, and no veca- 
tioning bather or camper can 
escape. 

* 

A READER of this newspaper 

spoke to one of the staff this weck 


pe 
ADDRESS OF 


ance. 


can also bring 
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FREE PRESS COMM. 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., 
corner 16 St., Room 301. 

Send or bring all contributions 
there to keep The Worker 
going. Robert Dunn is treasurer. 


S ial 


about the paper. “I, like you,” he 
said, “believe that our nation’s 
future lies in public ownership 
of the nation’s chief resources 
and industries. I want to see that. 
That brought me to read your 
paper, as well as your stand on 
the current issues, the rights -of 
labor, the Negroes in America, 


flated war budget and high taxes is still) main- 
tained by aritsiicial stimulation—with many assists 
from Dulles, Knowland, Nixon and other toes of 
the Geneva spirit. 

Geneva was a triumph for the idea of peace- 
ful coexistence. The heads of state met for six 
days. But the conlerence was not a six-day wonder. 
It brought about wonderful changes in six days, 
but what happened in the 10 years beiore made 
Geneva possible. The real origin of Geneva was 
the victory over Hitlerism in World War II achiev- 
ed primarily because of an American-Soviet alli- 


For years the Truman Administration and then 
the Eisenhower Administration opposed a Big Four 
meeting. But how wise the peovle were in demand- 
ing it. As late as a few months before the July 
meeting last year the Administration opposed the 


ay 


idea. But the Gallup poll showed 77 percent of 
the people in favor. 

The same public opinion which helped bring 
about the summit meeting and the Genéva spirit 
the whole cold war to an end. 


the present well-being of the 
people. On these issues, I have 
found no paper equalled you.” 

He said that he had been 
“shocked” to his soul by what he 
read in the Khrushchev report 
about Stalin. “I had to figure this 
thing out lor myself. read ever\y- 
thing [ could on it, and I came to 
mv concinsions. Some friends of 
his began to say that the nyatter 
is inherent in Socialism. “I knew 
that it was not.” 

“Years ago [ came to. so- 
cialisin, the organization of so- 
ciety along those principles. I did 
not join a man, whether he be 
De Leon, or Debs, or Foster, or 
Dennis. Certainly I did not join 
Stalin or even Lenin or Marx. 
I regard myself as a crusader tor 


But Knowland and the White 
House aides had another object 
int nina, They were seeking to 
head ot! the opening of a fight 
amoug  Kepublican — aspiranis, 
each struggling for the GOP 
nomination, Mor only Jast week 
Hlarold SiUSSEN, the Presideni's 
assistant on disarmament ques- 
tions, renewed his earlier posi- 
tiow tuat if tke should not run, 
he would otter himselt for the 
post, 

. 

THERE is justified suspicion 
in many quarters thatthe Know- 
land announcement has little real 
relationship to the status of the 
Presideut s health. By insisting 
that the President is in tip-top 
physical coudition and that he 
will be a candidate, the GO” 
strategists retain vast power it 
their own hands. 

the truth is that they want 
Ike as a candidate more than 
they want him as President. 

lf lie survives the campaign, 
thes expect him to. enter the 
White House together with Rich- 
ard Nixon os Vice-President. It 
he should prove physically un- 
equal to the tasks of the otrnice, 
Nixon, the man who could never 
be elected to the Presidency, will 

OVC. ) Nixon in the 
ffouse’ is the dream of 
ist reachonary supporters 
he Republican Party. 
* 

AS COLUMNIST Thomas L. 
Stokes WHOLE several weeks AZ), 
Ikes name on the GOP ticket 
“Is important for powerful 
business, industrial and financial 
interesis which want four more 
years Ol Pawer tor their politic 
instrument, the Republican 
Party, to effect changes in gov- 
ernmental policies which thvs 
far are ouly partially accomplis!- 
ed. In short, they have a big in- 
vesiment in Fisenhower. 

More recently, a prominent 
Republican publisher, Joann S. 
Knight, wrote in his own Detro:t 
News: “flow idle to pretend tiat 
the President can fully re- 
gain his o!d vigor. But in ther 
anxiels Over the future, the Pe- 
publican strategists and the big 
guns in the business world are 
determined to have Ike run, even 
though he may not last throug’: 
a second term under the pres- 
sures of the job.” 

* 

IRONICALLY, the announce- 
ment that Ike is still a candidate, 
despite his record of major iil- 
ness, Came as the nation was con- 
fronted with the high cost of 
having a part-time President. 

the Kelley bill to provice 
$1.6 billion to help states erect 
schoa!s buildings was defeatedl 
in the House last week by a vote 
of 224 to 194. The vote was 75 
(Continued on Page 13) 


ke Vacation 


our country’s welfare, the wells 
being of the workingclass which 
I consider the core of todays 
sociely. 

“I have followed this newspaper 
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Lockout Idles Another 200,00 in Related Industries 


Steel Trust Exploits Strike to Aid GOP Ticket. . 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

LAYOFFS WERE NEARING the 200,000 mark as the “inventory lockout,” which is what the strike of 650,000 steel 
workers really is, rounded out its second week and spread creeping paralysis to more fields. It was all “according to plan” 
for a little group of steel corporation executives, especially of the dominant “Big Three,’ who wanted the shutdown to drain 


me Se 


ofl huge stockpiles; to hunger 
up and condition the steel 
users and general public for 
a steep steel price hike; to 
force. the workers into) sub- 
to A five-yeul “ball and 
wn agreement, 
re’ is another big considera- 
lvaic’s, the presidential elec- 
xt November. . The political 
sists of big business, among 
steel interests are) prob- 
most iniluential Prouyp, 
can exploit the strike 
ro of those who want to 
info the 
on the co. 
tht Eisenhower, 
. 

that Stra 

d. and whethe 

still to be prove 


rvers pomt to Un 


. 1; : + 
I ublican PrOP aay 
: 


tor ise nhowe ris C.alli- 
teel interests then, too 
| " 
TPITIC HT) i} 
r a stretch of 54 da’ 
; .* 7 P } 
tion the country. ara 
tor the steep pri¢e 
mitted. At that. time Witih 
. in the White House 
rests held oft Wn 
? , 
vent until the then 
re-price stabilizatio 
2creed to approve Tie }>! 
hey demanded. 


bic’ 


; 

( 
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‘ 


’ 
ne 


vith almost the entire press 
ued by backers of the Republi- 
and the NAM forces shout- 

ig for new legislation to curb the 
“labor monopoly,’ the backers ol 
e Eisenhower Administration, m- 
bidding the steel monopoly, are 
Kj he blame on labo 
rking to put the blame On labo! 

vc effects of the steel shutdown on 
he economy. the $8 to SIO a ton 
he slanped o tee] price nid 

yt ici] pec ON) Stee PFICES ol tia 
tla alrandy wide 7a maar" 

e already evident sioawacdown 
Eisenhower “prdsperity 


= 

GOVERNMENT kept a 

td Oo policy until the (shit 
» was fully in effect. Only alt- 

thy did the mediation machin 
| rcle T Joseph A. I Inneéean BY - 
» to slowly “explore miaiters. 
two weeks. of explorations 
] enes ] ct ‘ ) 1I\¢* | | ‘>? Ty 
AS10524 aS ANNOULICE( phelp OPTI 

arranged to have both sid 
conference in Washineton. 


. ’ 


iie’s 


he problem in the steel situa- 

is clearly not one of getting 

,o sides to sit down at a 

ihey had been doing it. But 

ne time was wasted because the 
‘eel companies wanted the stop- 
ive in the first place and thie cle 

| rately concocted the |demand 

or a five-vear contract—theyv knew 
wouldnt even get serious consid- 
€ration—to force a shutdown with- 
out visking charges under the anti- 
trust law. By asking for the impos- 


" ] . . 
spie, then screaming in the press 


Comment on the Steel Strike by the Labor Press 
SAME OLD LINE! 


Some Package! 


} ; , 
them, the steel monopoly achieved 


the complete shutdown “legally,” 


wvoided doing so along unorganiz- 
ed competitive lines, and placed 
itsell in the position of pointing a 
finger at the union. 

This ts what David J. McDon- 
ald meant when he charged even 
before the breakdown of negotia- 
tions that the “Big Three’ are Jead- 
ing a conspiracy to shut Cown the 
industry. And as he prepared te 
center the new conferences arrang- 
ed by Finnegan he repeated “the 
steel industry forced this shut- 
down.” 

The AFL-CIO executive board, 
holding its bi-monthly meeting in 
Washington, after taking up the 
steel situation and calling for all 
out support for the strikers by its 
15,000,000 members said: 


“This shutddwn was caused by 
the steel industry to satisfy its own 
ulterior purposes.” 

* 


THERE IS alwavs hope, of 
course, that a settlement would 
be reached soon. But realistic ob- 
servers agree that the walkout may 
last seven or eight weeks, as in 
1952, until the huge steel inventor- 
ies are worked off and the. steel 
interests feel they can resume op- 


aud over the airwaves the “labor) erations full blast and get their 


monopoly” refuses to give it to 


price, 


cr 
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Sieel Strikers Prize Support 
From Westinghouse Workers 


PITTSBURGH. — Amony the 


most highly prized offers of sup- 


port received by the United Stcelworkers from other unions aye 


those from the locals otf) Westinghouse. / 


/ 


Such help, both moral and tinancial, was pledged by Paul (ar- 
heel, president of the 10,000-member. East Pittsburgh loch] of 


} 


' 
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_From AFL-CIO News 


As to whether theyll get the 
contract they want is a big ques-. 
tion. It is obvious that the steel) 
thought! 


interests. never really 
theyll get a five-vear. 
fixed-wages agreement. It is 
likely the Y wre Savilig thie 

of the deal they want for th 
gaining stage when they 

plan to end the strike. 

The press throughout the coun- 
try, through so-called “informed 
sources stories and editorially has 
been harping in a chorus for a 


no-strike 


three-year, no-strike, fixed-wages| 


pact. Repeatedly it is alleged in 


the papers, read by steel workers 


from coast coast, that the union is 
“believed” willing to settled tor a 
three-year pact. There has been 
no hint from the union that it 
would accept such terms. But even 
if the union would take a three- 
year pact, although it never signed 
one for longer than two years, there 
is still the question whether the 


union will agree to forego its tradi-, 


tional annual reopeners. 
x 


SOME 40,000 miners employed 


’ 
py steel company owned | mines, 


ended — their paid vacation last 
Tuesday, but remained out on an 
unpaid vacation because the cap- 
tive mined were closed. Thousands| 


of other miners emploved by com- 


/mercial companies producing for 


steel plants, are also idle. Davols in 


‘the railroads have come to almost 


as many as are idle in the coal 
fields. The truckmg industry is 
estimated to have laid off also al- 
most as many. 

Other lavotts are on ore-carrving 
boats, steel carrying ships; con- 
struction work held up by shortage 
of structural steel an many road 


A'L-CIO International Union of Electrical Workers. Men projects are threatened because de- 
received substantial aid from the USW during its recent five- ) 

ths struggle- against the Westinghouse. | 
lhe 6,000 members of the independent United Electrical | 
Workers, Local 107, who are still out at the Lester, eastern Pennsv!l- 


Vania plant of the Westinghouse, 


expressed their gratitude to the 


ivery of steel for bridges and over-| 


passes, has stopped. 
Everything was reported quiet 


‘along the entire 24-state strike’ 


front. Picketing was generally limit- 


-LET'EM STRIKE! 
WE WANT A STEEL 


CAN HIKE PRICES ¥ 


SHORTAGE, SO WE } 
BLAME THE UNION! 


it. 
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—From Railrcad ‘‘Laber”™ 


® Reuther Asks Aetion on Johs 
° Railroads Propose Pay Cut 


WALTER REUTHER, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Work- 
ers, urged that the Michigan 
legislature reconvene’ immedi- 
ately to enact improved unem- 
ployment legislation. He cited 
increased un@gggloyment and 
production cutbacks in auto. 
“In order to carry the unemploy- 
ed—including those who have 
already exhausted, as well as 
those now/exhausting their bene- 
fit rights+through the model 
change-overperiod, it is obvious” 
he said, “that maximum potential 
duration must be no less than 39 
weeks for all workers eligible 
for benefits.” 

* 

BELIEVE it or not, some 300 
railroads, negotiating with the 
“non-operating” unions, proposed 
that workers take a 62 cents an 
hour pay cut effective August 1 
and accept longer operating runs 
each day. Unions had asked 25 
cents an hour wage increase. 
This is the first time since the 
30s that railroads have put in for 
a pay cut. 

* 

MEAT CUTTERS and Pack- 
inghouse unions have served 
notice on the Big Four—Armour, 
Swift, Wilson and Cudahy—that 
their contracts will be ended 
Sept. 1, and the unions want to 
negotiate new agreements with 
substantial pay boosts and other 
improvements. 

* 

RUBBER WORKERS have 
started wage reopener talks with 
Goodrich, General, Goodyear 
and other companies. 


Cago le d: ration Of Labor. 

* 

NATIONAL negotiations be- 
tween the Switchmens Union, 
AFL-CIO, and the emplovers 
vill start shortly in Chicago. 
Union is asking tor a 17 percent 
pay boost plus another § percent 
to straighten ont wage inequities. 
Also, the workers want seven 
holidays with par\ and suitable 
penalty PaAVELEMES nay having to 
work Ol} those Cavs, 

* 

THERES a_new. book Out. 
“The Baseball Plaver.? which 
goes into the national pastime 
“as a business,” and, among other 
things, takes a close look nto 
unionism. <A subtitle calls the 
book: “An Economic Studv.” 
It -was written -bv Paul M. 
Gregory, a professor of Eco- 
nomics at the U. of Alabama. 

7 * 

‘A UNITED AFL-CIO barbers 
union of some 90.000 members 
has been approved by the sepa- 
rate AFL and CIO groups. The 
tormer CIO: union had some 
6,000 members. 

* 

TEXTILE Workers Union has 
challenged refusal of Justice 
Dept. to take action on a Lyman, 
S. C. ordinance used bv local 
police to stop union organizers 
from distributing leatlets at an 
open shop plant. Union's counsel 
insisted the federal govt could 
act under the constitutional guar- 
antees of free speech. 

x 
THE FORMER AFL and CIO 


women's auxiliaries have agreed 


C | , lyr r] S$ > 7 , > ' 4” Pete & . 

them in the past. “Our hearts and souls are behind them (steelwork- ‘mill gates | .} f 

‘ . 7 - ‘ il ‘ j & A 7 , 7 ‘ bd ~ J mm 

ers) in their tight against an Inadequate package that would puta! [Locals of the United Steelwork-' WCFL in C cago, the a 

five-year treeze on collective bargaining, declared Car] Gray, the ‘ers of America were lorliiying tor and now only | jabor-ow ned haa ig 

local’s president. ; | pos ‘ble le 2 me 1] dit al ad ' station in USA, has just cele- 
od . | IF Ssibie 10ng seige. FOO ig ad- ie TE Mi, ; dati 
Lhe ‘Lester, workers, have been out going on to nine months. a 3, E ~ | brated its 30th birthday. ft was 
: | eae (Continuéd on’ Page’'t3) established im’ 1926 by ‘the Chi- 


on terms for unifying the two 
groups into a single trade union 
auxiliary. The conventions to 
merge will probably take place 
at, the some time ag the next 


AFL-CJO gathering in 1957. 
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READERS’ 
COLUMN 


NEGLECT OF YOUTH 
Dear Editor: 


The letter by “Young Marxist” 


in the June 26 issue ol the Daily 
Worker should have 


comment, or promise 
the national Jeadership of the 


Communist Party. However, to- 


date, nothing has appeared. 
Marxist is correct 
the, top leadership i) 
vouth. ‘To whom 
DOES the future belong? Those 
resting on past laurels, or to 
youth which pleads for an oppor- 
tunity to help shape its own des 
tinve 

One cannot help marveling il 
the understanding, patic ce | and 
perserverence ol youth, hou 
they have sought to play an 
role in politics, in civic 
to be hy 
gard le and WIS 


Young Mi 


criticizing 
its neglect ot 


rebulled 


MOUS, 
The elders lam 
vouth at ralli 
are ol then 

hits at ) rable 

they but see thei 

Or amused express 

Ences OF horvmns) vroeetiig 

yeshon ) thi Vouneer we 

they might bette nnde. 
youth underestimates th 
tance of attending 

It vouth is to plat Ath 
in the movem 
must be treated as an 
en the Opportunity, youth 
demonstrated a maepe! 
ence of thought 
University students 
fear in jnvitin 
as “subversive 
by our government, than many | 0 
our self-stvled DrOUressives, 

The 
youth can no longer be 
or overlooked by the Communist 
leadership. Can thee Communist 
Party. which claims ce provide 
leadership, lag behind the two old 
discredited parties when it comes 
to utilizing its youth? There is no 
point in criticizing ourselves tn 
less we prove that we have bene- 
fitted from, such criticism. 

Further 
tion to the vouth of 
Union and. more to 
our own nation.—G.W.S. 


ANSWERS WANTED 
Dear Editor: 


Some of our Communit leaders 


who condemn the cult of the 


shauld 


riullin ‘ 
aot) 


prOere SSIVCGE 


Vreatel 
’ 

its elders 

le 


speakers Chass hi 4 


1IiISAS 


j 
ty) 
! 
SPIO \We «| 
‘7 
— 
cn ‘i 


()) CCCULLT ALN 


| 


omission or newlect = ol 


( ido a 


the So 
] 


We VO 


in- 


dividual so passionately 


take a second Jook 
Are they free of this taint? Ob- 


7 
serve some of them as they attend 


, ’ v 
at thnemseives. 


a rally. They seem as remote and 


aloof from the rank-and-file atidi- 
ence as visiting dignitaries. | Al- 


Ti 


though receiving a salary, thev ig 


nore the lowly ticket collector as 
unworthy of notice. As for ¢on-, 


tributing to the “cause — pertsh 


the thought! 
Some of the letters in “Speak 
Your Piece” have commented on 


elicited some! 


of change by 


let us have less atten- ' 
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Figures Show Why ‘Inflation’ Can 
Not Be Laid at Steelworkers’ Door 


| CHICAGO. — “Inilation” and) year’s wage boost. The total cost of ,it estimated the price boost as 


the striking steelworkers by which was $2 
management is hoping to wear panies immediately announced a) 
down the workers’ morale in the’ $7.50 a ton hike in the price of! 
course of a long strike. steel. With the industry working | 

That this twin-bogey is a phony!at the rate of 120 million tons a 
is proven by the hard facts—even| year, simple arithmetic shows that 
though the United Steelworkers this $7.50 price boost would mean. 
union has not yet reached the pub-'a net added return-to the companies 
li¢ nor even the entire union mem- of $900 million. This was well over ba dale 
bership with these facts. three times as much as the cost of the tune of $370 million atter canes. 

lar from launching price increase the wage boost. But there is no intention on the 
spirals, the steelworkers have been’ This open. profiteering on the Part of the steel companies to pay 
trying for years to catch up the! 1955 wage increase even toook cer- aul] or even part of the 1956 weer 
rise in the cost of living. They are tain big business elements by sur-|'erease out of these huge proiits. 
lar outdistanced by the steel com-) prise. The industry magazine, “Iron1On the contrary, management 1 
panies which use every wage boost Age,” had calculated the price boost already threatening a huge stee! 
as a pretst for doubling and tripl-'on the basis of the usual “rule of Price boost—and trying to put full 
ing their net profits through huge|thumb,” that steel costs theoretical-| blame for it on the steelworkers: 
mcreases in the price of stecl. ly go up 40 cents a ton for eve In. 1953, U. S. Steel achieved a 

* one centin wage increase. high record of- net profits, maki 

TITIES the “Lron Age’ was red-ltaced when $7060 alter taxes on every CMpPLoVve, 


‘SHOP TALK) . 


\ ] iy 
Ti 4s 


D4 protit ile] 
{ mplove, 
( ft url | 
not a reflection 
" | 


. 
AS A RESULT of that 1955 price 


’ } 
boost and the newer levels ol 


made record profits during this past 
vear. U. S. Steel alone profited to 


WAS story. of last 


ose iP . 
COPDOPALUOT lt) 
’ 


tiiX ‘5 


_ — 


} 
eCTUALE 


a, | iolily 


Pride 


cee ewe we eee Pane ekicnen oe” 
rd - : 


ALI rathroad ane 


wees ly, Wi 


’ 
nig made th. 


iC Te-S( 


wal 2 


qe CURRENTLY, 


( TPP Tes 


Maintenance of the °°. : i ee 
were pust W 


certainty 


HAROLD C, CROTTY. leader of the 
Wav! Eemrtoves. declared: “It: looks like the 
iooking for an exeuse to drop workers, Their 
docsh t seem to be in line with reports that the carriers have a 


al mamtenance. 


a 
railroads 
action 


dangerously-delerred 
* 


s( 


bare Klow 


‘CQO Wil I, ie th ye Clie ol One Ob SIX regional ('¢))} 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education. t 
uppart to labor-endorsed candidates. The COPE parle 
held Monday. 1G, ate the Sherman Hotel. 
* 

ANY CONIPLACENT FEELINGS about the steel strike were 
shattered lust week when employers began demanding a. strike 
breaking ‘Laft-Hertley injunction, 

. 


Chait 


forty 


/ 


] 
1S Wills unable COMIC 


Hi to 
through on Worker Editor Jolin 
Cates appeal for $2,000 last woek, 
Only $400 was sent to New York 
[HE OFFICE WORKERS at the Blue Cross insurance com.) 00 le national fund campaign: 

at the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.. are among keep tne Daily Worker ane 
AFL-CIO drive |, Yorker go! 
management In view ol the pressing financia 
| prol bv the Illinois Eedi- 
(On and tie national Pape} ie 
Hinois Freedom Ot the Pri ss Co 
mittee has extended the fund cam 
pil to August I. 

By that date a minimum of $9.- 
000 will be needed to help provide 


and 
frst in Chicago being organized in a big new 
unionize “white collar’ workers. The Blue ¢ 
wtienlorly vulnerable from pressure by the unions, many. ol 
business them. 
= * 
THE SHEET METAL WORKERS are also planning big things 
in the organizing held. A recent referendum in that union approved 
a S0-cent per month assessment for each member, to finance a 


ptt 
thie 
ic 


KC] 


TOSS 


’ { ; ’ 
MEMS LaCeQA 


} 
aa with 


ae 


unloOmziIng Campuign. 


Exchange of Chicago, Moscow 
Students Begins in Septembe: 


CHICAGO. — Final egreement students. The student Of anproval and 
has been reached between Soviet Voscow University will select that program. 
officials and officials of the Univer- school’s two representatives. Late in April, the: U. 
sity cf Chicago on the terms of a; There js no tuition fec at Mascon ATi 
U. of ©., Moscow University stu- ‘agoans invitation from Ivan Petro, 
dent exchange. This will be the first | 


University and the two Chic: 

will receive a monthly allowance of tor of Moscow Unive: 
exchange of its type ever to take himetoenn woe! lal 
place. 


900 rubles ($225), and a lump sum also 

vearly allowance of 900 rubles. The over the North American se: 

will have to provide their own Radio Moscow, on a speci 

travel expenses. dedicated to Ame: 
Expenses of the two Moscow stu- Wversities. 

dents will be met bv the U. of C,’ 

Student Government, who sponsor- 


COUNC! cooperation in the 


ry 
é. 
ite 
ecived ( me ACCOP 
"ay: 
il} rLst 


lv a meeting last last month 
Yuri) Gouk. cultural attache of the 
Soviet Embassv, and U. of C. dean 
of students Robert M. Strozier iron- 
ed out the Jast details of a plan 
which will send two Chicago stu- 


cast 


S 


the wide gap between the leader- 
ship and the rank-and-file of the 
C.P. This has been corroborated 
by individuals who have alwavs 
solicited funds for the Party, In 
the past, people have come to them 
with their dollar, or five. Nowa- 
days, many of these same people 
hesitate to give money without a 
receipt. They ask in surprise if the 
party is still <in existence. If so. 
what are the leaders doing? They 
compare the leaders to generals 
in an army—who are so far behind 
that their identities are vague or! quirements waived. He also noted 
unknown. | that Gouk had not anticipated any 
It might be a good idea for the} trouble. 
editors of the D.W. to clip all the) 

letters in the “Speak Your Piece”! 


dents to Moscow and bring two 
\foscow students to the U. of C. 
The exchange is scheduled to take 


beginning this fall. 
Fingerprinting of the visiting 
Russians, an issue which stopped 


editors Jast year, is not expected 
to be a problem this time. Strozier 


believes the students will probably 
be given a status similar to that of 


* 


letters seems a little too 


place for the ‘56-57 academic year, | 
Moscow students are being paid 


a proposed visit of Soviet student 


visiting artists, with fingerprint re-' 


; 


THE U. of C. is already accept- a reality began 
and attempt to answer some of the ling applications from students who when a U. nt C. 
questions. The mere reprinting ol, want to study in Russia. Final de-| ment committee 
mechani-|cision on whieh two will go will be State Department and the Soviet 


ed the exchange program. Strozier 
expressed the administration's will- 
ingness to supply supplementary 
money if SG _ funds prove in- 


- 


adequate. Travel expenses of the 
by the Soviet government. 
e 


THE visiting American students 
are expected to arrive in Moscow 
August 20 and begin their studies 
September 1]. They will be free 
to study in any branch of the uni- 
versity. The Russians however, will 


not be allowed to enroll in medical 
school or some of the more highily' 


integrated graduate programs. 


Work on — 
ast November 
Student Govern- 


cal, People are seeking answers.! made by a committee consisting of Embassy informing them of: the 


B.G, 


Uude factulty members and three exchange plan and asking their 


the exchange. 


wrote both the 


' 


0) 


prO-! 
ductivity and speedup in the steel! 
plants, the steel companies have, 


“stability” are the charges against|the steel settlement in July, 1955/$6.00 a ton and the steel compa-| steel each vear. 
25 milliion. The steel com-;|nies jacked the figure up to $7.50./he no limit to these price boosts 


‘and no limit to the extent of 


pportunity to raise the price of 
While there will 


the 
an [a fj .s , e : % ais ee . 
cost-Oi-lving increases which are 
set into motion, the steelworkers’ 
earings are to be frozen into the 
v- so ‘ ° J a ; . ‘ 
umits of this five-year contract. 
The five-year contract has other 
major dangers which the steelwork- 
Ont out. 


Crs... | For Ole thing, Li 
| 


would perpetuate manv of the evils 


which now exist in the industry 
with regard to grievances. workine 
chedules. discrimination. seniority. 
company control working 


roy 
bill 


Ove rT 


The steel companies are also try- 
ing to include in the five-vear con- 
tract a penalty clause. Under its 

, any worker who participates 
slowdown or stoppage over 
ances would have vac ition, 
favs and unemployment bene- 


KOT aAWAay, 


Extended a Rua. : 


the additional funds needed on this 
states part ef the paper's national 
(und campaign, 
As of Julv 4, only $5,566.00 was 
aised of the $9,000 goal fo: 
local and needs. A 
$15,000 is ne 


aX 
) tne VCar, 


national 
of ded 
Ofv the money raised this far in 
[linots and Indiana, $2,184.50 has 
peen sént to the Emergency Com- 
which 1S 


© for Free Press 


ning $100,000 to help make Dos- 


al 


; 
oa 


ke } ’ ° 

pie the continued publication of 

ie Worker and the Dailv Worker. 

Communities like the South Side, 

: , ; 
Lawndale and West Suburban have 
vun to show lite } 
| aign. Howeve fr, t1s0y are 
ess than the half-way 

. 1 ’ } 

i earier picdges. 

A tew areas have carricd most 
the weight in the campaign thus 
put no supporting group has 

ned 100 percent of its goal 
— a ] As! biter 
previous July 4th deadhine 

As a result of the 

- campaign a number of commu- 

nd labor supporters have 

to renew their efforts to 

ach their objective by the new 
\ugust Kt closing date. 


SOIC iT 


siren. 


aS 


extension of 


Steel Locals Say: ‘We'll 


Hold Out for Full Victory 


(Continued from Page 16 
ing economic hardship at a mi: 
imum. At the same time, the 
union counselling service was on 
duty at the Phillip Murray Hall 
here in Gary to aid those who 
might need help. 

THERE were only 
cases reported where 
members and their families were 
being pressed for funds. Store- 
keepers here have learned tht 
they have to extend credit din 
ing strike periods in order to 
maintain patronage among the 
839 DOO families i this town wy } 
are employed by U.S. Steel 


tery 
1] Non 


a 


\ 


whole town is behind 
said Orval Kingaid, US\W 
sub-district director. “So far, 
ve haven't had to call on a sin- 
merchant or lender to get 
him to ease up.” 

It is estimated that some 40 
percent of the steelworkers here 
ure homeowners. In most cases, 
they are able to arrange their 
mortgage payments to get 
through the strike period. 

However, there are also a 
large number of workers who 
‘nav have serious financial prob- 
lems i thie pil ke Jasts ve ry long, 
it was pointed out here. 


“The 


, 
TIS 


ule 
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ILL. CONGRESSMEN DIVIDE 


ON U.S. SCHOOL AID BILL 


CHICAGO.—The division of Illinois Congressmen over the 
federal school aid bill with the Powell amendment corresponded 
to the national pattern of voting in Congress last week, where the 
measure was killed by a 224 to 194 vote. 

Eleven Illinois Republicans jomed with the Dixiecrats in de- 


feating the bill. 
Sheehan, 


Only one Tlinois GOP 
voted for the measure. 


member, Rep. Timothy 
The Chicago-area Republicans 


who voted against the bill were Rep. William McVey (4th Dist), 
Rep. Richard Hoffman (10th Dist), Rep. Margaret S. Church (13th 


Past). 
The 


for the amended school aid bill. 
voted against the Powell amendment, 


Dist) 


12 illinois Democrats in the Hlouse voted unanimously 


William L. Dawson (Ist 


Lep. 
but when the amend- 


ment was approved, he voted for the amended bill. 


Ask Legislature to Act NOW 
On Unemployment Crisis 


Ti 


pity 


{ 


DETROIT. — The UAW 


ved the State Legislature to con- dates. 
vene prior to July 17 in 
the urgent need to improve unem-| 


lovment compensation. 
a ‘ " iz : 
Bits Levislature adjourned 


mae fess critical. 


roved true. as UAW 


eather pointed out in letters to) approximately 
» nators 


and Representatives 


a 


Ci{fCACO.—The sharp battle 
in Congress last .week over the 
federal school aid bill was a 
forciaste of the struggle over 
plithorm at the major party 
conventions, to begin in Chicago 
on August 6. 

Qn that date, the Democratic 
tatform committee will begin its 
Beverly Room o! 
Hotel, with 
most contro- 


i 
SSSTODIS It] the 
Hlilton 


as the 


the Conrad 
rivlits 

‘rsial issue. 

One part of the debate is ex- 
pe ted to center around federal 
vd to non-se Prek rater d S¢ ‘hools as 
incorporated in the school bill 

Powell amendment 
added to it. The amended bill 
was deteated the House last 
week by a 224 to 194 vote, with 
Northern Republicans and 
Southern Democrats uniting to 
hill the measure. 

ILLINOIS Democrats voted 
HEaniMousls for the bill (see 
lox). However, the debate over 
the measure touched off a sharp 
debate which involved the Chi- 
cago Negro congressman, Rep. 
William L. Dawson, against the 
two other Negro congressmen, 
Rep. Adam C. Powell of New 
York Citv and Rep. Charles C 
Dizgs ot Michigan, all Demo- 
ciats 

in defiance of Negro, Jabor 
and liberal groups Keoubhout 
the United States, Rep. Dawson 

opposed the Powell 
amendment which would stop 
federal school aid from going to 
those states which are defying 
the U. S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion on desegregation ot schools. 

When Rep. Charles A. Boyle, 

Chicago Democrat, praised 

ep. Dawson for his stand, Rep. 
sprang to feet and de- 


_ = 
warily the 


vigorously 


uu 
igus 


view ol 


20) with the excuse that the 
nplovement situation might be- 
The contrary has|ia 


and period to a total of 


has,to Republican gubernatorial candi- 


* 


A l VV Dress release asserted: 


“The Michigan Employment Se- 

‘curity Commission's preliminary re- 
on port shows that unemployment in 
‘Michigan 
mately 13,000 in 


increased — by 
a single 
total af 220,000 
G.000 in the 
39 OOD. 


right on Gvil 
lights to Untold 


clared angrily: “Congressman 
Dawson is speaking as an indi- 
vidual. He is not speaking for 
the 16 million Negroes of 
America. 

fep. Dawson had been asked 
stand (dt) the 
it by the Chi- 
National As- 
Advancement 
and by other 
Dawson 


to reconsider jis 
Powel] 


ene, } J ) » 
Cavo Drancth: OF tie 


amendmey 


sociation for the 
of Colored People 
{ message to 
2H) Chic AYO 


TOUS. 
signed }y\ leaders 
declared 

“We urd consideration 
of opposition (to the Powell 
There is no moral 


> VOR ft 


amendment. 
or legal justification for giving 
to states) and 
defying the Supreme 
cision federal tinds. 

‘Failure of Congress to with- 
hold such funds will push back 
the Negro’s fight tor human jus- 
tice and dignity.” 

Gerald D. Bullock, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago NAACP, 
said: “Mr. Dawson has finally re- 
vealed himself not as a. states- 
man, not as a leader of the peo- 
ple, but as a tool of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in its 
machinations lo prevent elective 
civil legislation from = in- 
terleriny Souths con- 
trol over its second class 
citizens, 

Kep. Dawson. a top leader of 
the Democratic Party, is expect- 
ed to become the center of sharp 
criticism again if he goes 
through with announced plan 
to SPOlsot a weake! civil rights 
aank in the Democratic plat- 
Folin, The Chicago COn’ressman 
has already stated that he favors 
a “gentlemen s agreement. with 
the Dixiecrats over the 
rights plank. 


- Set 
auistricts 


Court de- 


y\ hool 


rights 
with the 
Negro 


nce 


AppVroxl- 
month to 
and that unem- 


president ployment in) Detroit: increased by 
same 


“able 


civil , 


United Labor Aids Steel Strike 


CHICAGO, — AFL-CIO un- 
nions rallied ‘this week to the 
Support of the striking steel- 
workers, many offering director 
financial aid. 

William L. McFetridge, AF L- 
ClO. vice-president and presi- 
dent of the Building Service 
Employes, said a meeting may 
be called soon to organize such 
aid to the strikers. He urged un- 
ions to support the strike “both 
financially and -morally.” 


Federation of 
although not holding 
during the summer 
also rallied strike sup- 


The 
Labor, 
meetings 
months, 
port. 

Chairman Thomas J. Hagger- 
tv, chairman of the CFL Health 
and Wellare Committee, declar- 
ed: 

“We must be ready to throw 


Chicago 


_our organized support behind a 


program that will prevent hun- 
ger, disease and despair. Not 
only the steel worker and his 


family but also thousands upon 
thousands of workers in related 
fields and their tamilies will be 
hit by this strike.” 

It was announced that staff 
representatives Grace Smedstad 
and Cy Murphy of the CFL 
Health and Welfare Committee, 
and Paul laccino and Larry Kel- 
ler of the Industrial Union 
Council are working ‘to help 
those suffering from hardship as 
a result of the strike. 


Steel Locals: ‘We'll 
Hold Out for Victory 


By CARL TIRSCH 
EAST CHICAGO, Ind.—“We 


are ready and willing to stay out 
as long as it will be necessary 
to achieve our ultimate goal ot 
complete victory. 

This sentiment of the Inland 
Steel strikers tvpihed the atti- 
tude of the 75,000) men and 
women who held a solid. strike 
front this week from South Clu- 
cago to Gary, 

The Inland Local 1OLO of the 
United Steelworkers wired its 
message of support to USW 
president David J. \icDonald, 
insisting on “a just honor- 
settlement on 
cluding premium 
urday and Sunday, 
benefits, a fair share of (the in- 
dustry’s record-breaking profits 
in the form of a wage increase, 
an improved insurance program, 
local C‘d)tt- 


and 
all ISSHICS, jti- 
pay for Sat- 
supplemental 


pe nsion pr vement, 
ditions and other issues mot men- 


tioned. 
* 


second week 0! the great 
steel. strike was 
marked here bys significant prep- 
arations for a lofyg’ strike, pos- 
sible lasting several mouths. 

Each local in this area set up 
round-the-clock picketing, strike 
kitchens, wellare Committees. 
Two East Chicago locals, Inland 
Local 1010 and Youngstown Lo- 
eal LOL] began issuing “The 
Strike Sentinel,” a five-day a 
week bulletin which will be 
published “for the duration.” 

The strike here took on a pe- 
culiar appearance here with 
picketing on a small scale and 
in a leisurely and comfortable 
manner. At the U.S. Steel South 
W orks South Chicego, Local 
65 sct uv a trailer at each gate 
for use by the pickets. In Garv, 
the union erected large pyra- 
midal tents at the Broadway and 
Virginia Street gates equipped 
with television sets. 

* 

“THE company has forced 
into what looks like a long 
strike,” explained a picket cap- 
tain in Gary, “so why shouldu't 
we make it as easy on ourselves 
as we can?” 

Then he added: “But you'll 
see sOmething ditlerent on this 
picket line if the company makes 
any effort to break this strike.” 

Many striking workers left 
on vadation trips. Others busied 


THE 


nationwide 


around the — 
recently 


themselves 
Some workers 


from the rural areas, returned 
to farms in the South and else- 
It was reported that 
some strikers were taking patt- 
time jobs. — 

Although the strike faced no 
immediate threat, some workers 
were concerned over the. pic- 
nic” atmosphere that has devel- 
| ick ol cohesis c 


where. 


oped and the 
strike activity. 
* 

IN Cary, it was pointed out 
that the union has thus far made 
little effort to publicize the real 
strike issues. It was pointed out 
that constant and unchallenged 
steel company propaganda over 
the period of a long. strike 
could have the effect of serious- 
ly weakening the morale ol 
many workers and their families. 

But with the mills shut-tight 
and no immediate prospect: of 
any COMmpany efforts at reOopel- 
ing or strikebreaking, the pre- 
vailing mood here among. the 
workers was one of waiting aud 
keeping busy. 

Union leaders said that the 
steelworkers families were. tr 
ing to work out means of keep- 

(Continued on Page 15) 


All Chicago Papers Sound 
Like All Steel Companies 


CHICAGO.—Like a series of 
loudspeakers hooked up to one 
microphone, all Chicago news- 
papers have been echoing the 
voice ot the big steel companies. 

In their editorials, as well as 

1 slanted “news” stories on the 
wen strike. the Chicago dailies 
have repeated each of the argu- 
ments by which the steel firms 
hope to weaken the morale ot 
the period of a long strike. 

Prompted by a series of full- 
page ads which were bought by 
the steel companies, the news- 
paper editorials have repeated 
the main Steel Trust line that the 
workers are to blame for de- 
manding “inflationary” wage 
boosts. 

* 

SHAKING its finger at the 
steel workers, the Chicago Sun- 
Times warned: “It the steel strike 
continues to the point that the 
national economy is endangered, 


North Side Gees to 


CiICAGO.—North Side labor, 
civic and religious leaders joined 
this week in a campaign to help 
secure passage of the Celler civil 
rights bill, H.R. 627. 

he community action, report- 
ed this week in the Lincoln-Bel- 
mont Booster, was taken follow- 
ing a mecting of the 9th and 12th 
Congressional District represeii- 
tatives of the National Leader- 
a group of 50 


sip Conterence, 
civil 


OrganiZauions fighting for 
rights. 
A lIctter to Congressmen in 


support of the bill was sent out 
by the North Side group. Among 
the signers were: Fred Albi 
chairman ot the 9th Congression- 
al District Labor's League for 
Political Mducation: Rev. F. D. 
Ellis, dean of the North Side 
Ministers Conlerence; Rev. T. ]. 
Griffin, pastor of St. Matthews 
Methodist Church. 
. 

Also: DeWitt Gilpin, 9th Con- 
gressional District representative 
of the UAW. Political Action 
Committee; ‘Mabel Cray, past 


Work for 


the North Side 
Harry Kirshen- 


Con- 


president of 
Women's Club; 
baum, chairman of the 12th 
gressional District Political Ac- 
tion Committee. 

Support for the Celler Bill has 
been pledged by Rep. Sidney 
Yates (D. 9th Dist.) and Rep. 
Charles A. Boyle, (D. 12th Dist.) 
The measure would create a 
Civil Rights Division in the U.S. 
Department of Justice. give the 
Attorney General authority to 
prosecute conspiracies against 
the right to vote and conspiracies 


Celler Bill 


to deprive persons of their civil 
rights. 

The Rev. Griffin declared: “We 
have written to Leonard Hall, 
National Republican Chairman, 
and to Paul Butler, National 
Democratic Chairman, because 
we feel that the passage of 
civil rights law. is a_ national 
obligation. 

“The bill faces tough sledding 
in the Senate, where it must be 
reported out of the Judiciary 
Committee headed by Sen. James 


O. Eastland of Mississippi.” 


public opinion will turn against 
labor leaders who sound like 
rabble rousers and who refuse to 
Say on what terms they will 
settle,” 

The Chicago-Tribune demand- 
ed that the Taft-Hartley Act be 
used to break the steel strike, 
pointing out that this was the 
purpose for which the law was 
enacted. 

Pretending confusion, the 
Chicago Daily News just could 
not figure out why the steel- 
workers had been willing to 
work for certain wages on the 
day betore the strike began and 
fund “the wages. this week so 
objectionable that. the mills are 
idle.” 

The Chicago Daily News par- 
roted the demand of the steel 
companies for a_ five-vear non- 
openable contract, declaring that 
the managément position was 
“understandable and defensible.” 

* 

THIS theme was repeated in 
the Chicago Sun-Times which 
declared: “It is difficult for those 
of us on the sidelines to under- 
stand why the auto workers 
were willing to tie themselves to 
a contract, first for five years 
and then for three, while the 
steel workers insist upon the 
right to their annual negotiation 
which creates instability in an 
industry on which the stability ot 
inost other industries depend.” 

The answers to all of these 
naive queries were contained in 
the statements issued “by the 
United Steelworkers of America. 
However, the Chicago news- 
papers are obviously tuned in 
ou a different hook-up. 


